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PREFATOnV NOTE TO THIRD EDITION, 


In the preface to the fourth volume of liia of 

l^imtive PoHtics (Ti'eatiKo of Sociology inutitutiug the 
Religion of Humanity), Auguste Comte says : — 

^'Talcing the volume as a whole, the general constitu- 
tion of the religion has become at once more systematic, 
more moral, and more practical, by detinitively placing 
the jvorship before the doctrine. I r^i*et that this 
conation is siil^seqiient to the ooui{K>sition of the 
/WieVw/ the purjxjso of which it would 

have aided. Without waiting, however, for a a^tcond 
edition of that short work, the improvement may be 
eiTeotod by dividing into tw'o the long conversation on 
the doctrine as a whola The tirst half, bearing directly 
on the theory of the Great Being (Humanity), should 
,fbr the futura form a separate chapter and follow on 
the Introduction. Then we may pass at once to the 
study of Uie worship and after it to that of the doctrine, 
the general conversation on which will thus bo Hmite«l 
to second half, the hall which alone relates to the 
encyclopedic constitution. 

** This division of a long chapter allows the adoption of 
deBntitsw arrangement, the transposition being easy. 
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AOVERTIHEMENT TO THIRD EDITION. 


Hnd iDvotviug no change in the exponition as it stiuids. 
take the opj)ortumty to urge the readers of my Catechism 
also to divide the last chapter, studying first the Fetichist 
and 'i'heocrtitic couimon to all nations, then the three- * 
fold tt'ansition i)eculiar to the West. By these two 
chaTiges, the small work which is the orgiiu of propaga- 
tion sliouM fur the future be considered as consisting of 
thirteen chapiters insteail of eleven.” 

In olxxiience to this formal injunction, the chtaige 
rccommendcMl was introilucetl iiit^i the Knglish transla- 
tion in 1858. It has been iulopted by the later French 
editiun.s of the work, by the Italian and Portuguese 
tianskitiows, and will doubtless be adopted by any other 
translations. 

The only change i have made in this new issue, rendered 
lUHJOssiiry by the ac'cidental destnu'tion by tire at the 
printers of the unsold copies of the sei’ond edition, is 
the stippmsaion of the Appendix ; I think it letter that 
all such additional matter should apiwar in a separate 
form as a aupplcuuMit to the (..'atechiNm. 1 have addend 
frani the Positivist Tables the sketch of the treatises on 
theoretical an<l pr.actical nioruls, anti I have adtled also 
an index of the praper nauie.s — any other intlex should 
Im' the work of each diligent student for himself. The 
text has In^cn revised throughout. 

KlCilAKD CONGREVE. 

55 Palace GAnoKNS Tshuack, 
bONOOK* W. 

SA, UUTENUEHO lOJ ( 5 tA ScpttmUr 1891). 
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PREFACE 


•* Ik the nArwo of the Pnst an<l of the Future, the aervaute 
of lliiinaiiity- thooricians ami practiciaiiK-^ooine for- 
want to clutin aa their due the general direction of tliiK 
world, in order toconstnict iit length the true l^rovidence, 
*mora1, intelleetual, and ihaterial ; excluding once for all 
from political supremacy all the different servanie of 
Ood — CathoUe, Pmteatntit, or Deist — a« at once belated 
and a source of trouble.^ With this uncompit)mieing 
annoimcenient, on Sumlay, 19th Octolier 1851, in the 
Palaiti Cardinal, after a summairy of live hours, I ended 
my Third Courm* 0/ Phihmfphical Lectures on the (tvneml 
HiMorfj 0/ JIumanit/f. Since tlwt iiieinorable concluaion, 
the ptiblic-f«tion of th« volume of iny St/sf/vi 0/ 

Polities has lately manifested diiectly how* appro- 
priate is such a WH'ial destination to the philosophy 
which is able to suggest (he moat aystenmtio theory of 
the human onler. 

^Ye tx)me forwani then, avowedly, to deliver the West 
from an anarchical democracy ami from a J^ti'ograde 
arktocracy, so to constitute, as far as practicable, a true 
8oeioci^y, one combining wisely, in furtherance of the 
common jegenemtion, all the powers of man, each in 
every casi> brought to >>car aciH>rding to Us nature In 
fnet^ we Socioemts aro no more democrats than aristo- 
crats. In our eyes the respectable mass of these two 
Opposite parties leprcsonts, though on no system, ott 
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Ifad one band aolkliinij, and on the other eoniinoitft 
beitreen which Positivism establishes on a deep foiinda* 
liim a necessary subordination, the substitute at last 
their deplorable antagonism. But whilst our policy rhSas 
equally above these two incomplete and incoherent ten* 
deneke^ we are far from equally condemning in the pre* 
sent the two parties which represent them. Pnxing the 
thirty years of my philosophical and social career, I have 
ever felt a profound contempt for that which, under our 
different governments, bore the name of the Ojppmiion^ 
and a secret adinity for all constructive statesmen. Even 
those who would build with materials evidently wdm out 
seemed to me constantly preferable to the mere destruc- 
tives, in a century in which genera! reronsiniciion is 
everywhere the chief want. Our odicial conservatives 
are behindhand, it is true, but our mere rcvoluticsiisis 
seem to me still more alien to the true spirit of our time. 
They continue blindly, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the negative direction which could only suit the 
eighteenth, without re<leeinlng this stagnation by those 
generous aspirations after a universal I'enovation which 
distinguished their predecessors. ^ 

Hence it is that, though the popular sympathies are 
instinctively with them, power constantly pas^ to their 
opponents, who at least have recognised the impotence 
for organising of the metaphysiciU doctrines, and aeek 
elsewhere for principles of reconstmetion. With the 
majority of these hist, their retrograde attitude k, at 
bottom, but a provisional choice of the least evil as 
a^ist an impending anarchy, without any real theoUn 
gica! convictions. Though all statesmen seem" for As 
moment to belong to this school, we may asseii oo&4^ 
tleuily that it only supplies the formulas indispensabia 
for the eO'OiHlination of their empirical views, whihll 
waiting for the more real imd stable connection to spri|ng 
from a new doctrine of universal applkabtlity. 

Buch is certainly the only temj^ral governor 
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itmlmnea of whom up to the tiremi time our oontury 
eon boael, the noble Cmr wnoi whilst he givee h^ 
^ Jmmense empire all the progress compatible with its 
. actual condition, preservea it by hie energy and prudence 
from useteeg ferment. Hla sagacity, however etnpiricel, 
leads him to see that the Wost alone is charged vnth the 
glorious and difiicult mission of laying the foundabbna of 
human regeneration, which the Kast has subsequently 
and peaceably to appropriate as it shall rise. He seems 
to me to Vie even oonecious that this immense elabo- 
ration was reserved specially for the great Weetem 
emitte, theKpontaneotts action of whtohy though of neoes* 
sity disorderly, is the only one which should always 
respected, as absolutely indispensable to the common 
solution. The habitual agitation of all the remainder of' 
* the Weet, though more didlcult to restrain than that of 
the East, is ih reality almost equally prejudictal to the 
natural course of the final re^neration, for it tends 
without giound to displace its principal centre, which 
the whole of the past fixes in France. 

Our situation in the West so excludes the simply re- 
voTutiouary point of view that it reserves for the opposite 
camp the production of the maxims which best express 
it Not forgetting the memorable practical formula,* 
the auUior of which was a democrat fortunately without 
literary training, *it is among pure conservatives that the 
mcMit profound political sentence of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had its birth — To desirojf you must repUu:o>, Tlie 
author of this admirable sentence, equally excellent in 
expression and thought, presents, however, nothing re- 
markable in point cl intellect His only real recom- 
mendation is a rare combination of the three practical 
qualities— energy, prudence, and perseverance. But the 
eunstruotive point of view so tends at present to enlarge 

* H fawtfoirt dt Vordn awe du dfyordre^Yimt materials are 
dUmder, with Iheiu tqu must oiganise Order.— Catissldihre. 
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conceptions, tbat, given a favourable situation, it can 
by itself suggest to nn intellect of small depth a really 
profound principle, %vbich is adopted and systeinatically ^ 
developed by Positivism. 

Be this as it may, the retrograde nature of the worn- 
out doctrines which our conservatives provisionally em- 
ploy, must dis(|unlify them alisolutely for directing 
political action in the midst of an anarchy which had its 
origin in the irremediable weakness of the old beliefs^ 
*rhe West can no longer submit its reason to the guidance 
of opinions which evidently admit of no demonstration ; 
nay, which are radically chimerical, as are all opinions 
donved from theologj', even if reduce«l to its fundamental 
dogma. All now recognise that our practical activity 
must cease to w'aste itself on mutual hostilities, in ortler 
jteaceahly to dowlop our drawing out in common the • 
rcsouro's of inan^s nianet. But still less can wc persist 
in the state of intellectual and moml childhood in which 
mir comhict rests only on moti\»os wliich are al»8urd and 
degrading. Without ever n^peating tho eighteenth cen- 
tury, the nintdconlh must always continue its work, 
ri^llsing at length the noble aspiration of a deuionstrdtc4l 
reltgioii directing pacific activity. 

Now that our rirrumstanc<\s set aside every simply 
negative tomlency, the only ones of the philosophical 
schools of the last century really ili^cmiited are the 
illogical sects whoso predoijoii nance was necessiirily very 
short. TIm» incomplete destructives, such as Voltaire and 
Boussetvu, who thought that they could overthrow tho 
altar and preserve tho throne, or the convei-so, are fallen 
without possibility of rising, after ruling, such was tho 
destiny allotted them, the two generations which pre- 
pared and achieved the iiwolutionary explosion. But, 
ever since rmmstruction has been the order of the day, 
the attention of men reverts more and move to the great 
and immortal school of Dalcrot and Hiune, which will 
really give its stamp to the eighteenth century, connecting 
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it witli the seventeenth thmugh Fontenelte^ and with the 
, fiine^nth through Coudorcet. Equally etiianQi[»ated in 
velijpon and politics, these powerful thinkers necessarily 
tended towa^s a total and direct reorganiaatioiit eon* 
fused though its conception must tlien be. AU of them 
Would now rally in support of the only dooiiiue which* 
basing the future on the past, at length lays a perfectly 
hrxu foundation for the re^cuerution of the West It is 
from this schot)! that I slmll always consider it an honour 
to be doiceiideii in a direct line through tny loading 
precursor, the otninont Condorcet. On the other hand, 
1 never ex^iecUMl anything but hindrAnccN!i, intentional 
or not, from the lielated relics of the superficial and 
immoral sects S[»rung fr<r>m V^oltuiro and Itousseau. 

• But with this grciit historical stwk I have always con* 
neetcil wliatever of real eminence came from our latest 
adversaries, w hethor thcologicul or metaphyskaK W hilst 
Hume is my princiiml precui'scr in philosophy, Kant 
cotnes in as an accessory; his fundamental conception 
WHS never really systematised and develojied but by 
Positivism. So, under the political aspect, Condorci?t 
required, for me, t4> bo completed by i>e Maistre, ftt>m 
whom, at the comniencoment of my career, I appiopriated 
all his leading principles, which now find no adequate 
appreciation exi'ept in the Positive school. These, with 
Bichat and Gall as my precuiwors in science, ai*u the six 
immediate pretlecessoi's who will ever connect me with 
the three fathers of the true mcMlern philosophy — Bacon, 
Descartes, and l.ieibnitz. Carrying on this noble gene- 
alogy, the Middle Ages, intellectually condenseil in 8t. 
Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon, and Dante, place me in 
direct subordination to the eternal prince of true thinkers, 
the incomparable Aristotle. 

ttetracing our ste{» as far as this true fountain-head, 
we feel deeply that, since the adequate extension of 
Botnq^s dominion, the more advanced populationa are 
yainly seeking for an universal rsUgion. Experience 
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luM-mde it qitita clear that no aupcputnni} belief eau^ 
eatUfy tbift mtimato longing. Two ineompatible M^o* 
iboiemi equally aimed at this neceasarj nnivoraaHty^ 
witbont wbieb Humanity could not follow her natund. 
destiny. But their opposed efforts only remilted in their 
mutmly neutralising each other, so as to reserre thk 
aitributa for doctrines susceptible of demonstration and 
admitting discussion. For more than five centuries, Islam 
renounces the conquest of the West, and Catholicism 
abandons to its eternal rival even the tomb of its pre^ 
tended founder, lliese vain spiritual a^tpirations have 
not even been able to extend over the whole teni- 
tory of the old temporal rule, divider] with an almost 
equal division l)etween the two imconcilable Mono- 
theisma e 

The East and the West, then, must sec^k, apart from 
all theology or metaphysics, the systematic bases of their 
intellectual aiwl moral communion. This long'cxpected 
ftision, which must afterwards gradually embrace the 
whole of mankind, can evidently only come from Posi- 
tivism, that is, from a doctrine whrise invariahle chaiwc- 
teristic is the combination of the real with the useful. 
Longlimiterl to the simplest phenomena, its theories have 
there produced the only really universal convictiona 
which as yet exist. But this natural privilege of the 
Positive methods and doctrines cannot for ever be con* 
lined to the domain of mathematics and physics. First 
developed in the sphere of natural order, it thence 
passeil naturally to the vital order, whence it has lately 
extended finally to tlie human onJer, collective or in* 
dividual This decisive completeness of the PositM 
spirit now does away with everj' pretext for preserving, 
by artificial means, the theological spirit, which has oomw , 
to lie, in modem Europe, as disturbing as the 
physical, of which it is b^h historically and dogma^a)]^ 
the source. Besides, the moral and political degn^a^ 
lion of the theological priesthood had long preclude any 
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a« iii tlie Middle Agesi ^ ▼iM of 
M>e doctrine by-t^e iasUnetive ngeeity of ite beet bi^ 

loetinotirely ebeedoned beneeforward to Its netnnd 
ddcayt ibe monotheietic belief, Chrietun or Mucuhmui, 
deeervee more and more the uafaroorable jadgmeni 
i^bicb, during the three eeniuriefi of iU riee to powefy 
it elidied from the nobleat stateemen and philoemihere 
of the Homan world. Not able at that time to judge 
the system but by the doctrine, tlioy hesitated not to 
reject, as the enemy of the human race, a provisional 
religion ivhich placed |)erfection in detachment from 
earth. Modem instinct reprobates still more strongly 
a morality which |>roc]oims that the benevolent senti*^ 
^ents are foreign to our nature^ which so misimderttands 
the dignity of labour as to refer its origin to a divine 
curse, and which makes woman the source of all evil. 
Tacitus and Trajan could not foresee that, for some cen* 
tuiies, the wts<loiu of the priesthood, aided by favour* 
able otrouinstances, would so far check the natui^ defects 
of s(g;h doctrines, as to dmw from them, provirionally, 
ailinirable results for society. But now tliat the Western 
priesthood has 1 ma?oiuo hopelessly retrograde, its belief, 
left to itself, tends to give free scope to the immoral 
character which is inherent in its anti -social nature. 
It deser^'ed the respectful ti'eatment of prudent con* 
servatives only so far as it was impossible to substitute 
for it a better conception of the world anil of man*"-a 
conception entirely de[ieodent on the slow rise of the 
Positive spirit. But this laborious initiation being now 
complete, Positivism dehnitively eliminates Oatholtcism, 
as every other form of tbeologism, by virtue eveo of the 
admimble social maxim above quoted. 

After fully satisfying the intelligence and the activity^ 
the Positive religion, ever Impelled by the reality which 
characteriseB It, has extended m due form even to feeling, 
whdctf is henceforth its principal domain and becomse the 
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of itn uuity. fiee no reason to fear tlieti iluii' 
any tnie thinkern^ tlieoretical or practical, can at 
present tlay, as in tlie early days of Catholicism, feil 
see the superiority of a real and complete faith, which^ 
far from being social by accident, shows itself such by 
iU inherent nature. For the rest, it is for the naseent 
priesthood of Positivism and for all its into disciples, by 
their conduct as men and dii2ens, to secure on groundn 
of ex|tenence a due appreciation of its excellence, even 
fr^>m those who cannot directly judge its principles, A 
doctrine which shall always develop all the human 
virtues, penMuinl, domestic, and civic, will >H>on bo re- 
sected by all its honest op|M>nents, whatever may bo 
their ungroiinded pivdilection for an ahseduie and egoistic 
synthesi'<, as opfsjsed to a ivlutivc and nltniistic one. ^ 

Ihit, to estiddisU this crucial coiii{ietitiQn, it was 
necessary first to so oondonso Positivism that it may 
become rt'ally j>opular. This is the i>articu)ar object of 
this small exceptional work, for which I interrupt, for 
some w(?ek§, my gieat reUgious construction, of which 
the lii'St half only is ua yet accoinplLsh«Hl. I had 
thought at first that this vaUmble episode should Ite 
postjxmed until the entire completion of that immense 
work, Ihit after writing, in January 1851, the Positive 
theory of human unity, I felt sutiiciently forwaid to 
allow me Ut intnaiuce such an interlude after the volume 
in which that theory foims the first and most itn{K)rtant 
chapter. Growing, oa I worked out that capital volume^ 
this hope l>ecamo mature when 1 wrote iU final preface, 

1 realise it t«x-doy, before I begin the construction of 
Dynamical Sociology, which will l»e the special subject of 
the third voliime of my Sy«lem vj Positive PoiUks^ to be 
publislied next year. 

Due to the unexpected ripeness of my principal con^ 
ceptions, this resolution was p'eatly strengthened by tbo 
fortunate crisis which has just abolished the 
mentory regime and institute<i a dictatorial repubUb, the 
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iw6 pridUlQoinary oonditions of «iny iriio rogon^mtio^* U 
j$ quito true that Um dictiiiorahip by no meana lyeara a^ 
Yft the character set forth a» essential in my Positivist 
jjeetures of 1847. What it most wants is to be com- 
patible with full freeilom of exposition and even of dis« 
eussion--a freedom absolutely indispcnstible for spiritual 
reorganisation, not to say that it alone can reassure uh 
against all retiograde tyninny. Bui under one fortn or 
other, this necessary complement will before long l»e 
attained, which smns to me to involve, as the precising 
phases, one lost violent crisis. Once attained, its advent 
on empirical grounds will soon determine the pence- 
fill creation of the syKtemutic triumvirate which gives 
its form and expression to the tein}M>r»l dictatorship 
^ut forward, in the licctiires above mentioncHl, as the 
government adapted to the organic transition. Without^ 
however, waiting for these two now phases of our re* 
volutionary e.vperimctit, the actual dictatoi'ship already 
permits the direct pro|Xigiiiion of renovating thought. 
The freedom of ox|)osition whicli ns a natural coiiso- 
quon^o it brings to all really constructive thinkei's by 
breaking ut length the storilo sway of the talkers, natur- 
ally acted as a special invitAtion t<o me to direct thf« 
thoughts of women ami ptxiletaries towards the l>asi» 
of thorough renovation. 

This work, then — an episode — by famishing a syste* 
nmtie Ismis for the active propagation of Positivisiii, 
necessarily forwards my principal construction, for it 
brings the new religion to its true social andicnc<^ How- 
ever solid the logical and scientidc Imsos of the intel- 
lectual discipline instituted by Positive Philosophy, its 
severe regime is too antipathetio to our present mental 
stale for it ever to prevail without the irresistible sup- 
port of women and the proletaries. The urgent nem 
of it can only be soundly appreciated by these two social 
masses, whi^, alien to all pretension to teaching, can 
akme Infocoe on their systematic chiefs the eneycbpedki 
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eondilSon# demanded bjr tbeir eoeial offleew This is whf: 
1 was bonnd not to shrink from introdneing into tb#^ 
noimlar langnage philoso{diical terms whieh are absQr 
itttety indispens^I^ terms not ereateil by Fomtivisin, but 
of which it baa systematised the meaning and fostered 
tim use, 8ueh are^ in particular, two paiia of essentia) 
value as characteristic formulas, first Siaiir and D^nomtfy 
then Objectkm and SufjJectivet without which my expCMit* , 
tion would remain inadequate* Once properly defined^ 
especially by their uniform use, their judicious employ- 
ment greatly facilitates instead of obscuring philoso- 
phical explanaiiona I do not scruple in this work to 
i^nsecmto expressions which the Positive religion must 
at once imas into univeiiuil circulation, consiimring the 
high importance of their use from the intellectual and» 
even the moral point of view. 

'flius led to comprise a true Catetbiem for the Beligion 
of llumanlty, I had Orst to examine, on rational prin- 
ciples, the form always adopted for such expositions, the 
dialogue. I soon b>und in it a fresh instance of the 
hap{>y instinct by which practical wisdom often aottol- 
]:aitos the eoiudusions of sound theory. Fi'osb from the 
special work of ('Oiistriicting the Positive theory of 
human language, I felt at ouce that since expression 
should always issue in communication, its natural form 
is the dialogue. Further, as all combinations, even 
phy(U<!al, and still morc^ logical, are binary, the dialogue 
admits, under pain of confusion, only one interlocutor. 
Ike monologue is in reality adapted only to conception, 
limiting itself to iho formal expression of its proceie^ 
as if one were thinking aloud, without reference to any 
hearer. When language is used not merely to assist tho^ 
investigations of the reason, but to direct the commuki*^ 
cation of its results then it requires a fresh sha|N^/ 
specially adapte<i to this transfer of ideas Ths^ ISO 
must take into account the peculiar state of the Ushwi^y 
and foresee the modifications which the naiursl 
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df- tnoh apposition will call for. In a worii^ the simple 
jllelment most thus become a mi convamtioii. Nor 
Mi kB eesential ooiKlitions be satisfacionly met esoept 
hf eesumbg one single and dearljr determined inter- 
■loeotor. But if this typo is jadictously chosen, it may, 
ordinary use, adoq\iately reprCHont every reader; 
sinoe indeed it were not {lossible to vary the mode of 
eaposition to meet the exigencies of each indltridnal^ as 
may be done in actual com'orsationu 
A discourse, then, which is in the full sense didactic, 
ought to differ essentially from one simply logical, in 
vrhtch the thinker freely follows his own course, paying 
no attention to the nattiml conditions of all communica- 
tion. Still, to avoid the great labour of recasting one*s 
tjioughts, in general we limit ourselves to laying them 
before others as we originally tholight them ; ibotigh thia 
rough method of exposition largely contributes to the 
scanty efficacy of most of our reading. The dialogue, the 
proper form for all real communication, is reserveii for 
the setting forth of such conceptions ns are at once im- 
portant enough and ripe enough to demand it. This is 
why, in all times, religious instruction is given in the 
form of conversation and not of simple stfitement Far 
from l)etraying a negligence excusable only in cases of 
seeondary importance, this form, rightly managed, is, on 
the contmiy, the only mode of exposition which is really 
didactic: it suits e<|uaUy every Intel ligonce. But the 

difficulties attendant on the new elaboration which it 
requires jasiify our not adopting it for onJinary ooin- 
munioations. It would W childish to aim at such per- 
fection for any instruction not of fundamental interest 
On the other hand, this transformation fon the purposes 
of teadking is only practicable whore the doctrines are 
Sufficiently worked out for us to be able to distinctly 
compare ilie diilerent methods of expounding them as a 
edhkob,. and to easily foresee the objections which they 
wiU naturally dicit 
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Were I tx>und here to {H>int oat eil the ^neriJ {>rin« 
ciplee applicable to the art of communication, I ahoul4 
dwell on the improveuienta admiiiaible in regard to at>4e.^ 
Kepocially devoted to the expreasion of feelings, poets 
have always felt bow saperior ia verse to prose for that • 
oxptession, to render aitificial language more esthetic, by 
bringing it lumrer to natural Unguage. Now, the same 
reasena would equally apply to the cominuniciiiion of 
thoughts, if we had to attai:h 2 us much im{)ortanoo to it. 
Concisoiiesa of hinguago and iho aid of imagery, the two 
ossontial charactenstu'S of true versiUcfition, would bo as 
appropriate for fH'rfecting the exposition of thought as 
the expansion of feolmg. 8o, ])orf»H't communication 
would retpiiro not merely the suljstitution of dialogue 
for monologue, hut also that of verso for prose. This 
sQ(.N>nd improvomont in teaching, however, must be atill 
more of an exception than the lli'St, bi'Causo of the addi- 
tional labour it requires. It presupposes even a greater 
matmity in the ooiKvptions ho exprosstHl, not only in 
their interpreUT but also in the .audicnre, which has, hy 
an effort of its own, to fill up at once tbo gaps left by 
|K>oticn I concision. This is wli}' several nilmirable poems 
are still only in prose, the imp^»r feet ion of tho fonn being 
at the time excusable, where th%> subjec^t was not gene- 
rally familiar. An analogous motive acted more strongly 
against putting into verse any I'eligious catechism. But 
the reality ami spontaneity which distinguish the Posi- 
tive belief will enable it in time to intro<1uce thia last 
improvement into its jKjpular exposition, when that 
Iwlief shall begin to spimd sufficiently to ailmit of 
cisenesH and imagery. Only provisionally, then, need Wo 
feel limited in it to the substitution of the dialogue for 
tho monologue. 

In accordance with this special theory as to the di- 
dactic form, ( was led not only to justify previous pren- 
tice, but even to improve upon it, so far as coiieqfns ibe : 
interlocutor. By leaving tho hearer completely unde- 
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ki'miiidd, the dialojf^e became extremely va^ie, and aa 
each even almost illusory. Having placed on rational 
ftnoands the empirical adoption of the dialogue^ I eoon 
^ that it would remain incomplete^ and if inoomptote» 
^tnadequate^ so long as it was not chmr who the second 

K aon was, at least to the author. Unless you set 
w you n reel, although in the immediate instance, 
an ideal communication, you cannot draw ont to the full 
all the inherent advantages of such a form. Then you 
institute a real eonvorsiition, as distinct from a atate>> 


raent thrown into dirilogue. 

Applying at once this clear principle, I naturally chosi^ 
the an^lic interlocutress who, after only one j-ear of 
direct living influence, has been now for more Uuin six 


years subjci-Uvely associated with all my thoughts as 
\#lth all my h^elingH, U is through her that I have at 
length become for Humanity an organ in the strictest 
sense twofold, a» may any one wlu> has worthily siilv 
mitted to woman*» influence. Without her 1 Khoukl 


never have bcf^ii able practically to make the career of 
St. Paul follow on that of Aristotle, by fi>imding the 
universal religion on true philosophy, after I had extracted 
the latter fnmi real science. The constant purity of our 
exceptional connection, and even the mlroit'ahlo stipoii- 
ority of the angel who never received due recognition, 
arc moreover ulmidy fully approci/ited hy nohler minds. 
When, four years I revealed this incoinjmmhle in- 
spiration by the publication of my Ih^irountti on the 8tj$U:m 
o/ Potdiitistn^ she could at first only lie judj^i by its in- 
ielleOtttal and moral results, theni^eforwan? appreciable 
. by the pathetic heart as by the synthetic mind. But 
last year the three introductor}* pieces, which will ever 
be the distinctive feature of the first volume of my Sf/ 0 teM 
o/ Potiiity* enabled all to directly appreciate 

this eminent nature. Hence, when I recently publislied 
th0 second volume of the same treatise, 1 was already 
abhi to* openly congratulate m>welf on the touching 
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unonimity of marked sympathy which both 
towards tho new Beatrice. These three public 
denis dispel at once all doubt as to my sainted lieii{erf 
with whom the duly pre^red reader is suffiricmUy 
acquainted for our oonversatiofus to possess their 
peculiar and immediate interest r ' 

Such a catechumen meets perfectly all the essehiial 
conditions of tho best form of teaching. Su{)6rior though 
she was, Madame Clotilde de Yaux was yet so early 
snatched from me that it was impossible sufficiency to 
initiate her in Positivism, tho point to which her own 
wishes and efforts tended. Ikfore death broke 
hnally ibis affectionate instruction, pain and grief had 
seriously im])eded it. When I now accomplish subject* 
ively the systematic prej^iuration which 1 could hardly 
enter upon during her life, my angelic disciple brlim 
witli her nothing l^yond the primary dispositions to be 
found in most women, and even in many proletaries. In 
all those souls which Positivism has not yet reached^ I 
presuppose solely, as in my eternal companion, a pro- 
found desire to know the religion which can overcome 
the modern nimrchy, and a sincere vcneiation’for ita 
priest. I should even prefer for I'caders those in whom 
no scholastic training interferes with the spontaneoKis 
fulfilment in fair degree of these two previous oon- 
ditions. 

All who know luy general institution of the fnili 
guardian angels, already iRifficiently explained in 
PosUive Polittr 0 f are aware, moreover, that the prioeiiiaP 
female typo holmes in it habitually inseparahlo 
the two others. This sweet connection holds good| srah' 
the exceptional ease which presents to me in combiitwtli^- 
in mypnie and immoiial companion, the sub jecrivewtiM^ 
my second life presupposes, and the objective 
who should have add<^ grace to my iranrient 
From the time that her invariable reserve had 
my aHeciion as to raise it to the level of her 
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- #syied ita4 ih« openlj avovred union w&ielK iliouid 
J^mm on a legal adoption, auitablo to our d^paHty in 
; agn When I ahall pobltah our noble oomapondenoe, 
\$kky laat letter will give direct evidcHDce ihia ho!^ pro* 
^ the only one which, under oar reepective demaSen, 
eras compatible with r«poae and happineea 

It i« tlien without effort that t proceed to one in thU 
catechiem the peiuonal deeignationa habitually iiaeil in 
rdi^UR ineiruction. More even than the prieetbood 
of theology does the priesthood of Positivism require in 
its priests complete maturity, most pi^iciilarl^ by viHue 
of its immense enoyelopcHlio preparation. This is why 1 
have dxed the oniination of the priests of Humanity at 
lorty*two, the age at which the develo(unent of the l^y 
gnd the brain is completely ended, as is also the first 
social life. The names of /aiher and thttig/Uer become 
then peculiarly appropriate as beiweim the teacher and 
the catechiiinen, in cunfonnity with the old etymology 
of the word pneet. By using them here, I naturally 
approximate to the per^nal relatums amid which I 
should have lived had it not been for our fatal catas- 
tro^o. 

. But this concentration of tlie holy conversftiion on the 
presiding angel ought not to conceal from the reader, 
any more than from myself, that my two other patron- 
esses take constantly an appropriate though silent part 
ha ik The veneniUe mother and tlie noble adopted 
daughter, whose subjective influence and objective service 
X have elsewhere explained, will always hei*e li« |>resent 
^ my heart when my intellect sholl l>e duly feeling the 
. domuiant impulse. For the future become inseparable, 

‘ iham three angels are so my own ihatlbeir constant co- 
fmmtion lum lately suggested to the eminent artist, 
wh^ PosiiiThtm now cl^s with pride, an admljrable 
eStllMo htspimiioo, which converts a mere portrait into 
m picture of profound meaning. 

vA dSlIsciloconvefsation on this plan renders my own 


t*arridlM PiASe iJlwW_ , 
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labour ewer aa well ha ibat of my reader. For soofa a 
pctblie expcieitiot} cornea very near tbe private escplana-^ 
tiona for which my aainted companion wpuld have nat^r-^ 
ally aaked me had our objectire union loated longer, aa fa 
already clear from my philosophical letter on Marriage^ 
The very i>oriod of the ^ear at which { accomplish tbift 
pleasant tuak recalls with pKiuliar force her own nn* 
suggertted wishes, during our incompamlile year, for a 
methodical initiation. 1 ha\*o only then to carry myself 
hack eoveii ycaia to cotiooive, im actually spoken, Uiat 
which I nutsi now <lcvelop subjectively, by placing my* 
in 1852, iu the situation of 1845. Hut this effort 
of transpiihition brings with it the precious coro^wDsation 
that 1 am able to givo n l)ctti^r iilea of the angelic as- 
cendency which 1 Clin mdy adequately chamcterise bj 
combining two ndinirnblc versea, respectively meant foT 
Heatrice and Haura*^ 

cho impimilUa U ittln niente * 

O^id tw'sio dal cor m'avnliK^ f 

She’ uho doth imp'undii'o nir .<k>ul (Ory) 

‘lore funn luy heart evur,\ low thou^cht, 

Tliistnnly accomplishment of an initiution prompted by 
iifTection brings it inoiwver into fuller agreement with 
the paternal feelings which finalty prevailed towards her 
who will always l)e nssocuitetl with me ns at once disciple 
and coUeagiie. Her age having liecome fixed, in ohedh 
eiico to the gonenil law of the subject iv'o ]ife» mine ex- 
ceeds it more and moi^, so as even now to allow only 
liliat images, ^rhis mora perfect continuity of our two 
lives perf^ts also the wdiofe harmony of my own natmvh 
In tints explaihing the Positive constitution of bdmiiiii 
unity, I am developing and consolidating the fandor 
mental connection lietween my prit^ate and my 
life. The philasophioal influence of the an^l wnO iX* 

^ Jhuuc, Pm\ xxvHi. 3 * f Petmichi Sonnet IsXXvh ,1^ 
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• m boeoiiMMi then ea eoin{}1ete end a» div^ tm it 
^ be. end oennequentljr bejrond dispute in the eves 
e% mL ^ 1 Tentitre ^en to hope Umt^ to eeeble me to 
just |fretiiude» tho nobler minde will noon by 
mdr due aid supply the deaoienoy of which 1 am pro* 
lenndly conscious in tho midst of my best daily prayers* 
as was Dante in regard to his sweet pati^noss-*** 

Non 6 V affusion mia tanto profonda 
Clie ba«iti a render vol graxia per graxia. 

—Par.lv. Ilf* 

Affection fails me to nmotto thj grace 

With Cffoal sera of gmUtade.— C asy’s ftimdatickm, 

.Jut this gratitude of the public mtiati equally with my 
ewit, embrace the two other guardian angels who eoiu- 
plote tho presiding female induenoe over me. However 
tUsdant, alas 1 the imposing memory of the perfect C?atho* 
Ucism which swayed my noble and tender mother, it 
wOi always be an incitement to me to give preoetience, 
mow than in my youth, to the corwtant cuUlvaUon of 
feeling over that of intellect and even of activity. On 
the other band^ were a too exclusive sense of the neces- 
sity of basing all real public virtue on private goodness 
to lead me to undervalue the importance of civic morality, 
u importance inherent in it and directly its own, I 
^ould soon ooiTect myself by the admirable sociability 
Gi my third patroness. I undertake this episcxiic work, 
thei^ under the especial Assistance of all my angels, 
aithmmfh two of them can only cooperate silently, with* 
^ their personal claims to the veneration 

looked at from a more general point of view, this form 
of teaching tends directly to convey a strong impression 
^ ^echaiacter of the religion to be Uu^t Fot^, of 
itself, it brinmout the fundamental nature of the Positive 
qratem^whidb, aiming above all at the syiteniAtie dis- 

» 
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cipline of all the powers of mau, rests prlncipanyon Uie 
eonstant concurrence of feeling with reason to regulate; 
activity. Now, this series of conversations always repne> 
•ents the heart and the intellect os combining in religious 
union to moralise the material power to which the world • 
of action is necessarily subjected, in that world the 
woman and the priest are, in fact, the two indispensable 
elements of the true moderating power, wliich is at once 
domestic and civic. In organising this holy coalition 
in the interests of society, each constituent proceeds 
here in conformity with its true nature: the heart 
states the questions, the intellect answers them. Thus 
the very foi*m of this Catechism }>oints at once to the 
great central idea of Positivism : man thinking under 
the inspiration of woman, to bring synthesis into coti^ 
staut harmony with sympathy iu order to regularise 
synergy. ^ 

The adoption of this ineth<sl for the now religious in-' 
struction shows that it addresses hy preference the sex in 
which nfTectioii pi'odouiinatos. This preference, quite in 
accoinlance with the true spirit of the Cnal legime, is m 
an es|H>ciitl manner adapteil to the last tx^insition, in which 
eveiy intiuonce recognised by the nomal state must 
:ilways work w'ith gitja ter strength, if with less )*egularity. 
The l»etter proletaries aiD likely, it seems to me, ere long 
to welcome hei^rtily this short but <lecisiv6 work ; yet it 
is more suited to women, especially to women without 
instruction. They alone can fully understand the pre^ 
()ondorance that ought to Ije given to the habitual colti-* 
vation of tlio heart, so borne down by the coarse activity, 
both in s|H)culation and action, which prevails in the 
modern Western world It is solely in this sanctuaiy 
that, at the present day, we con find the noble aubmii^ 
svveness of spirit requir^ for a systematic regeneratioiin 
During the last four years, the reason of the people has 
suffei^ profoundly from the unfortunate exercise of uni- ’ 
versal sufTrage ; it had previously been preserr&d from 
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tbe eanstitutional sophiams imd FaHiAmc^Uiry Intriguer 
«of which the rich and the literary class had bad the 
vkmopoly. Developing a blind pride, our nroletariea 
have thought themselves able to settle the highest soeiat 
» ^estions without submitting to any serious study. 
Tliougb this clotcrionition is muclt less in the southern 
popuwtioiiB of the West, the resuitanee of Catholidsm 
sheltering them against the inetaphysics of Protestantism 
or Deism, the reading negative Imoks is beginning to 
spread it itxi much even tliere. 1 see none anywhere 
but women, wlio, as a consequence of their wholesome 
exclusion from ]>oliiioal action, can give me the support 
requiroil to secure the free ascendency of the principles 
whicl^ shall in the end qualify the proletaries to place 
^oir conii<lence aright on |)oiiits of theory as well as on 
points of practice. 

Ilestdes, the dt*ep-8eattHl mental anarchy jusiillos fhiM 
special appeal of the Positive religion to the aifective sex, 
as it renders more necessary than ever the predominance 
of feeling, the solo existing preservative of Western 
society from a complete and irreparable dissolution, 
^ince the close of the Middle Ages, the iiiAuencc of 
women haa been the solo though unacknowledged check 
on the moral evils attaching to the mental alienation to^ 
wards which the West more and more tende<l, espc^cially 
its centre — France. Tliis chronic unreason being hence- 
forth at itii height, since there is no social maxim but 
Kueeumbe to a corro.sive discussion, fcK^ling alone main- 
taina order in the West. Hut feeling even is seriously 
weakened already by the reaction of the sophisms of the 
intetleci, these being always favourable to the personal 
hmitnets which are, moreover, the more energetic. 

Of the three sympathetic iiisCincts which helong to 
oar true cerebral constitution, ibe and last are 
much weakencii, and the intermediate nearly extinct, in 
the iDa|ority of the men who take an active part at pre> 
e^nt in Western agitation. Penetrate to the interior 
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ot amiing fiimiUe9» and jou fiitd how little stretig^ 
atittchwnt bee left, in the intercourse which Bhepbl 
foeter it most. As lor the general kindness, so mofilk 
vaunted at present, it ie more an indication ol hatred 
the rich than of love of the poor. For modem phila^ 
thropy too often expresses ite pretended benevolence ib 
forms appropriato to anger or envy. But the social in» 
Atinct of most constant use, as affording the only iiO’- 
ine<Uate basis ol all true discipline of man, has suffered 
even more than the two others. The deterioration la 
this respect, most traceable in the rich and educated, 
spreads even among proletaries, unless a wise indifferenca 
divert them from the political movement 

Still, veneration can continue to exist in the midst o( 
the wildest revolutionary aberrations ; it is indeed thebL 
best natural ooiTective. I learnt this formerly by per* 
somd experience during the profoundly negative phase 
which necessarily preceded my systematic development 
At that time enthusiasm alone proservod mo from a 
sophistical demoralisation, though it laid me peculiarly 
o{mn for a time to the seductions of a shallow and 
depraved juggler. Veneration, at the present day, is 
the dec'isive mark which distinguishes tho revolntionkti 
susceptible of a real regeneration, however behind they 
may be in point of intelligence, especially among the 
Communists who are without instruction. 

But, though in tho immense majority of those whofUNik 
negative we may still discern this valuable symptom, m 
tho majority of their chiefs it is certainly not found, tbs 
existing anarchy giving everywhere a temporary 
dominance to liad natures.^ These men, ab^lutely. 
susceptible of discipline, despite their small nuuil^ 
wield a vast influence, which infects with the feimeitii^^ 
subversive ideas the heads of all who are without , 
rooted convictions. There is no general remedy ' 

sent for this plague of the West except the oont^^ 
the people or the severity of tho governments. 
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wlileh alone will socum the regular aetiOJi oS 
Athene two Bafeguanls cm at the outset find nooommand- 
iEjg support but m the feeling of women, soon to bo aided 
tijr thO reason of the pit)letariate. 

'Without the due iutervention of women, the diaeiplitie 
of Positwism would not succeiMt in driving back to the 
last ranks these pretendcni ihinketw who speak with 
decnsion on sociological questions though ignorant of 
, aiithmetic. For the people, still sharing iu many re* 
apeots their worst faults, is incapable as yet of support* 
ing the new priesthoal against these dangerous talkers* 
At least, I can, for the moment, hojH^ Cor no ooUeotive 
assistance except from the proletaries who, stamling aloof 
hitherto from our |>oHticAl discussions, are not ilie less 
dnstinctively attached, ns women are, to the social aim of 
the great revolution. These two classes form the milieu 
prepared for this Catechism. 

Over and aliovo tlie genenil reasons which should in 
this place direct my attention chiefiy to women, I was 
hmg ago Icsl to look principally to them for the trium* 

S ant odvent of the solution of the Western problem 
Heated by the whole Past. 

tn the first place, it would lie absurd to propose to 
end witliout them the moat iltoroiigh of all liuiUAii revolu* 
tions, whilst in all pi'evious revolutions they took a very 
targe share. Were their instinctive re|Mignance to the 
ikiodbm movement really invincible, that woulii bo enough 
to ensure its failure. It is the true source of the strange 
and fatal anomaly which forces rotrogrnde chiefs ovk 
firogressive populations, ns though idiocy and hypocrisy 
#6re to supply the oflicial securities for Western order. 
Till Positt%*e religion has snfiidenily overcome this resist- 
ance of women it wdll not lie able, in its tmiiment of 


the l^ing partisans of the differont liclated systems, to 
|dv« free scope to its decided and just reprobation of 
iQ||ental mid moral inferiority. 

V Thbse. who at the present day deny the innate existence 
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of the disiniereflUKil aifociions lay ihemselveg open to tha 
jWft auaptcion of rejecting on this point the demonatm- 
tiona of modem science only beoause of the radical im* 
perfection of their own feelings. As they pursue no 
good, however trifling, but from the lure of an infinite 
reward or from the fear of an eternal punishment, they 
prove their heart to he as degraded as their intellect 
evidently is, considering the absurdity of their beliefs. 
An<l yet, by the tacit adhesion of women, the direction 
of the West is still intrusted to those whom such char- 
acteristics will exclude, and wisely, from all the higher 
functions, when Positivism shall have duly systematised 
the reason of mankind. 

But the Ucligion of Humanity will soon strip the 
rotrogi'ade party of tliis august support, which it retain^ 
solely from a just horror of anarchy. For in spite of 
adverse conceptions resting on previous associations, 
women aix? well disposed to value aright the only doctrine 
which ill the pn^sent day can thoroughly combine order 
with progress. Above all, they will recognise the fact 
that this final synthesis, while it comprehends every 
phase of pur existence, better secures tlm supremacy of 
U»eling than «litl the provisional synthesis which sacri- 
ficed to it the intellect and the activity. < >ur philosophy 
comes into perfin-t agreement with the tendencies of 
women by ending the encyclof>edic scale with morals, 
which, as science and as art', aio ms'essarily the most 
im|K)r(nnt and the most difficult study, condensing ami 
controlling all the others, (living at length full scope 
to the fetdings of chivalry, which in earlier times were 
compressed by the conflicts with theology, Positive wor- 
ship makes the affective sex the moral providence of oor 
sj>ecie«* In that worship every true woman mippliea 
us in daily life with the l^t representative of the tru^. 
Great Being. The Positive regime conetitutiiif, on 
systematic principles, the family as the normal hesis of 
society, ensures the due prevalence therein of the infinenee 
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of women, at length become the mpreme private authority 
on the common etlucation. On all these grounds^ the 
taiio religion will bo fully appreciated by women, as soon 
aa they ginsp adequately its leading characteriatiOR. 
Kven those who at first Hhould re^mt the loss of ohimeri* 
cal hopes will not be slow to fe^ the moral superiority 
of our subjective immortality, so thoroughly altruisiio 
in its nature, its compared with the old objective immor* 
taiity, which could never be other than radically eristic. 
1^6 law of eternal widowhooil, the distinctive leaturo 
of Positivist marriage, would bo enough to form, on this 
point, a decisive contrast. 

The better to incor()Orate women into the Western 
revolution, its last pliase must lie looked on as having 
natural ly for them a deep and sp^^ial interest, in direct 
relation with their own i)6Ciiliar destiny. 

The four great classes which sutistantially constitute 
modern society, weiv destined to exp<?rienco in succession 
the radicjil convulsion iwjuired at first for its ilnal re- 
generation. It liegan, tti the last century^ with the 
intellcctmil eloinent, which rose in successful insurrec- 
tion against the whole system based on theology and 
war. The political explosion which was its natural 
result took its rise soon after in the middle classes, who 
had long been growing more eager to take the plaice of 
the nobility. But the resistance of the nobility through- 
out Europe c»>uld only l>e overcome by calling in the 
French proletariate to the aid of its new b^mporal chiefs. 
Thus intixxittoetl into the great political struggle, the 
proletariate of the West put forw'ard irresistible claims 
to its just ineori)oraUon into the modern order, as soon 
as poaco allowed it to make its own wishes sulllciently 
clear. Htill this revolutionaiy chain does not yet 
include the most fundamental element of the true 
human order. The revolution in regard to women must 
now complete the revolution which concerned the prole- 
tariat just as this last consolidated the revolution of the 
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middle daeaeSf sprung ^riginallf from the philoaophieei 
revolution. 

Then only will the modem convoJaion bnve really 
pared all the essential bases of the final regeneration 
Till it takes in women, it can only insult in prolonging 
otir lamentable oscillations between retrogression aiko 
anarchy. But this final complement is a more natural 
outcome of the whole of the antecedent phases than any 
one of them is of its predecessor. It connects most closely, 
with the popular phase, as the social ineorpomtion of thd 
proletariate is evidently bound up with and dependent^ 
on, the due enfranchisement of woman from all labour’^ 
away from borne. Without this universal emancipation, 
the indispensable complement of the al>olition of serfage, 
the proletary family cannot be in a true sense conv 
stituted, since in It women remain hahittially exposea 
to the horrible alternative of want or prostitution. 

The beM practical summary of the whole modem pro- 
gramme will soon be this indisputable principle— -AfUn 
oii(/kt to maintain vontan, in order that she may be able 
to discharge properly her holy functiou. This Cateehism 
will, 1 bope^ mane sensible the intimate connection of 
such a condition with the whole of the great renovation* 
not merely moral, but also mental, and even material. 
Infiuenced by the holy reaction of this revolution in the 
position of women, the revolution of the proletariate will 
by itself clear itself of the subverdTo tendencias whlA 
as yet neutralise it. Woman's object lieing everywhsfre 
to secure the legitimate supremacy of moral force, the 
visits with especial ^probation all collective violence; 
she in less tolerant of the yoke of numl)ers than of tl^t 
of wealth. But her latent social influence will 
introduce into tlie Western revolution, under its 
other aspects, modifications less directly traceable tu k,.; 
but not less valuable. It will facilitate the edv^t te- 
political power of the industrial pattieiate and dC the 
rositive priesthood, by leading both to dissociatjfthem*^ « 
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onee for oil from Uio boterogoneouo ond ophom^ 
ml doABM which directed the inmotiion ia ito oegiitiire 
pb oo e . Bo oompletedi and «o purified, the molutloii of 
, the Weot will proceed firmly and oyoteoiiiikoUy towardo 
its poooefiil termination, undm* the general direction of the 
tme servants of Humanity. Their organic and prognsoo* 
ire guidance will completely oet anide the retrograde 
and anarchical parties, all persiotence in the Uieological 
or metaphysical state being treate<l as a weakness of 
" brain incapacitating for government 
. Buch are the essential conditions which re)>resont Uie 
'composition of this Catechism as fully a<laptetl to its 
• most important ofiice, in the present or for the future. 
\¥heo the Positive religion shall have gained sufficient 
^H^mptance, it will lie the iH^t summary for constant 
use. For the present it must serve, as a general view, 
to prepare tlio way for its free acceptance, by a suc- 
cessful propagation, for which hitherto theiw was no 
systematic guidance a\«nilable. 

Taken as a whole, this episoiUo oonstnictioo expresses, 
even by its form and conduct, all the great intellectual 
and moral attributes of the new faith. 'Diere will Ije 
felt in it throughout a worthy subordination of the reason 
of man to the feeling of woman, in order that the heart 
may bring all the powers of the intellect to the most 
difficult and important teaching. Its ultimate reaction 
rilould then secure respect for, and even the extension 
to others of, my own private worship of the incompar- 
able angel from whom 1 derive at once the chief inspira- 
itons and their best exposition. Huch services will soon 
render my saintei! interlocutress dear to all truly regene- 
rated snirita Henceforward inseparable from mine, 
her glorification will constitute my most precious reward. 
Imtvocably incor[K>ratorl into the true Supreme Being, 
her tender image supplies me, in the eyes of all, with ita 
best imperdonation. In each of tny three daily prayers, 
the adomtion of the two condenses all my wishes for 
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inward perfection in the admirable form in which Uie 
ftublitnest of Mystics foreshadowed in his own way the 
moral motto of Positivism — {Live for oihefB ) : — ♦ 

May f love Theo more than myself, nor love myself save for 
Thee. " , 

Amem te plm qmfn me, nee me nisi ptfipter ie / 

— Imitalio Christie ili. 5, 82, 83— (od. Hirsche.) 

AuausTE COMTE, 

Founder of the JfUUgion of Ifumanil^, 

Parts, 25K4 CharIiRmaonr 64 
(Sunday, wth July 1S52). 

P.S, — To increase the usefulnesa of this Catechism, 
1 add to its preface an intprovod edition of tlie short 
c!ntaloguo which 1 p\ihUshed, <Sth Octol>©r 1851, with 
the view <»f g\iiding (ho more thoughtful minds among 
the |HK)plo in their <dioice of l)ooks for con^t!\nt use* it 
is a service which iit the present time could only origin- 
ate with the Positive priesthood, by virtue of its ency- 
clopedic cliaractor, thus hi'onght into distinct light. The 
damage Iwdh to iidellect aiul morals everywhere result- 
ing fix)m irregular reading, shouhl sutHcicntly indicate 
ut the present time the increasing iiu^xrrtanco of this 
short synthetical woik. Though the collection has not 
yet been formed, each can without dilKcuIty even now 
collect in one $ha{>e or other iu separate parts. 
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To facLlttuto the ^tu^iy of thLs C’at^^rhism, the autlior 
fffl vises the i*eai1er to devote at first two weeks to it, 
alkming a day for each eonversation. Two hoinn a day 
will siilllee for ixwUng in the morning, and t'eadtng 
again iii Uie evening, eaeh of tho fourteen chapters, 
the Preface included. After this general introduction, 
the reader will be able to go Isirk upon the aovernl 
dialogues at his pleasui'e, till bo lias made them 
hts own. 




INTRODUCTION.* 


GENERAL THEORY OF RELIGION, 


CONVERSATION 1. 

The Womm, — 1 have often asked myself, my dear 
father, why you persist In designating a» a religion your 
univeii»a] doctrine, though it rejects all autmmatural 
belief. But on roAection I considered that thia term ia 
given in common u«e to many different and even in* 
comjpatible systems, each of which claims it excluaively, 
whiiat no one of them haa at any time been able, taking 
the whole of our apeOiea, to reckon up aa many adherenta 
aa opponents, Thia led me to think that thia funda- 
mentiu term must have a general acoeptation, radically 
Independent of every special faith. If ao, I oonjectitred 
that^ keeping close to thia essential meatiing, you might 
m dmniinate Positivism, in spite of the greater ooh* 
Imst that exists between it and the previous doctrines, 
Which openly avow that their mutual differences are aa 
•erioos as the pointa in which they agree. Still, aa thia 
explaiiation seems to me yet far from clear, 1 a^ you to 

> the Roman immemls atiacbed to the headittgi indtoate the 
aariat of the thiitom coormatioos, the Arabic the divfsiQaa of 
each part ef the work. 

u 
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begin jour exposition by explaining^ in direct and pre- 
cise language, the radical aense of the word Religim. 

The PrieeL — This name, my dear daughter, has, in 
fact, by its etymology no necessary connection with any 
of the opinions that may bo used for attaining tbe end 
to which it points. In itself, it expresses the state of 
perfect wiily^ which is distinctive of our existence, boUt 
individual and social, when all its parts, moral as well as 
physical, habitually converge towaids a common purpose. 
Tims the term would be equivalent to tbe word syn^iew^ 
were it not that this last, not by force of its composition, 
but by nearly univei'snl custom, is now limited entirely 
to tbe domain of tbe intellect, whilst the other embraces 
all the attributes of man. Keligion, then, consists in 
regulating each individual nature*, and in raUying all the 
separate individuals \ whicli are but two distinct cases of 
one problem. For every man, in the successive periods 
of hb life, differs from himself not less than at any one 
time he dilTers from others ; so that ih*e laws of per- 
manence and participation are identical. 

Huoh harmony, for the individual or society, not being 
ever fully attainable, so complicated is our existence, 
this definition of raligion delineates, then, the unchang- 
ing ty{>e to wdiicli tends mot*o and more the totality of 
human effoi^U Our happiness and our merit consist, 
above nil, in drawing as near hs possible to this unity, 
the gradual development of which is the best measure 
of progress towards individual or social perfection* 
As the various attributes of man come into freer play, 
the more important becomes their habitual concert, but 
at the same time the more difficult, were it not thai 
their evolution tended of itself to make us more suscep- 
tible of discipline, as I will explain to you shortly. , , 

The value always sot on this synthetical state natm^ 
ally concentrated attention on the method of attaining 
it. Thus men were led, taking the means for tlie en£ 
to transfer the name of retigian to whatever sysleiii el 
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opbtanii it represimi«<l But however UTeconclIable 
these numerous beliefs al first sight sppear, Positivtism 
beings tlmm iuto esseiitial egreomentv bj referring each 
to the purpose it snaweroci in its own time ami country* 
There is, at bottom, but one religion, at once universal 
and finol, to which'nll the partial and provLsionaUynUxeses 
more and more |K)inted, so far as their t^pective eondb 
lions allowed. These several empirical efforts are now 
succeodcii by the systematic development of human unity ; 
for it has at length Ijecitmo [lossiblo to eonstituto this 
unity, immciliately and completely, by virtue of tlie sum 
total of our unsystematic preparations 'lima it is tlmt 
Positivism naturally ix*moves the mutual antagonism of 
the difjTereni anicce<ient religions, by taking as its own 
peculiar domain that common ground on which they all 
Instinctively rested. Its doctrine could never be uni' 
versiilly received weie it not that, despite its anti-theo-' 
logical principles, its relative spirit secures it, by the 
nature of the ease, strong afilnit ies wdth every form of 
l^elief that has been able for a time to gtiido any pait 
whatever of Humanity. 

The iroj/iau. -Your definition of religion will satisfy 
roe oomplolcly, my father, if you can succeed in clearing 
up the serious ditficulty which seems to me to arise from 
its too great comprehensiveness. For, in defining our 
unity, you take in the physical as well as the morol 
nature^ They are, in fact, so bound up together that no 
true harmony is possible if one tries to separate them. 
And yet I cannot accustom myself to include health 
under religion, so as to make moral science, in its full 
conception, extend to medicine. 

The Pru itL'-^Xnd yet, my daughter, the arbitrary 
sepuraAlon which you wish to perpetuate would 
directly contrary to our unity. It is due solely to the 
inadequacy of the last provisional religion, which could 
not di^ipline the soul save by ^ving into profane hands 
the management of the body. In the ancient theoetnoies. 
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the most complete and most d^vable fomm of the attpeiv 
natural regime, this groundless diTision did not saw; 
the art of hygiene and of medicine was in them always 
a mere adjunct of the priesthood. 

Such is really the natural order which Posiritism 
comes forward to restore and to consolidate, by virtue of 
the completeness which characterises it. The art of man 
and the science of man are each of them indivisible, as 
are the several aspects of their common object, all parts 
of which are in iinbmken connection. No sound treat- 
ment of either body or mind is {possible, now that the 
physician and the priest study exclusively the physical or 
the moral nature ; not to speak of the philosopher, who, 
in our modem anarchy, wrests from the priestho^ the 
domain of the intellect, leaving it that of the heart. 

The diseases of the brain, and even many others, dally 
prove the powerlessness of all medical treatment limited 
to the lowest organa It is quite as easy to see the in- 
adequacy of every priesthoo<l which aims at guiding the 
soul whilst taking no account of its subordination to the 
liody. This &e[>aration, which is in two ways anarchical, 
must then cense, once for all, by a wi.s 4 ^ rcincorporation of 
medicine into the domain of the priesthood, when the 
Positive clergy shall have adequately fulfilled its enqrv 
elopedio conditions. In fact, the moral point of view 
is alone able to secure active obedience for hygienic ilt- 
junctions, alike whether they concern the individual ot 
society. This is easily verified by the fruitlessness of the 
efforts made by Westeiti physicians to regulate our dtet| 
now that it is no longer under the control of the old 
religious piocepis. Men will not generally submit to 
practical inconvenience solely on the ground of tbw 
personal health, where eadi is left to judge for hinuw^j; 
for we are often more sensible of actual and eigftaiiis 
annoyance than of distant and doubtful advantagaa Wo/ 
m\tst appeal to an authority higher than any iimv$4«>i|t9 
to establish, even on the most unimportant pohit% ruM ; 
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<rf I**! reating t^n oa a aoeial jadgaamt iriiioti 

twer aankiU uncert4intj« 

Now that I ham that ram^, ia all 
Its extent, the natural province of roUgfon, I would know. 
°*y Ite general condiUonx. It haa often 

bMn repreaented to ne aa depending eoleljr on the heart. 
But I hare ^way« thought that the intolteet haa aleo ita 
wrt to It Could I gain a clear idea of the parta reapec- 

tiveljasKigneil thetwoJ 

j.5^. A light judgment on tbU point, my 

auffhter, followA from a searching oyamiimUon of tho 

riTi ^ oompoaitioa 

of aU the teriM used by man. It is ao constmoted aa to 
eipr^ a twofold connection which, if juatly conmived, 
aufflcieut te aummaniio the whole abxtract theory of 
our unity, fo constitute a complete and durable har- 
mony, what w really wanteil ia to biml ItyHher the within 
by love and to bitul it again to the witliout by faith, 
^h, generally Ktat^i, ia the necesaary participation of 

intelli^ oa regarda the aynthetioel 
states, individna] or collective. 

mfferent iiiclinationa can be aubordinatod. F«r our ao- 
ttona Md our tboughte being alwaya awayed by our affeo- 
**”"* • ••wibony would be unattainable by man if tbeee laat 
wan n<rt ^ordmated under one panunoimt instinct. 

But thu internal condition of unity would be in- 

O^e of a superior power, to which our exiatenm 
must al«a.ra submit, even whilst modifying it It is 
or^r that we may be the better aubj^ of this 

H JiMttony, ea individuals or 
^ aoctetics, w eepedally mdispensable. And oonveiaelv 
pr^omraanoa of the without tends to regulate t£ 
T**l?*“ »*y the eacmideney of the itiau!^ moat 

rU omufitnma on which reIi|pon ^ponda an nattily 
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connectoci, especially when the external order can becomo 
the object of the internal feeling. 

7*he WonifiTL — In this abstract theory of our unity*I 
find, my father, a radical difficulty, in regard to the moral 
influence. In considering the internal harmony, you 
snem to me to forget that our personal instincts have un- 
fortunately greater energy than our sympathetic tenden- 
cies. Now, their prepondemnce, which seems calculated 
to make them the natural centre of our whole moral 
existetu'c, would on tho other hand make j^rsonal unity 
almost inconipiUiblc with f^xnal tinity. Yet the two uni- 
ties not having been found irreconcilable, 1 need fresh 
explanation to show that they are in thoiusidves entirely 
compatible. 

7'he Priff»t — Herein you have, rny rlaughter, directl}^ 
raised the gmnd problem of uian^s existence, which is, 
in fact, to hccuro tho gradual |im!oniinanco of sociability 
over iiersonality, whorons personality is naturally pre- 
dominant'. Tho better to understand tho fw-jssibility of 
this, wo must Wgin by comparing tho two opposite 
forms which our moral unity seems natunilly to admit, 
acconiing ns its internal basis in egoistic or altruistic. 

You ju.st now used (ho plural in s]>caking of our per- 
sonality, and by so doing involuntarily bore witness to 
its radical inability to constitute any real and lasting 
harmony, even in a Ixdng cut off from scx'iety. For this 
monstrous unity wouhl require not merely the aljsence 
of every sympathetic impulse, but also the preponder- 
ance of one single selfish instinct. Now this is only 
found in (he lowest animals, 'where all is leferretl to the 
instinct of nutrition, especially when there is no dlstine^ 
tion of sex. But everywhere else, and particularly in 
man, this primary want once supplied, there is scope 
for the pTOvalence in succession of several other person^ 
instincts, the nearly equal energy of which would neif- 
tniHse their conflicting claims to the entire eomnmiid 
of our whole moral exMtence. Unless all submitted to 
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affectioDS mttng on outward objects^ tlie heart would bo 
for ever agitated by internal conflicta between the in^ 
IMilees of the senses and the ineitementa of pride or of 
vanity, etc,, suppfjstng that cupidity proper ebould csasa 
to reign, together %viih the purely bodily wants. Moral 
unity, then, is impossible, even in a solitary existenoev 
for every Ijeing under the exclusive dominion of personal 
affections, which prevent his living for others. Huch are 
many wild beasts, whom we see, allowing for times of 
temporal^ union, usually oscillating Ijotwecm a disorderly 
activity and an ignoble tor^ior, from their not finding 
outside of themselves the chief motors of their conduct 

Th« iroi/nm.— I understand now, my father, the 
natural coincidence lietween tlio true moral eundiitous 
on which the individual and those on wdiich tho col- 
lective harmony de|>cndK. Still, however, I have tho 
samo dilKculiy in conceiving of the strongest instincts 
as Imbitually yielding. 

The Prie^L — Your difficulty, my daiighier, will csasily 
disnppoar if you observe that altruistic unity dfx>s not, as 
egoistic unity, rwpiirc the emtire sacrifice of tho incHna* 
tions which are contrary to it in principle, but merely 
their wase sulwrdi nation to tho predominant affoctiom 
When it coiidon?Mvs nil sound morality in tho law of 
/or othere. Positivism allows and sanctions tho constant 
satisfaction in just degree of the several personal in^ 
siincts, m lieing indispensable to our mnterinl existence^ 
whkh is always the foundation for our higher attrllnites. 
<>onfi6quently it blames, however estimable tho motives 
may often be, any austerities which, by lessening our 
strength, malm us less fit for the service of others. The 
social purpose in the name of which it recommends atten- 
tion to ourselves should at once ennolde and regulate 
such attention, whilst we avoid equally excessive care 
and culpable negligence. 

Woman. — But, my father, this very sanction of 
the egoistic inclinations, constantly stimulated as they 
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Biomjiver are bv our iKkdiiy wante, aeema to . 

inoonpatible with an habitual sopremacy our 
ayufiathetic feelings, 

2n^ iVvoif.--^And therefore^ my daughter, this moi^ 
improvement will always form the principd object of 
the art of man, the constant efforts of which, bora iadi^ 
vidual and collective, bring us nearer and nearer to it, 
but never attain it completely. Tliis progressive sola- 
tion of your difficulty depends entirely on social exists 
enee, in accordance with the natural laW which develops 
or T^rains our functions and our organs in proportion 
to their exercise or disuse. In fact, domestic and civic 
relations tend to compress the personal instincts, from 
the struggles which they oc<^ion between individuidsL 
On the contrary, they favour tbo growth of our bene^ 
volent feelings, the only ones that admit of a simnh^ 
tancKSis development in all — a development by its 
nature continuous, ns the mutual stimulus is continuous, 
although necessarily limited by the aggregate material 
conditions of our existence. 

This is why the true moral unity can only satisfactorily 
exist iu our species, social progress appertaining ez:* 
cluaively to the best organised of the races capable of 
•oriety, except so far as others join it os free auxiliaries. 
BtSl, though such a harmony cannot be developed idee- 
where, it is easy to trace its principle in many hiia^tor 
animals, which even furnished the first scientific proofs 
of the natural existence of the disinterested affections^ 

If this groat conception, at all times a presentiment of • 
univeisai experience, had not been so long in Hblng a 
sjratemaiic form, no one would at the present day taX: 
with sentimental alfecUtion a doctrine which may W 
directly verified in so many spodes inferior to our 

The Waman, — l^his aatisfactory explanation 
me, my father, only one last genei^ elucidatiOii. 
for, aa regards the intellectual conditiona of; 

Athwart the incoherence of the various speel^d 
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i jdb tio4 dteftriy apprahend wliat oomiMAxfM 
ptovitm of faith; y^i% faith nmat admit of a aonae 
oamxnon to all ayatoma 

Th 9 Priaft — Praotkaliy, my daikghter, o^r faith now 
had but ono and the same main object : namelyi to form 
a oomceptlon of the whole ordeic under which man livee» 
ao aa to detennbe our relation generally to it* AVhether 
We aeeigned it to fieiittoua cauaea or studied it» real 
lawoi our object waa alwaye to understand this order 
which is independent of U8» so the better to submit to 
it and the more to modify it* Kveiy system of religious 
doctrine necessarily rests on some explanation or other 
of the world and of tnaHi the twofold object at alt times 
of our thoughts, whether speculative or practical. 

The Positive faith sots forth directly the real /atrs of 
die different phenomena observaldo, whether internal cr 
external ; their unvarying relations of suooession and 
reseinblance< which enable us to foresee some as a conse* 
quence of others. 1 1 puts aside, as absolutely beyond our 
reach and essentially idle, all inqmry into ratise^ properly 
so callcKl, first or final, of any events whatever. In its 
theoretical conceptions it always explains the how^ never 
the ir%. But when it is pointing out t ho means of guiding 
CHIT activity, it on the contraiy makes consideration of the 
end eonstantly paramtlM^; as the practical result is then 
oertainly due to an intelligent will. 

Yet though vain in its direct results, the search aftei' 
causes was at the outset no less indispensable than in* 
evitable, ss I will explain to you mors particularly, as 
4 substitute and preparation for tbo knowledge of lawii, 

hnowtcdgo which presupposes a long introduction* In 
the search for the wAy, which could not be found, men 
ended by discovering the iW, which bad not be^ the 
Imme^te object of inquiry* Nothing is to be reaUy 
blaw^ but the dhildish pmistence, so common still with 
our Btmry men, in the attempt to nenetmte to causee 
wInmi liwa ate known. Poras these last ahme have any 
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relation to our conduct, the search aftsr the others be^ 
oomeH as useless as it is ohimerical. 

The fundamental doj^a, then, of the universal religiem 
is the proved existence of an unchangeable order to 
which all events of every kind are subject. This order is 
at once ohj^rtive and mhjective : in other words, it con«^ 
corns equally the ohjef.t contemplated ami the sul^feet 
contemplating. Physical laws in fact imply logical 
laws, and the converse. If our understanding did not of 
itself obey any ruK it would never l>e able to appreciate 
the external harmony. Tlie world being simpW and 
mort) [K)werful than man, order in man would be still 
less compatible with disorder in the worM. All positive 
belief, then, rests on this twofohl harmony between the 
object and the subject. ^ 

Huch an onler can be .shown to exist, but it can never be 
explained. On the contmry, it supi>li(*s the only jiossible 
source of all rational explanation, the essence of which 
is the bringing undc^r general laws each particular event, 
which thus comes within the sphere of systematic pre- 
vision, the only distinctive aim of all true science. And 
ihen'fore tlio universal onlor was n«>t recognised sti long 
as arbitniry wills were in the s.scendant, for to them men 
naturally at first at tributorl all the most im{)ortant pheno- 
mena. But it was r(HX)gni.scd at last in reference to tlie 
simplest events, in defi.nuco of contrary opinions, on the 
evidence of exjH'rreru'o consUntly recurring and never 
belied, and fnmi the simpler the recognition gradually 
extended to the more complex. Not till oiir own timie 
haa this extension reached its last domain, by repreeenb* 
ing aa always subject to invariable law^a the highest 
phenomena, those of the intelligenoe and of fiociety'--Ha 
|ioint still denied by many cultivated minds. PositiviKin 
was the direct result of this final discovery, the ectnplik 
tion of our long initiation and, as such, necessaHiy 
the preliminary era of human reason. 

The Wotfhan, — My father, tlm Positive faith on this 
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first glimpse seems to mo ver)r KatisfActor^ for the in tel - 
lienee, but scarcely favourable enough io the activity, 
wmeh it seems to place under the control of inflexible 
destinies. And yet, since you often say that the Positive 
spirit had its origin, in all cases, in praetical life, it can 
hardly be in contradiction with it. 1 wish a clear con- 
ception of their agreement in geneml. 

27tt* iViesi.— To attain it, my daughter, all you have 
to do is to correct the iri.stinctive judgment which leads 
you to look on natural laws as not susceptible of mofJI- 
fleation. Whilst phenomena were attributed to arbitrary 
wdlls, an absolute fate w«a a conception net'essnry to 
rectify an hypothesis directly incompatihle with any 
efficient onler. Ijftter, the discovery of natural laws 
tended to uphold this gonoi^al disfK>^ition, liecatm^ it re* 
lated first to Astronomical phenomena, which are entirely 
out of the reach of man^s interference. Hut in pro- 
portion as the knowde<ige of tho natural oitier extended, 
it was regardo«l as eshontially mtxii liable, even by man. 
It becomes the more so as iU phenomena become more 
complicnte<l, as I will explain to you shortly. At pre^sent 
this idea ext«m<ls even to the ordfT of tho heavens, its 
greater simplicity allowing us more c^isily io conceive 
improvements, with a view to correcting a spirit of blind 
respect, thotigh our weakness in regar<.i to physical means 
for ever precludes our efri*ctiiig them. 

In alt events e^jually, even the most complex, the 
fundamental conditions admit of no change ; but in all 
oases also, even the most simple, the se^xindary arrange- 
in^te may be modified, and mo^t often by our interven- 
tion* These modifications in no way inlerfcrt^ with tho 
invariability of the laws of nature, Itecause they never 
can be arbitral^. Their nature and degree are always 
determined by appropriate rules, which complete the 
domain of science. Entire immutability would be so 
contrary to the very idea of lati*, that it in all cases 
expresses constancy perceived in the mi<lst of variety. 
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Tbu* the netqra] order alwe^rg amounts to a fatality 
admitting modlfioationai which becomes the indispe&aabfe 
basis of the order we create. Our true destiny is thmi 
a compound of resignation and action. This second con- 
dition » far from being incompatible with the first, rests 
directly upon it. A judicious submission to the funda- 
mental laws is tlie only means of prerenting all our 
purposes, of whatever nature, from becoming vague and 
uncertain ; the only means, .thercfoi*e, of enabling ua to 
introduce a wise interfei'enco, in accordance with the 
seconilary rulea Tln*s is how tlie dogmatic system of 
Poaitlvism directly sanctions oiir activity, which no thso» 
logical synthesis could iucltidc. The development of 
activity even becomes the chief regulator of our scientific 
laUiurs in regard to the order of the world and its various 
modificationa 

77is TTo/jmw.— After such an explanation I have yet, 
my father, to apprehend how the Positive faith can he 
brought into full Immiony with feeling, to which it seems 
to me by nature diametrically opposed. I understand, 
however, that iU fundamental dogma supplies a strong 
basis for moral discipline in two ways ; fii’st, by bringing 
our personal inclinations under the control of an exterruu 
power; secondly, by awakening our instincts of sympathy 
to ^ke us more wisely submit to or modify the ne<<essity 
which presses on us all alike. But allowing these valuable 
attributes, Positivism still does not as yet offer me enough 
of diitMJt stimulus to the holy affections, which, it wotUd 
seem, should constitute the chief province of religum* 

TViC Pne ^. — I confess, my daughter, that hitherto 
Positive spirit has offered the two moral disodvantagui 
attendant on science, the puffing up and withering^ by 
encouraging pride and by turning from love. Theea Mvo 
tendencies will always lie sufficiently sUimg iix itAO 
habituallv require systematic precautions, of whkh X 
will speak later. Still in Ibe main, on this point, your 
reproach is the result of an inadequate judgment of 
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PoaMvlfittii which yoa look &t solely in the state of in* 
oottpleteness it still exhibits in the greater number of its 
edh^eenta They limit themselves to the philosophieal 
oonception which is the offspring of the scientiho pre* 
perstum, not going on to the religious eonolosion which 
alone summarises this philosophy as a wiiola But com* 
p^te the study of the real oilier of nature, and we see the 
Positive doetrino tlnally concentrate amund a synthetic 
conception, as favourable to the heart as to the intellect 

The Imaginary beings whom religion provisionally 
made use of inspired lively afTeciions in man, affections 
which were even more powerful tuider the least elaborate 
Hetiona This valuable aptitude could not but seem for 
a long period alien to Positivism, from the immense 
ynientidc introduction it required. So long as the pbilo* 
sophical initiation only extended to the inorganic order, 
mjj oven to the vital onler, it could only reveal laws 
which wore indbipensablo for otir action, without furnish- 
ing us with any direct object for enduring and common 
affection. But it is no longer so since the completion at 
length of this gradual prep^iration by the special study of 
the human order, both individual and collective. 

This last step condenses the whole of Positive con- 
ceptions in the one single idea of an immense and eternal 
B^'ng, Humanity, whose sooiological destinies are in 
constant development under the necessary preponderance 
of hiologfoal and cosmological fatalities. Around this 
real Great Being, the prime mover of each individual 
or collective existence, our affections centre by as 
nrpontaneoiis an impulse os do our thoughts and our 
actioiis» lee mere idea suggest# at once the sacrod 
fomtila of Positivism— ft^ principle, atul Onlcr 
/or lHm» ; I*rogreM /or emL Always founded on the 
free concurrence of inde^dent wilts, it# compound 
existeiiea, which all discord tend# to dissolve, sanction# 
bf its very notion the constant predominance of the 
Mart oter the intellect, as Uie sole basis of our true 
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unity. Thu8 it is that henceforth the whole order tA 
things is summed up in the being who studies it and 
is ever perfecting it. The growing struggle of Humanity 
against the sun^ of the nec‘essities under which it exists 
o9:ers to the heart no less than to the intellect a better 
object of contemplation than the necessarily capricious 
omnipotence of its theological precursor. More within 
the reach of our feelings and our conceptions, by virtue 
of an identity of nature Avhich does not at all preclude 
its superiority to all its servants, such a Supreme Being 
jpoweHully arouses them to an activity the aim of which 
IS ita preservation and amelioration. 

Th4i Wtman, — Still, my father, the constant physical 
labour necessitated by our Ixalily wants seems to me 
directly in opposition with this tendency to affection in 
the Positive religitm. For such activity it seems to me 
must always, in the main, wear a character of egoism, 
extending even to (he scientific efforts it evokes. Now 
this would be enough to provent the predominance in 
fact of an nlhpetv'ading love. 

The fVfW/,— 1 hope, my daughter, soon to make you 
see that it is possible to radically transform tliis egoism 
originally attaching to human labour. In proportion 
ns man 6 industrial action liecomes more and moie ooUec* 
tive, it tends more and more to the altruistio character, 
though the impulse of egoism must ever remain indis- 
pensable to its first Ik^giunings. For, each habitually 
labouring for others, this existence develops of neces- 
sity the sym[mthetic affections, when it is rightly appre- 
ciated. All that is wanting, then, to these tol^me 
sons of Humanity is a complete and familiar conscious* 
ness of ilie true natut*e of their life. Now this will fw 
the natural result of an adequate extension of Positivo 
education. You would even now bo able to trace Ibis 
tendency, if pacific activity, still subject to no 
iematio discipline, wei'o as regulated as Uie soldiex^ Me, 
the only life hitheilo organised. But the gr^t moral 
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results obtained formerly as rejupftrds this last, and of 
whkh there are eiill traces even in its present degrade^ 
tioa, sqfllciently indicate what the industrial life ^lows* 
Nay, we must expect from the instinct of construction 
symi)atheiio iniluencea of greater directness and com- 
pleteness than those of the instinct of destniction. 

The Woman . — Ciuiilwl by this last indication I begin, 
my father, to master the genertd harmony of Positivism* 
I already see how in it the activity, naturally subordi- 
nate to faith, can also submit to love, which at iirst 
sight it seems to reject If bo, your iloctrine seems to 
me at length to fulfil all the essentiid additions of 
rtivjion, a<Hx»rding to your definition of the term, since 
it is adapted equally to the three great divisioiis of our 
existence, — loving, thinking, acting,—^ which were never 
before so pei'fectly combined. 

7*he Prie^it . — The more you study the P<isitivo synthesis, 
the more you will feel, my daughter, how fur its reality 
renders it more complete and efiieacious than any other. 
The habitual predominance of altruism over egoism, in 
which lies the great problem for nmn, is in Positivism 
the dii^oct result of a constant harmony lietween our best 
inclinations and all our lnl>ours, tlicorctical us well as 
practical This life of action, repi'osented by Catholicism 
as hostile our inward growth, Ijecomes in Positivism 
its most powerful guarantee. You appt'cbend now this 
contrast between two systems, the one of which admits, 
while the other dentes, the existenc^e in our nature of 
the disinterested! offections. Tito bodily wants, which 
seemed destined always to keep us apart, may for the 
future lead to a ckwer union than if we were exempt 
from them. For acts develop love better than wishes ; 
and besides, what wishes could you form for those who 
wanted nothing I We may also see that the ty|)e of teal 
exsstence peculiar to Po^tivists neecoaarily surpasses, 
even in regard to feeling, the chimerical life promtsed to 
the disciples of theology. 
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Tfie Wman,^To complete thia introductory eoi^r^ 
eiition, I beg you, my father, to explain shortly the 
general division of religion; He several maio 0011^ 
Btituents you will treat later. 

The l^ied . — ^This division, my daughter, is a cog* 
soquence of a just appreciation of the whole of the ex^ 
istence which religion has to direct The worship, the 
doctrine, and the life, respectively concern our feelings, 
our thoughts, and our actions Our religious initia- 
tion must begin with the worship which, by revealing 
to us, synthetically, Humanity, cultivates the feelings 
adapted to the mode of existence she prescribes. After 
this, in the doctrine is set forth the seleniifio constme- 
tion which has for its object to explain the order on 
which all rests, and the Great Being who modides th|t 
order. Lastly, by the life we regulate directly the eon- 
iluct of each human being. In this way Positive re* 
ligiou embraces at once our three great continuous con- 
struciions, Poetry, Philosophy, Politics. But everything 
in that religion is suliordinate to morals, be it the growth 
of our feelings, the development of our know|e<ige, or the 
course of our actions, so as to make morals our constant 
guide in our threefold search after tlie beautiful, the 
true, and the good. 


CONVERSATION TI. 

THBORt OF IfUMAKITY. 

The B'oinaii.— Cal' first conversation, my fathei^li^ 
left me a sense of alarm at my profound iiieoti^i|Pnte 
as rejp^rds the great argument'* on whidi 
entering. Since the doctrine of the univeital — 
is one and the same thing as the Positive 
my mind seems too weak, or at any rate too i 
to gi*tvsp its explanation, however simple ytat may^ mJie 
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it I bring with me nothing tteyond a full 
a fdncere respect and an active ^*mpathy for the doctrine 
which seems calculated, after so many fatluree, at length 
to overcome our inorlera anareby. But I fear that some- 
thing more than these moral dispositions is needed for me 
to enter with any chance of success on so difficult a study. 

The TrM. — Your uneasiness, my daughter, calls for 
some introductory remarks, which I hope will soon re- 
assure you. Our sole obj<N't here is to cjOTetit, for the 
new religion, a gtuieral c.icpoKition €K|uivalent to that 
which formerly taught you <!"atho)icism. This second 
operation ought to be oven easier thiui the fonner, for 
not only is your i*eason now mature, but the doctrine is, 
by its nature, inoi^ intelligible as always demonstrable. 
|temember, besides, the adtuiitible maxim which our 
great MoU^re put into the mouth of the man c»f taste 
in bis lost roasterpiece-- 

Jo ootjjton^ foroaip ait des c)art4^ do loot ; 

—Kominos SavanU^s, Act I nc. 3. 

1 consent t)uit a woman should have clear idiw» on all 
MJbjects— 

and remark further that what was then, ** 1 consent,’’ 
would lie now, “ It is jUiinff” 

In strict truth, the priesthood and the public bad 
always ilie same intellectual domain, allowing for the 
difference of cultivation, which was systematic in the one 
caee^ quite unsystematic in the other. This essential 
agreement, without which no ^ligious harmony would 
be conceivfibJe, in Positivism becomes at once more direct 
and more compltHe than it coul^ifjrer bo in tbeologism. 
Xh#tme philosophic spirit consi^' in reality, os simple 
good sense, in knowing what is, in onler to foresee what 
shall be, with a view to bettering it where poesibla. 
One of the best Positive precepts even donounoee as 
^ulty, or at any rate premature, every systematisaiiofn 
not preceded and prepared by a sufficient spontaaeotts 

D 
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dmiopmont. Thtd rule in An ixnmedinte eoneuMjpietuse \ 
of tbe doginaiic verae by which PoaitiTum chorM^riaet 
our existence as a whole — 

Act from affection, and think to ack 

Ihe first half answere to the spontaneity, the second to 
the systematisation which follows it Action, unguarded 
by reJftection, may occasion many inconveniences, but 
nothing else can, as a general rule, supply tho raw 
material for effectual meditation, which will allow us 
to act better. 

Consider lastly, that no intellect can abstain from 
forming some opinion on the order of the world, whether 
external or human. You now know that religious 
dogma always had the same essential object, with thig 
idngto general diiferonce^^that the knowledge of laws 
honcoforth takes the place of the inquiry into causea 
Now, illusory hyiwtheses as to causes cannot seem to 
you more intelligible than real notions uptm laws. 

Women and [iroletai'ies, for wliorn this ex]K>8ition is 
chiefly meant, cannot and ought not to liocoine professors, 
neither do they wish it. But all need sufficient mastery 
of the spirit and the method of tho universal doctrine to 
onfoioe on their spiritual chiefs an adequate scientlffe 
and logical preparation, the necessary foundation fco* the 
systematic exorcise of the priestly office. Now, this 
discipline of the intellect is, at tbe present day, so oon« 
tmry to the habits resulting from our modern anareW, 
that it never could prevail unless enforced by tlie pulw 
of both sexes on those who claim to guide its opmieu. 
This social condition will always give a gi^eat valim tb 
the general spread of religious inatmotioD, over and 
its proper object of guiding tbe conduct of men, 
as individuak or as eocietiea But this service beeom^ 
at the present day, of capital importance, os the meens ^ 
fitkally terminaUi^ the anarchy of the West, the peuiaif 
neat characieristio of whkh is the revolt of die inUdleclt 
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Coitld this Catechism but oonmoe women end proIetaHes 
that thc» woold'be spiritual guides are radically ineom* 
petent to deal with the high questions of which the 
solution is in blind conhdence left them, it would largely 
help to calm the W^t. Now this unanimous conviction 
can, at tho present day, spring only from a sudicient 
appreciation of the ilnal doctrine, such os to place 
beyond dispute the genenil conditions of its systematic 
cultivation. 

As for tho difliculties which now frighten you in this 
indispensable study, you attach too little weight, as to 
ovorooming them, to your excellent moral dispositions. 
No existing school woulil hesitate to pronounce authori' 
tatively that tho intellect thinks at all times as if the 
hqert were not J)ut women and proletaries have never 
tost sight of the }>owcrful reaction of the feelings on the 
intellect — a redaction explaineil at last by X^isitivc Philo* 
Sophy. Your sex in particular, whose pleasant but 
unconscious task it was to hand down to us, as far aa 
was possible, under the pressuiw of modem anarchy, the . 
admirable habits of the Middle Agee, recognises rlaily 
the error of the metaphysical hereiqr which separates 
these two great attributes. Since, according to the 
beautiful maxim of Vauvenargiiee, the heart is necessary 
to the intellect for its most iraportarit inspirations, 
it must also aid in understanding their results. Its « 
powerful assistance Is peculiarly available for moral and 
social conceptions; for in them, more than elsewhere, 
the sympathetic instinct can aid the spirit of synthesiis 
whilst without that aid its greatm»t efforts could" not 
overcome their dilHculties. But it may also be of use 
in lower theories, by virtue of tho necessary inter* 
ooniiection of all our real speculations. 

Of the two fundamental oonditions of religicm, love 




* XW tho^ faith be well adapted to strengthen lovc^ Uie 
inverae a^on is stronger os morediraot Not only does 
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feeling pmide over the spontaneous inspirations reqiured 
originally hy every systematic creation, but it sanctions 
and assists this creation, when it has once felt Ita 
importance. No woman with experience is unaware 
of the too fiequent inacleciuacj" of our best affect ions 
when not aided by firm convection, lids word 
vini*e vvouhl sxidice, if we look to its etymology, to recall 
the }>ower deep-seated beliefs have to strengthen the 
within by binding it to the without. 

Lastly, the intellectual deficiency which alarms you at 
tliirt point rests on tlu' u.<;ual confusion of instruction 
with intelligence. Your familiarity with, and admira* 
tion for, the unrivalled Molii-ro have not kept you from 
the common error in this respect, an error carefully kept 
up by our Triasotins of all professions. And yet we 
ought to blush at being in the present time behiiul the 
Middle Ages, when all could nppn'ciaio the profound 
intellectual eminence^ of persons w'ho w’ore very un- 
leitcriitl. Have you not sometimes fouml in .such people 
more rt»Al capacity than in most professors ? Now moi'e 
than ever is instruction really necessary only to oon- 
struct and develop science, which should always be so 
fmmecl ns a whole os to bo directly within the reach of 
all sound intellects. CHherwise oiu* doctrines would 
soon degenerate into dangerous mystifications ; this 
^ deviation, natural to all theoricians whatsoever, can only 
be effectually checked in them by a due surveillance on 
t he part of tlio public of both sexes. 

The M — hincouragcd by your introduction, I 

ask you, my father, to begin the systematic exposition 
of the Positive doctrine by n more direct and complete 
explanation of its universal principle, I already under- 
stand that your conception of the true Great Being by 
its very nature condenses the whole real order, not only 
human but external This is why I feel the want of a 
clearer and more nrecise definition as regards thia ' 
fundamental unity of Positivism. 
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^ Tke I*ru4, — To ivfich it, you must iirat, my daughter, 
detiue Humanity os tho icMe of human beingfs pa^» 
pi^nt, and future. The word whole ftointe out clearly 
that you must not take in all men, but those only who 
are really aesimtkhle, in virtue of a real co opemtion 
towards the coinmon existence. Though nil are neces* 
fiarily bom children of Jlumanity, all do not l)ocoijne her 
servants, and inai>y r<*iniun in the parasiii<^ state wliieh 
w'as only excui^ihle during their o<]ucation. Times of 
anarchy bring forth in Kwaruirt, nay, even enable to 
dtmrish, thest* sad burdens on the true Great Being. 
More than one of tliem has ixx^illod to you the energetic 
ie|>rol>ution of Ariasto, borroweil from Horace, (Kp. i. 
2, a?)— 


VenuU) al nunuto sol far lotauic : 

- fiiiU lit 33. 

Horn upon (he earth merely U> manure it : 


and, still Uitlcr, the admirable coadcranation of Dnnte — 


Che \i>>or setiwi infainiae srnia lo<io. 

Cao'laili 1 ciul jujr mai ewr men klli, 

Nft Irt profondo inferno II Hoove, 

Ch" alcuna gloria I roi arrobber d' olli. 

Xnn mgioniaio cli lor, ina (piarda e pasim. 

-- fn/ei’tut, ill 3<i-5l. 

Who Hrod 

Without or prainc or blame 

Heaven tlr<>vo them forth, 

Not to impair lustre, nor the depth 
Of HeU receivei them, lea^t the aceursod trilje 
Should glory thence with exult Atlon taUl 

Bpmk not of them, but look and nan them by 
—Cam a TVomfoboa. 
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Bo yon see that^ in this respect as in all others^ the 
inspiration of the poet was far in advance of the sjete** 
matic view of the philosopher. Be this as it mayi .il 
these mere digesting machines axe no reel part of 
Humanity, you should, as a just com^nsation, associate 
with the new Supreme Being all its worthy animal 
auxilmries. All useful habitual co-operation in forward- 
ing tho destinies of man, when given voluntarily, raises 
the being which gives it into a real element of this 
composite existence, with a degree of importance pro- 
portioned to the dignity of its species and its own 
service. To estimate rightly this indispensable com- 
plement of human existence, let us imagine ourselves 
without it. We then do not lii^itate to look on many 
horses, dogs, oxen, etc, aia more c^siimahle than certain 
men. 

In this primaiy' conception of human concert, our 
attention is naturally dirnttod to .solidarity rather than 
to auitinuity. But though tlie latter is at first les-s felt, 
Waiise it retjuires a deeper examination to discover it, 
it is an idea wbicli must ultimately predominate. For 
tho progress of society comes very soon to iiepend more 
on time than on space. Tt is not to-day only that each 
man, os he exerts himself to estimate aright his indebte<l* 
nes8 to others, si*es that his predecessors as a whole, in 
comparison with his contempraries as a whole, have 
much the larger share in that indebteanesa The same 
8Ui)erionty is manifested, in a lesi-f degree, in the moat 
remote pen(>d.«i; ns is indicated by the touching worship 
then always paid to tho dead, as wa.s beautifully re- 
marked bv Vico, 

Thus tko true social oxistonco consists more in the r 
condnuity of sitC(*C8sion than in the solidarity of the 
existing generation. The living ai-e, by the no<^t^ty 
the case, always and moro and moi-e, under the goyeti!^* 
ment of the d^ : such is the fundamental Mw ef ihe^ 
human order. 
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l!o it more fully, «e muat distiiuniidi two 

«B«^e W in eMh trim Berrant of : the 

w ooneUtutee life ^periy eo 

k • I Ml «n<»n8«ous but penuenefit, doeii not 

ti^th. The first, being always bodily, 
may U ten^l ohjeetiee; cspecioUy in contrast with the 
Mcono, which, living each one to exist only in the 
l^rt and mind of others, deserves tho name of »Hbj«Hive. 

»i/k Ik necessarily disconnected 

with the Wy which PoslUvism allows our W, pw- 

^ITi^*!* *}* .**>•'•» 1® designate the sum of our 

intellectual and moral functions, without any altuaian to ’ 
Ik comspmiduig entity. ^ 

Awrfing to this lofty conception, the true human 
^ IS compoi^l of two masses, both of which are always 
owential, while the proportion lietween them is con- 

o^thte?'"'^’ rtrengthen the power 

Iho ** O'or the living m evciy actual operation. If 
the action and its result are most dependent on tho ob- 

®"d the rule are principally 
by our pro- 

"n which becomes 

^Itor and smaller m proportion to the amount received, 
r^ecw^ gratuitousness meets with a worthy reward 

to Si^tni^T hy whioh wo shaU be able 

to Air «6rvia>s under an alterenl fonue 

"i “** '^y t« h® ‘he last 

efi^of (he human intellect under systeiiMtic tmidance • 

•®*®*'**»*’ t® all such guidance, is aln^s trace*' 
icnna of man's evolution, and 
ancient poets. * The 
tmuiest tribe, ti«y, ov*en every family any conaiderao 
s oon looks on itwlf as the essential stock of this com* 
^d progreseivo exiateDoe wlioite cmly imnMflabk 
«• thow of the norMSS. 
th# of the planet it occupies. Thobgli the Oiratlwni 
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iti not yet itn inoht extensive confliiits 

never concealed its gra<lual evolution, which, rationally 
judged, Bupplies now the only possible basis of our oltin 
mate unity. Even under the Christian egoism, which 
dictated to the stem St. Peter the characteristic maxim, 
Mrangern ami }nlgnm»y' we see the admirable St* 
Paul oven then by feeling anticipating the conception of 
Humanity, in this touching but contradictory image, 
“ We aee evenj one meiubere cme of another/* It devolved 
on the Positivist principle to disclose the one trunk 
to winch, by the law of their being, l>elong all these 
lueniber-t which were instinctively confounded. 

The Wwnan . — I feel comj)elled, my father, to admit 
this fundamental contreption, whatever difTieulties it still 
presents. But I am frightened at my own insignihcfince 
in presence of such an existence, tlio immensity of which 
i-educes mo to nothing mure completely than Vlid of old 
the majesty of a Uod with whom, though feeble, 1 felt 
myself in some definite and direct relation. Now that 
you have mastered me by the ever -growing pi^eponderance 
of the new Supreme Being, I ntM-ii to have re-awakened 
in me the just con.sciouhness of my individimlity. 

The iViVw^ — This will follow, my daughter, from a 
more complete appieciation of the Positive doctJine. It 
is sufficient if we see that, w hiUt ilumaiiity as a whole 
always constitutes the principal motor of all our opera- 
tions, physical, intellectual, or moral, the Oreat Being can 
never act except through individual instruments, lliis 
is why the objective part of the ra4?©, notwithstanding ita 
increasing subordination to the subjective, must always 
be indis]>€Qsable for the subjective to exercise any in^ 
fiuence. But on analysing this collective pariicipatioci, 
wo find it uHitnatedy the result of tlie fiwe concurrence 
of purely individual efforts. Herein we have what 
should raise each worthy individuality in presenoe of 
the new Supreme Being more than could be the case in 
respect to the old. In fact, this latter bad no real need 
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of any of oar services except to give him vain praises, 
the childish ea^^mess for which tondod to deginde him 
in our eyes. Keinember ibis conclusive verse of Ute 
Imitation 

I niu neceivsdry to tUce, tliou art u>t*lcsN to ixu\ 

Tn niei inHiges : 

Non ego tni indlgoo. 

— /mita/io CAnVti, iv. 38, 39 (ed, Hir>oliiO> 

Doubtless hut few men are warmnted in thinking 
themselves indispottsiible to Human itv : such language is 
only applicable to the true authoi's of the }>Hncipnl steps 
in our pmgress. Btill every noble human licing may and 
should habitually feel the utility of his persona) Wi- 
operation in this iratiienso evolution, which must cease 
at once should all the individual cooperators have 
siimiUaneously disap^s’ared. The development, and even 
the preservation, of the (Ireat Doing must then always 
depend on tin' free services of its difTerent children, 
though the inactivity of any one in particular, generally 
speaking, admits of an adequate compensation. 

'lliis summary exposition of the fundamental dogma 
of our religion eiiahloa me, my daughter, now to proceed 
to the explanation, ilrst in the genera), then In detail, 
of the Dositivhit worship. The study of it will make you 
feel, I, ho|)e, that the poetical jK>wer of Positivism is 
certainly on a level with iu philosophical, though it has 
not pro<luced as conclusive results. 
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KXJ'LANATION OF TIIK WORSHIP. 


< 0NVK11SATU)N 111. 

TIIK WOK'^HII* AM A WIIOLF, ^ 

The U'owtrM, — 'riiw two rouversation.s, my 

faibor, bavo clwiiotl up for uii*. tho tbrory of I'eUgiou 
♦iml Um coiKH'ptioii of Jlumanity, tbo ci^iitro of the whole 
,l*o«itivo I a.sk you now to tfurh me tlii'ectly to 

love Iwttor, in oixler to know better, «ii«i to servo iietter, 
t)iO inconiparablo (lotltU'ss whom you have revealed to 
me, and into whom in the eml J hoi>o to deeei-ve inoor^ 
poi’ation. In such a subject our conferences may assume 
tho charzicter of real convorsations. 1 slmll only inter* 
rupt your teaching in onlor to throw light on, or aet 
forth more fully, on wiiich you do not sufficiently' 

<lwelL 1 oven hope to take an active part by anticipating 
some of your explanations, thus rendenng your exppai^ 
tion more rapid without detracting fi‘om its oomflote^ 
ness* For in tho worship wo enter Uio domain of 
whore the inspiration of woman, though it keep {bt' 
empirical character, can really aid the priesthood ita 
construction. 

The Prie*(. — 1 rely greatly, my daughter, oil thU 
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Rpontaneons co-operation to fihorten this part of our 
Catecliism as compared with the two followinif. But in 
order to make tho best use of your present disposition, 
this new conversation, which concerns merely the worsliip 
in general, must begin by a systemntio general plan of 
our religion, though you an> already familiar with it 

As all combinations, physical even, and still more 
logical, must always be binary, ns is |yointed out clearly 
by the etymology of the word, the rule is applicable 
necessarily to any <livision whatever. The fundamental 
division of religion obeys it naturally, by partitioning 
out tho domain of iviigion lietwocm love and faith. 
Wherever evolution, individual or collective, follows its 
normal course, lovo first leads u« to fnlth, so long as 
the growth is sp<mtant*ou«. But when it IxTomos syste- 
matic, then the l>e]ief is tMUstructe*! to regulate love. 
This leading division is equivalent to the true general 
distinction Iwtwecn theory and practice. 

The prncticjil domain of religion lu'd.'ssarily again 
breaks up into two, as a consequence of tlio natural dis- 
tinction between feelings and arts. 'Jhe theoretical part 
corresponds to tho inUdltgimco only, tho solo possible 
basis of bedief. But tho practical jmrt embraces all tho 
rest of tnir existence, qiiitij as much our fc^elingw a.s even 
our acts. Universal cuatoiii, prior to all theory — and 
such custom is the rule of language- givers a direct 
sanction to this view, hy designating as ndigiou.s proc- 
ikfjt the habit.s which ndale to worship, quite as much 
im.if nor more than, those habits w hich mote pnrticularly 
concern tho regime. Hi is appamit c^mfusion nsits on 
a bi&sis profoumi though empirical wioiloiii, through 
which I be people, and particuhu ly women, early learnt, 
as the priesthood learnt, that the |ierf(Krting of our 
feeUngs is a more important and dithcult task than the 
Immediate improvement of our actions. Our love never 
hsemning mystic, Positive worship normally forma part of 
tl^ pmtical domain of the true religion ; we love mote 
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in oi^lor to sorve l>etter. But on the other hauUi from 
the true religious point of view, our acts may always 
have an essentially altruistic character, since tlie main 
object of religion is to dispose us and teach us to live for 
others. Inspired by love, our actions in return tend to 
develop love. Dii’ectly visible in the c»is© of intellectual 
iinpi'ovemont, when rightly guiiled, this iiatuml faculty 
ext(*nds even to material pmgress, provitled it proceed 
on right principles. This is why the regime, under its 
ndigiouK nsi>ect, appeitains to the domain of love a« 
much as does the worship. 

'J’hcse two |u*inci|»le«, which make our worship practi- 
cal, our regime affect ivc, yet without ever oonfu.sing them, 
t*ould not bo discovered whilst ndigion remain<?d theologi- 
cal. Thou the worship uinl the i-egimo were thoroughly 
heterogeneous, one having Chsi for its object, tlio other 
man. The worship rose above the regime only l>ecause 
the s*?cond of tlie two beings was necessarily subordinate 
to the fiivt. r.oth wore essentially egoistic in chai*acter, 
in uecordanc<t with the thoroughly individual constitu- 
tion of a faitli which never could Ihi recon(‘ilccl with the 
existonco in our nature of tlie Uuievolent instincts, an 
existence allowed hy I’tKsitivisin alone. Under the older 
faith, the divi.sion between the regime and the w'orship 
w'aa as marked as that which se^mrates the worship fix>ia 
the doctrine ; so that the general plan of religion Wame 
unintelligible, oa a I'esult of our just dislike to temary 
combinations. 

In the final state, on the contniry, the divisions of re- 
ligion are aa favourable to tlie reas^m as to the feelinga* 
In it the doctrine differs fiom the worship and the regiia<^ 
tiuich more than these lost differ from one another. H 
is in thia way Uiat the oi'dinary constitution of religion 
again becomes ternary, but becomes .so by a divbion 
which ia still binary, its main division being completed 
by a single subdivision, heretofore absurdly placed on a 
level with it These three constituent parta together 
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ultimately form a regular progression, siich is the natural 
homogeneity of its cHilerent elements. It leads without 
effort from love to faith, or the revcnso ; according as we 
take the subjective or tho objective course, in the two 
most important periods of I'oHgioiis initiation, respectively 
under the direction of woman or the prlost. To idealise 
the doctrine in order to idealise tlio rogiinc, such was 
always tho destination proper of the woi'sbip, which thus 
becomes cajwible of representing the whole of religion. 
Its study will make you sensible, I Iio|m*, that tho jvwtio 
capacity of Pfjsitivism is really on a I«vel with its philo- 
sophic j>ower, though not as yet able to produce hu<»U 
conclusive results. 

The Woman . — A very natural efigerno.ss to enter at 
•mce on tho dire<*t study of our worship made me, at tho 
outset, overleap, my father, the general preamble yt>ii 
have just set Iwfore me. I now foel Imw much I needed 
it in order to gain a clear conr^eption of tho plan of 
religion, of which I had pimiously not siifHcicntly co- 
ordinated tho throe parts. This valuable explanation, 
however, seems to mo now so complete, that I hoj)© to 
study imm<KliatcIy the whole system of tl»o woi*ship to 
1)0 piiid to our OtxIdosR. 

The — Wo adoro her not as the older Go^l, to 

(Hiinpliment her, my daughter, but in order to servo her 
hett4>r, by bettering onrselveM. It is iiii}>ortant here to 
recall this normal aim of tho Positive worship, in onler 
to antiri{Vit« or conyct the tendency to degenerate into 
mysticism, to which wo are always liable under a too 
exclusive attention to the feelings, as it disposes us to 
neglect^ or even to forgot, the acts which they should 
govern. With my greater tendency to system, I am 
more pmne than you to such an error, tho pmctiral evils 
of which would be soon pfunted out by your instinctive 
wisdom, which would even remerly tbm in a degree by 
some happy inconsistency in theoiy. It is of • particular 
importance for me to avoid this mistake in the present 
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convemiibn, for by its more abstract and goneinl cbar* 
aeter it makes it more easy and more serious. Your 
oometionis drawn from expenenoe, would always ulti* 
mutely bring mo right, I doubt not, but often too late ; 
so as at times to lay me under the necessity of laborious 
efforts to repair the error. 

With this prewution constantly in view, let ua look 
on the whole worship as having for its object to form 
a systematic connotation betwe^en the doctrine and the 
re^me by idealising Ixitli. As for the doctrine, the wor« 
ship completes it and condonsos it, hy rendering the 
conception of Iluinanity nt once more familiar and more 
imposing, through an ideal presentation of it But, as 
type of the regime, the worship must tend directly to 
ameliorate our feelings, never losing sight of the modi* 
iications they habitually undergo from the thr<>o stages 
of human life— j)ersonal, domestic, and social. At lirst 
sight, these two generni nuxies of appi'ohending and 
instituting the worship may »vv.m irreconcilable, yet a 
natural agretiineni arises from the aptitude inlrt*rent in 
a worthy idoalisutiou of the (4 real Being to consolidate 
and develop the love which is the basis of its whole 
c-xistencc. Jf so, the original difterence in no W’ay tends 
to break up the W4)rship into two separate domains — 
one iHjlunging exclusively to the intellect, the other to 
feeling. Huch a division wxwild 1)0 oniinarily ns imprac* 
ticablc as the distinction generally drawn betwi^n algebra 
and arithmetic, which can really stand alone only in very 
.simple coses, and tlie.se mostly of our own making; and 
yet the two, though constantly mixo<l, are never con* 
fused. This comparison gives a fair idea of the olosenets 
of the coimectiuQ which naturally binds together the two 
aspei^ts, intellectual and moral, or theoretical and pf»e« 
iical, under which we are justified in viewing either the 
whole Positive worship or each of its parts. But^ hi 
spite of the spontaneousness of their connection fimtt tho 
nature of Urn religious system to which both veSaAOi to 
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them wisely is really the chief difficulty to i>e 
i^et.with i& instituting our worship. For the worship 
is lkUe» ss the doctrinoi and even more^ to degenerate 
into mysticism or empiricism* ticoording as generalisation 
and abstraction aia in excess or defect. Now these two 
«KmtraiT errors prodtice* in the moral point of view, equal 
evifs; for the siv^iiil efficacy of man's feelings is equally 
impaired hy their becoming too refined or too coaim 
Thfi Wwnan, — The l)etter to estimate this geneml 
difficulty, I may — may I not, my father f — bring it down 
to the difficulty of rightly instituting the subjective life, 
on which of necessity rests the wliole Positive worship, 
whether we view it intelleetually or morally. Our Great 
Being is fortne<] much more by the dead m the first 
place, then by those to bo liom, than by the living, most 
of whom even are only its servants, without the power, ^ 
ot present, of becoming its organs. There are but few 
men, and still fewer women, who admit of being satis- 
factorily judged in this respect beforo the completion of 
their objective career, liuring the greater part of his 
actual life each one has it in his power to tsilance, and 
even far to overlm lance, the good he has done by the 
evil he may do, the huitian tx>pti1aiion is essenti- 
ally made up of two kinds of subjective elements, the 
one determinate, the other indoHnite, l)etwi»en w^htcb its 
objective element, tliough more and more diminished in 
importance, alone forms an immediate and close connec- 
iidti. If «o, X see that, to represent to us the true Great 
Bring, Positive worship must largely flevelop in each of 
us thesubjeotiTO life : which, by the way, it seems to me, 
will render it eminently poetic. At the saino lime surii 
pacticee, in which thought works oliiefly by the aid of 
imag«e» become very apt for tlie direct cultivation of our 
best feriiuga 

The iuirilectual conditbn then appears quite com* 

C lihle with the moral aim, on the ^nriple which you 
ye just given me. But this necemury means seems 
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itself to niise a new general difficulty. For 1 hardly 
see bow it will be |>ossible to institute, still more to 
secure unaniiuous assent to, the daily realisaium in 
private or in public of the subjective life, and yet its 
iinivers4il pmctice Wcomes indispensable for our religion. 
No doubt the entire regeneration of education will pro- 
cure UR, on this point, immense resources, which it is 
(liflicult to estiinuto at the present time. Nevertheless, 
I fefir that these rcs<}urces will always bo too weak to 
overcome the difficulty ; one on which the Past seems to me 
to offer, directly at least, no ground for general hope. 

The Pritsi , — On the contrary, my daughter, I hope 
soon to dispel your uneasiness, natural though it be, by a 
judicious survey of this long initiation, now tinally ended, 
as is clearly shown by the very cx)nBtruction of this 
Outecliism. It is impossible, in fact, to mistake the 
natural and univi’tsal capacity of our species for living 
a subjective life, wlien we see such a life, under different 
fonns, pnwail with it during forty centuries. The 
eumnci|ta(ed now know that during this immense pro- 
bation the hiains of all were habitually under the away 
of beings purely imaginary, though believeii to have a 
real and distinct existence. Put the various tbeologiata 
almost as cf)nvin('ed on this |)oint ; since each belief 
judges so of all the others ; yet the sup{>orters of those 
others, put together, were always in a strong majority, 
osi>ecialiy in the iiresciit dispersive state of supernatural 
Udief. Kach one thinks illusion the rule, his own fiction 
the single exception. 

* So ]>rone are we to the subieciive life that it is more 
prevalent the nearer wo ascend to the simple age of 
s^ntaneity, individual or collective. The great^t effiort 
of our reason consists, on the contrary, in so subordina^g 
the subjective to the objective that our mental dpersk- 
tions may represent the external world, in the d6glee^1re^ 
quired by the position we occupy, whether tor action of 
submission, in relation to iU unalterable predominiuieSk 
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1%|i tiormid muU k obkiM)^ in iim indivilant «l in tiNi 
^ ik{MMi«ii| only in tlto perio<t of o^ipMo kid fi 

iAonndtutot the bes^ mgn of tbol lanliiiity* lltoiS|||^ ihh 
nruirfoUBintion tondii milicidly to ebnngo ilin oMidnol 
of ibo bomaii nnd^rstandifigt it will nevor nro?oiit» on? 
dovoloping the suhjrviivo lifo» eton boyond ail tbo beoda 
^ Pocikivo womlitp. Wo nhall alwaya iieodatniiaiii dis*^ 
etfdiiie to koep within due limlta on? natutnl dli^ioittioii 
to milntituto in excc^iiti the within for the without. You 
need fe?l» then, no eerioui un«mnet« on thk head; 
unleaa you jtu!|;e man, na he will he^ by the preeetit 
tendenoy of eoientihe apeeUlitiee to cruah the imai^na* 
tion and to wither the heart; whereaa thin in only one 
of the natural aymptoma of modem anavehy. 

The only etomniial difference between the new and the 
old itthiecUvity must lie in thie, that the new will be 
fully felt and acknowledged, no one ever confusing it 
with objectivity. Our religious contemplatiofia will coti^ 
iMdoualy be carried on internaily ; whereat our prode* 
oetaotir made a vain effort to see without them what ha<l 
no cxiidence but within, always cm the understandtug that 
they might fall bark on the future life for the Ultimate 
renlisation of their visiona Tide gviienil ooniraat ia 
eaaily r*mdcnwHl by mnfronting l)oldly the two ways of 
concmving the principal aubdinaioa of the intellect In 
the normal state, oontemplation, even when inward, he 
Oaaier and lea» eminent tfian meditation f for in It our 
inlelh*H remains neatly passive. In a word, we eon* 
template in order to m^iiate, Iwcause all our io^rtant 
Itudiee always are concerned with the without. To theo> 
kgtuta, on the contrary, medilation must have always 
lealaed less didlcult and less eaalted than contempUtioii, 
mihbtiunemtde the highest effort of iheonderstiuiding. 
They only meditated in order to be able lo pcmtemphite 
eluding tbem. A mmiliar i||ti 
wi&kMin mark this disurustkn totlmgieaterp^ 
priiwio worship ForthePoiltiidmihuUhkcqfmdui^ 
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bts private prayew, the better to see the interefll iiiia^!|; 
the WUever in theology^ otmed them te see without bii^ 
UU object which wa^i »n illuaion. ^ 

Th» Wenmn. - Although ihi« conclusive eoiplanatio^ 
dispels at once iny previous uneasiness, I etill conti]iu%; 
my fathcTf to look on the institution of the sobjectivU 
life as the capital difliciilty in Positivist worship. Only> 
the new snbjec^tivity now appears to me always to admit 
of being sfitisfnctorily reconciled with the deep reality 
which mstinguishes our faith. But this agreement^ it 
seems to me, mtmt re«]uiro specml and unceasing efforts^ 

Thei /Vtiw/.— Yon have duly apprehended, my daughter, 
the essential c<mdition which 1 must now fulfil. Por the 
best contrast is drawn between the worship and the 
regime, if wo assign them, as their n^spectivo domains, 
the subjective and the objective life. Though each is at 
one and the same time connecteii with both, the subject 
tive evidently pi*evails in the woi’ship. the objective in 
the regime. Nothing is mure adapted to characterise 
the higher dignity of the worship as comparetl with the 
regime; by virtue of the nec^ossary preponderance of 
subje<‘tivity over objectivity throughout the whole of 
man’s existence, even the individual, and still more the 
collective existence. 

The Ifomo/i. — Your systematic sanction of iny unauled 
C 4 >nohiHion iiid vices me, my father, now to ask you in what 
i«onsista the true theory of the subjective life. Though 
it is impossible hei'e to do more than give an outline 
such a doctrine, its fundamental principle seems to nio 
al^oliitely indispensable. No Positivist can do withotit. 
a geuenu explanation of this point; for his worship 
public or private, will inquire it for almost everyday 
ns a preventive against any degeneniiion into 
or empiriciain. 

The Priest*— To satisfy your legitimate desifi^^ 
daughter, conceive of the fundamental law of the 
jeetivo life as ever consisting iu its due suborditmllofi 
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t^gulate the Within^ whilst it nattrhih«^ end etittiu&tei 
it ; ^ we)) in re^i^id to the life of the hmin «e to our 
life. Lftt om^ eofioeptione be mi fentmitiea) mi 
they miijr^ tbejr elweyii bear in aii nfiprembte dome 
the of thin tnvohinUry dominioot thou|tn it 

heeome« Mmple and even h'jsw i?om{>)eto, in pftipor- 

ttoil u» it IK more imlti'cct. AU thie b a neo^esery eoA’^ 
eequenee of the indisputabio principle whieh I 
exphuti to you when ex|ioundintf the dootrine, and on 
wliir4i I have n^steit o«r whtde intellectual theorf* 
dyuamkal ns welt mi fdaticii), thus ctmneeU^l with the 
lundainental syKtcni of btoloi^ic^l ccmoeptioum 

The onler we make never being anything but the 
perfecting the onicr we fimf, and that mainly by develop* 
{i>g ity we ft^l here, as everywhere else, and even more 
than elsewhere, that our truo liberty in eeaentUUy the 
result of a due submission. lUit in order pi^perly to 
e^rtend to the HubjiHtive life thin genera! rule of the 
objedive, we must l»egin by examining under thie freeh 
aspect the natural constitntion of the uhiveroal onW. 
For all tho laws which form it are far from l)eing equally 
applicable ttfi the Nubjective life To make your ideas 
more deilnite, I will Kpocify only tho simploat and most 
common case, namely, when we employ the subjective 
worship to bring back as in life one whom we have 
ioyed« Without tliis precise detemiiiation, in wliich the 
h^lti aids the intellect, it would be c^sy to go astray in 
tim study of such a domain. But nil the ideas formed 
lit ibk way in reference to our most pnvnte and most 
easily appreciated wor^dp, will be easily applied, with 
fit naodih^thms, to the rest of sociolatry. 

ifte thank you, my father, for such Con- 

sideiifttioti, which I feel to he indiMpensabb to me. This 
4oell&e is aa new on it is difSeult, for this attmetive 
pndArm conld not be stated even, under the ndgn of 
iHipItltiatuf^ beliefs, whidb forbade tia to represent to 
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our«elve« oxir deful otherwise then in a mystorioivi CQH^ 
(Uiion, generally left vague. Boch a state allowed of no 
analogy on essential points between us and tbein. Sap- 
posing UH free from all uneasiness as to their ultiiaate 
fato» we ccadd never form for thorn a subjective life 
which made every one guilty of impiety in giving to the 
oreatuTO the affection due to the Creator. Bui if this 
affecting question is i)eculiar to Positivism, not less does 
the general answer apperhiin to it, as having alone re* 
vealotl the true laws of man s intellect, of which you have 
already given me a glimpacv I gitisp, then, at once tlie 
general inethoil of suiijecti\'o w orship and its normal basis, 
which converts this idtn^l existence into a simple pro- 
longation of the real. Hut would you explain to me 
lUi’ectly the mod ificiit ions winch surh prolongation allows) 
!77<s PriiM , — They consist, my daughter, in the sup- 
pression, or at least in the neglect, of .all the lower laws, 
so as to allow fuller prudoiiiitiancc to the higher. During 
the objective life, the dominion of the outer world over 
the world of man is as direct as it is unhroken. Burin 
the subjective life, the outward onh*r becomes simply 
passive, and no longer prevails except iixlirectly, its the 
priiimrv source of the images we wish to cherish. Ottr 
hehived dead are no long^ir governed l>y the rigorous htws 
of the inorganic onler, nor even of the vital. On tlte 
contmry, the laws {>eculiar to the human onler, especi- 
ally the moral, though not excluding the social, govern, 
and that better than dunng life, the existence which ea6h 
one of theni retains in our hraiu. Tliis existence, thus 
purely intellectual and aifcctive, is com|>osed essenttally 
of images, which rt>vive at once the feedings with whm 
the bluing snatched from us inspires us and the thoa^^hta 
which he occasioned. Our subjective worship is reduced, 
then, to a species of internal evocation, the gi^ual result 
of an exertion of the brain {lerfonnod in accordance wMio 
its own laws. The image always remains less clear and 
less vivid than the object, in obedience to the fuxuta- 
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law of our But aini:?o ilia oontraty ui 

often the cnee in dieeaaee of the hmin, o jadt«3oui» eiultoro 
may bring the nomnl stato nearer to Chi« iieeemry Umiti 
far beyond what could he Mieved {XNieiblo hitherto, ao 
loM aa ihia beautiful domain remaiued raguo and dark^ 

To dotennine more exactly ihia general aubordinaiion, 
obaerve tliat the subjtvtive evocation of tlko loved object 
ta aiwaya oonnci^t<Hl with the laet objective inijireaatona 
he left ua. Th^ Ik mot^t evident aa to ago, wbieh death 
withdnia*6 from nil inci*eane» (hir proinaiure loanee are 
thua found to tu^'cnt the object of our afToi^tiorta with 
eiema! youth. Tlu'e law, from the original adorer, ex- 
ienda of iiccw^ily to hin ino«t reinoto adlmrentn. No 
one will ever l>c able to represent to htin«elf, after Dante, 
hiH Hwoot Ilcatriw otherwise than as at Uio ago of tw'euty* 
five. We may think of her as younger, we cannot ima* 
gine her older. 

The objcHjtive and tho subjwlive life then differ funda- 
mentally in this, that the first U under the diit^*t contnd 
of phyaical laws, the smmd under that of moral lawa ; 
the intellectual laws applying etpially t4> laitb. The dia- 
tinction l^»cowK\H les« marketl when we see that, in Uitli 
cascH, the more gent*nil or<ler always pi'evails over the 
more speemh For the difference is then limited to the 
mode in which we eatiraaie the genomlity, measured 
first hy the phenomena, then by our cimceptiona, as will 
be explained when wo are studying the doctrine. 

Be this a« it ma}% this neccaaaiy preponilerance of 
the moral !aw» in the subjective life is so eongrtioua to 
eUr nature tliat it was not merely involuntarily reapoete<l, 
hut know n and appreciated, at the earliest dawn of man 'a 
intelligence. You know, in fact, that the empincal out- 
line of the |preat moral laws was long anterior to any 
full recognition of the lowest physical lawa Wliilet the 
fictiena of poetry set oMde wiibout scruple the general 
exMtiditions of the inorganic order, and even of the vital, 
they oonlormed with admirable exautneea to tlie leading 
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tdeatf of the social, and still more of the moril ordmr^ 
Men found no diflicuUy in admitting inviilnemblo heroee, 
and gods who took any shape at pleasure. But the 
instinct of the people, os the genius of the poet, wOuM 
at once have rejected any moitil incoherence'^lf, for 
example, a writer luul ventured on attributing to a miam^ 
or a cowanl, liberality or courage, 

'The Wifmun,—By the light of your explanations, I 
see, my father, that in the subjective worship we may 
neglect physical laws in order to cling more closely to 
the moral, the real knowledge of which is to ])erfect so 
greatly this new order of institutions. Our imagination 
easily frees itself from the most general conditions, even 
of s|:>acc anti time, providcnl that the humait requirements 
are always resi>ecUKl But I would know how we are to 
use such Ubtn ty, so as to facilitate our attaiumont of the 
main end of »uhjcctive worship, that is to say, the 
cerebral evocation of tho bi'ings dead to us, 

2*hH PrM . — Ho statwl, iny daughter, your question is 
easily answorOil, so evident is the obsorvation, that the 
better to wncentrato our strangth on this holy object, 
we must ilivert none of it on Ruporfluous niudilicntions of 
the vital, nor even of tho inorganic order. Be careful, 
then, to ratain nil the outer circumstances which W'ere 
habitual to the l>ei ug yon atlore. Use them even to reaui-^ 
mate mora effectually its imag(«. You will find on thia 
point, in tho Sf/atem of l\mtive an important 

i^emark : — Our personal memories become at once 
clearer and more sure, when wre fix definitely the material^ 
enviranment liefora we place in it the living linage/^ Z 
even advise you in general to break up this detemuOi^ 
tion of the outwai-d into it« three essential t>art«, always 
proceeding from without inwards, according to our bier* 
arahical principle. This rule of worship consisia in liidn^ 
with prt^cision, first the place, then the scat or 
and lastly the dress, l>e]onging to eacli particntor oask 
Thoufirh the heart mav at first be impatient of the 
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ii iMn A£know!etig^<i iu wb«ii H «t«et the 

loved image gmdunlJy ac«|oire by them mean^ a strength 
imd a eleimeee which at ilrat aeemed imooerihldt 

Theee operaiiona, which are eRsentiiiliy msthef^c^ eth 
more eiudly undcrHtxxKl by eonHieriog them with the 
oneraiioiis of scieocej hy virtue of tlie ncceavtiry identity 
ot the chief tnwa of In strict truth, when 

it telle 11$ beforehand of a futom often dieten^ veniaree 
on a still lioMer ciTort than Uiat of nrt when it would 
call up some cherished metiiory. Oiir brilliant eucoeasee 
in tlie foi'incr cnee, though there the intellect derivea 
much leas aid from the hearty authorise iia to ho[ie for 
more satisfactory reaulta in the other, wherein alonO we 
have the certainty of arriving at ti f«oltition. It reaici, to 
say the truth, entirely on our knowledge of the laws of 
the brain, of which our conceptions am atill m eotifuiied. 
t)ur aatronomical pi'cvisiona, on the ccmtrai')", depend 
moat on the aiiuplest and l>e$t known <»f external kwa 
But wjdbt this distinction ih sudloient t«> explain the 
ineqnalliv of our nciual sucoesa in the two caeca, it 
shows it to ho simply provisional 

When the higher lawa shall l>e euillctently known, the 
Positive piiiwthocHl will draw from them results more 
precious, diul suscoptiUle of greater rt'^gukrity, t han those 
of the most perfect asinmoiny. For the previaiona of 
aixtronomy Iwcome uncertain, and often unattalnabk, as 
soon m the planetary problems become very eomplim^ed, 
ns we eeo almost alwa;^ in the cese of comck. without 
justly incurring the charge of chiuietical presnmptton, 
the providence of man can and ought to aspire to give 
more legukrity to the order which in most amenable to 
its action, than can prevail, a#» regards the majority of 
mwnia, in the order which obeys only a blind fatality, 
tlie greater complication of tlie phenomena wilt uUi* 
mately yield, in these high casco, to the paramount 
sagacity of the nuxiifying agent, when the human order 
aMI be sufficiently known. 
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The feel, my father, that to aubordinato 

the subjective to the objective is at once the constant 
ohiigation and the chief I'esouree of Positive worship. 
You have made me quite understand that, far from with- 
drawing ourKelvos from this necessary yoke, we ought 
freely to accept it, even when we might neglect it For 
this hill submission makes our subjective life much 
easier, at the same time that it economises all our most 
valuable strength. But I do not see, from this point 
onwarrls, in what consists our own action in this inner 
existence, which yet ought, it seems to me, in its own 
way, to Ijecome even loss passive than the outer. 

The PrieeL — it consists, my daughter, in idealising 
almost always by subtraction, and mrely by addition, even 
when in adding we observe all profier precautions. The 
ideal roust improve upon the real, or it is inadequate 
morally; herein lies* its normal compensation lor its 
great inferiority in eleamcKS and livoliness. But it must 
ever l»e suborditmte to the real, otlu^rwise the presenta-^ 
tion would be untrue, and tbo w'orship would become 
mystical; whereas by a too servile adhei^nce to reality 
it would remain otupiricab i >ur rule avoids oqimlly these 
two ctjntmry deviations. U is naturally indicated by 
our tendency to forget the defects of the dead in order 
to recall only their gocul qualities. 

So wgarded, in it only a fmrticular deduction from 
the dogma of Humanity. For if our Divinity only ineofv 
porates into herself the really worthy dead, slie also takeg 
away from each the impeHcctions w'hich in all caseili 
dimmeti their objective life, Dante bad, in Im own way, 
a presentiment of this law, when he formed the beauti- 
ful fiction in which; to prejmre for blessedness, the imouI 
ihinks — first of the river of oblivion, then of Funoo, 
which restores only the memory of good. Add, then, th 
the beings you take as types but very secondary imfWve* 
inents, ao ns never to change their true charactet^ ' 
outwardly, and atill mot*e morally. But give free teope;! 
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ihoQgli Alwiiys with i}raden<!e, your tifttuml dispcmiton 
to dear them of Uieir different faults. 

The YfWon. — So, my father, the true theory of the 
subjective life makes our worslup ultimately leave the 
eKtemal order as it is, to coneentrate with greater effeoi 
on the human order our chief eiforts after tnwaixi im* 
provement. The noble existence which perpetuates us ia 
others becomes thus the worthy eoutinuatiim of tlmt by 
which we dojcei-votl this iiiimortaUiy ; the moral progress 
of the individual and of the race is ever the mostimiK>iv 
tant aim of both lives, The dc^d witli us arc fiwd frt>m 
the law's of matter and of life, and they leave \i» th^ 
memory of their subjection U> these laws only that we 
may them better as we knew them. But thev do 
not cease to love, and even to think, in us and by uk. 
The sw'cet exchange of feelings and hleas tlmt passetl 
between us and ihem, during their ob]c<*tive life, l)ecomeii 
at emee closer and more continuouH when they are de- 
taohed from bodily existence. Altlmugh under thcMi 
conditions tlie life of cadi of them is deeply mingled 
with our own, its origimiHty, lK>th morally and mentally, 
is in no way impairtKl thereby, when it bad a itmlly dis- 
tinct character. We may even say that the chief differ- 
encee )jec<?me more inarkfHl, in pro|>ottit>n im this close 
iutercourae l>eooines more full. 

This Positive conception of the futmo life is cert«iinly 
nobler than that of any iheologtata, at the same time 
that it alone is true. When 1 was a CailioJtc^ tny moit 
fervent l»elief never (trevented my feeling deeply shockati 
on studying the childish conception uf bless^MUiess which 
We find in a father of such high moral and intellectual 
exeelienre as Si. Augustine. 1 was almost angr)' when 
I found him Imping ar>me flay to Ije free from the laws of 
weight, and evtm from all wants connected with nutria 
tton, though, by a gross contradiction, he kept the power 
of eating what he nke<l, without any fear, it would seem, 
of becoming inordinately fat. 8uch coinparieoiui are 
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well adapted to make us feel how greatly Poaitiirbtti 
perfects immortality, at the wme time that it places {t 
on a firmer footing, when it changes it from objective to 
subjective. Still, clear as the sui>eriority is, it does not 
pievent my regretting in the old worship the great in*: 
htiiuiion of prayer, which does not seem to me com*' 
[>atibl6 with the new faith. 

The Prient, — Such an omission, my daughter, would 
he extremely s<^rious, if it were i^sl ; since the reguhir 
pmctice of pmyer, private or public, is the capital con- 
dition of any worship whatever. l<ar from failing there- 
in, Positivism satisdea it better than Oatbolieism : for it 
purifies this itistituiion at the same tiuie that it de- 
volo|>8 it Your mistake on this point arises from 
the low notion still formed of prayer, which is made 
to consist above all in petitions, too often for external 
objects, in ftccoi*dance with the pmfoundly egoistic char- 
acter of all tbeologiciil worship. For us, on the con- 
tin ry, prayer becomes the ideal of life. For to pray i<*, 
at one ami the sjxtno time, to l«>ve, to think, and even to 
act, sinit' expression in always a true net ion. Never cau 
the three ast>ects of human life Iw united with s<7 inti* 
mate a union ns in these udmirnble effusions of gratitude 
and love towards our (Ireut Goddess or her worthy rOt 
prcsentatives and organs. No interested motive any 
longer stains the purity of our prayers. 

Still, as their daily use givatly improves our heart and 
even our intellect, wo are warranted in keeping ia 
this valuable result, without feanng that auen a degree of 
I'kcraotutUty will ever tiegrade «s. Though the Positiviat 
prays especially in order to give fi*eo expression jbo hfai 
Wst affi>ctinns, he may also ask, but only for a ttoMc 
progress, which ho ensiirea almost by the asking, ‘t!!hO 
fervent wish to beooino more tender, more revei^tiaV 
more courageous even, is itself in some degree a 
tion of the tlesircd improvement ; at least tiy the liacM 
confession of our actual imperfection, the first eenditidh 
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of ilie ddbsequent tmpoveiuent. This holy iuflu^^nee of 
prayer may extend, irioreover, to the intelleet^ teere it 
only by urnoir ^ enfotta to improve oor think- 
iiig. On the contrary, to ask for an increase of weaHh 
or power would, in our worship, be a practice aa abaurd 
aa It ie ignoble. We do not eu\ry tim theologiitta the 
ttnlimited conitnund over the external order which they 
hope to obtain hy prayer. AH our aubjective efforts are 
limitdl to perfect an far aa {)ossible the human imler, 
at once nobler an<i more Htisoepiible of modi/leatiom In 
a word, Positivist prayer takes complete j»o«ae«sion of 
the highest domain ft»rraerly rescr\’ea for sui^^rnatural 
gnu*o. Sanctification willi ua ayatemHtiiUHi move par* 
ticnlarly the progrewi which provioualy araa looked on as 
alien to all invariable laws, although ita pro eminence 
was alivady felt 

The Wonnut,- -Accepting thla explanation as decisive, 
I Wg you, my father, to {tointout to me now the general 
method suito^l to Poaitivist prayer. 

Thf For that, my daughter, you must dis- 

tinguish in it two succewive parts, theone i^wjivo, and the 
ether active, which concern mpecjlively the past and the 
with the present for coniiert ing link, Our wor^ih j p 
i« ahvays the expression of a love springing fitun ntid 
developing through an overdncremdng gratitude. All 
prayer then, private or public, ough t to prepare us hy ooiii- 
memoration for effusion, thui latter usually laeting half the 
time of the former. When a happy cf>inbination of signs 
eod rmagee has suflioiently rekindle our fcjelingM towards 
Mm being we adoie, wo (snir them forth with I’oal fervour, 
which soon tonda still fiirtlier to sti'Ongthen them, and ito 
to make lie more rwidy for the oencluding evocation. 

77te Hofnan. —Satisfied with these hint*, I ask you, 
my father, to complete your general examimtiien of our 
worship, hy directly explaiidng its fundamental in flu* 
anecj on our highest imprarcfnent. Although I feel 
them profoundly, I conhl not define them so ae to secure 
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fair jiulginent upon them. Tina i« why I ask you^ dti 
this point, for a systematic explanation, as a guide, ^rei 
in my own practice, and next in my legitimate efforts 
to convert others. 

The Prieat — Though our worship improves the heart 
and the intellect simultaneously, it is important, my 
daugliter, to examine .separately its ronotion on our 
moral .state and its inftiience on our intellect. 

The first is an immediate consequence of the chief law 
of animal life. For worship is always a mil e^erciee, and 
even a more normal exercise than any other ; as is shown' 
by ordinary language, here, as elsewhere, the faithful 
picture of human existence. Such a view of it is in the 
highest degree indisputable when pi-ayer is complete, that 
is to say, when it is oral tis well as mental. In fact, we 
bring into play in expre.nsion, whether by sounds, or by 
gestures or attitudes, the same muscles that we do in 
action. Ho every true expression of our feelings has a 
tendency to strengthen and develop them, in the same 
way as when wo p<*rforiii the acts wliich they suggest. 

1 ouglit, however, on this |K)int, to guard against a 
dangeroiis exaggeration, by urging you never to confuse 
these two great iiioml iuHnences. Notwilh.standing the 
similarity of their most important laws, in no ciise can 
they Ih> hmked on as equivalent. By univor.^1 experi- 
ence, fully Ctmfirmed hy our cert*bral thwry, acts will 
always have more weight than expression, not merely in 
the external tx^sult, but also in our inwanl improvement. 
Still, second to the pnu^tice of gf>od actions, nothing is 
more adapted to strengthen and develop our l>est feelinge 
than their due expression, atipposing it become sufficiently 
habitual" Now, this general mean.s of amelioration U 
ordinarily more within our reach than even action, which 
often requires materials or circtimsbinces beyoued our 
reach, so as at times to confine us to Ixirren wishea It 
is by virtue of tbeir Iwing thus accessible that tha 
practices of worship ooiue to be, for our mc«wl progress, 
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a valuable siijpolewent to aHiy$i life, wbieh k, moreover, 
, fullf compatible with them, such ia the perfect homo* 
geneitj of the Positive religion, 

T/ie iromoa — Understanding now tlio moral influence 
of our worship, I need, my father, more full explana* 
tiom as to its n^ction on the intellect, which i$ by no 
means so clear to me. 

77ia Priest, — Keep distinct, my daughter, its two luoin 
cases, according as its eflicacy is limited to iirtor passes 
to science. 

From the point of view, the power of th.o Positive 
worship on the mind is direct and striking, tirst os re- 
gards the general art, and e%*cii nfterwai*ds as regards 
the two special arts of sound or form. Poetry is the soul 
of the woi'ship, tis science is of the doctrine, and industry 
of the regime. Kvery prayer, private as well as public, 
bocoiues in Positivism a real wrirk of art, inasmuch as 
it expresses our U'st feelings. As it<H spontanmm cliar- 
acter must never l>e dlcjxcrted every Positivist 

must Us in some resj>C5ct», a kind of - -at leaist foV 

his own [>er«tuial worship. Tliough its forms should 
1?tH*ome rix<Hl in onler to secure more regularity, they 
will originally in all crises have been drawn up by iiiin 
who uses them, or he wilt llnd that th«*y have no great 
etiiciency, IlestdoH, this lixe«Jness is never complete, 
since it affects only the ariifidal signs, wbidi by their 
uniformity bring out Wtter the spontanHuis variations 
of our natural langnagu^ alvrnys, whether musical or 
mimie, more swithetir than the other. 

This |H)6tical originality will l>o largely doveloia^l when 
the n^n^neration of education shall have auflicieuily 
trained all Positivists in the c«»nceptions, and even iti the 
compositions, it requires, as I will point out to you in the 
third part id the Cateebiamu Tlmn the general art will 
always derive fitting assisUitice from the s|)eeial arts; 
siaoe all will then he familiar with singing, the essential 
basis of music, and with drawing, the general source of the . 
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three arU of form— paintings wulpture, or arcliitoettti^ 
Lafttly, iu the conetruction of hie vorshipf eei^ 
geiieniUy introduce special oi*naxDont8» chosen with 
mont from the lesthetic ti^asure of Humanity. Though 
additions of tliis kind seem limited to public worship^ 
private worship may adopt them frequently and with 
proiit, provided it borrows with diHct*etion an*l modera* 
lion. True points having at all times given expression to 
the leading feelings of our unchanging naiun^^ their pro- 
ductions are often in sufficient consonance wnth our own 
omotioiirt. When this agreement, without l)eing complete^ 
is newirly so, we may find in what we Iwriw from the 
pfX)ts more than the intellectual merit of a more 
perfect expression. Wo find iu thtfiu, in pirticular, the 
moral charm of a pei’sonnl sympathy. The older the 
ornaments, the botfer they suit us, as they sanction our 
affections by this spontaneous agreement, not merely with 
the great |>oet, but also with all the genomtiuns which in 
sitecession that |K>et ha.s aiiled in the expression of their 
feelings. But the full efficacy of this vuluablo aid de- 
}>ends on its always remaining cjuito secondary, though 
the <legiec in which it Is admitted must vary as the cases 
vary, as 1 will shortly point out to you. 

Thf^ lyorriafi . — Before you explain to mo the inliuence 
of the positive woi*ship on science, would you, my fatheVf 
clear up a serious difficulty naturally arising from the 
proce<iing oxplanat ion I Worship and jKKjtry seem to me, 
in our ixdigion, to melt so entirely on© into the other^ 
that their .simultaneous growth would appear to require 
a priestly doss quite distinct from that which develbps 
and teaches the doctrine. 1 feel that this separation 
would IxH^omo very dangerous by establisbing an. hn* 
utanageable riwilry Imtween the two bodies, to dedde 
which should have the idtimat© direction of the TOgiiti#,. 
both being equally competent So serious doOs such W 
ooiitlici seem to mo that you must seltlo it, imdet pomdt^ 
of radically compromising the general oTganliwition o£ oti' 
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tbw» ineaiiooiuted from promJing over privet# 
ftl##ikd etiU moTo over puUtio life» on th# otW 
1 do not Mte how we can quit# avoid It, ## poeti# 
culture And phtIcMSophir «ft«dj Beoiu io ix>qiiire wholly 
di^'ereut tretitmeotv 

The /ViW, — ^Tbin uu^tHke, which it very importent 
to oorroct, coo«titiit<^ tti}* daughter, um« of the chief 
rofiolttf of modern aunrehy, which tiuida tliroughout to 
diaperee our stn^ngth by a Jamoniahlo apecklUmt ^ 
alM^rd ai« it is iminorai In the normal state, it k only 
practico that really admits of specialism, as no one can do 
everything. But as each must embiuce the whole range 
ol conception, sciciuihc cuittire mu^t, on the contrary, 
always remain indtvif^ible. Its divkion k the fit's! sign 
of anarchy. Ho t huiight t he ancknU under the theocracy, 
tho only complete organmtion as yet When in it tho 
|)oei se|)arated frotn the priest, iU decline liegan* 

Though the genius (or philostiphy and tho genius for 
poetry cannot ever, at one and the sume time, llnd a high 
destination, intellectually they 01*0 completely identical in 
iiatnn^ Arktotlo might have Wen a grt^at Dante 
an eminent [ihilosopher, Iiad the times in which they ltvt*tl 
called for less Mcientilio iK)wcr in tho one or less a«$thotio 
)^>wer III the other. All those scholtistic dtstinctionH 
wore invented and upheld by iicdauts who, ihemselvi^ 
wtUtoiit an)' kind of genius, could not even appreciate it 
In others. Mental suporioi'ity k always similar as be* 
tween tho several careers of man ; the choice of each is 
seUlo^l by his p^isitioii, especially his posh ion lu time; 
for the race always rules the individual, 

Tlio only itn{>ortant difference that really eakts in 
Uds mpect arises from the scn^vices of phitoNophy being 
naturally ooniitiuous, whereas the services of pi>etry ai'O 
tmoessarily intermittent Great poets alone are of value, 
#V 4 ^ inieUecitially, but still more morally ; all the oihetw 
^ do much more ham than good : whereas the humb^t 
phfloadplim can be made of reel use when they have 
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So 

iionettiy^ good 6eii«e» and ooura^ Sitioe art haa for It* 
wain objoct to develop in us the sense of perfeetiofi* it 
never tolerates medioerity; true taste always twnttet 
lively distosta From Ilomar to Walter Scotty ^ naim 
had ia the West but thirteen poets really gre^ pink 
ancient, eleven modern, including even three prtee 
writers. Of all the rest you could not name more than 
seven who could or should be read daily. As for the 
rest, doubtless they will bo almost completely destroyed, 
as equally hurtful to the intellect and the heart, when the 
regeneration of education shall have allowed us to extract 
all useful documents, especially the histoncal. There ia no 
opening, then, in sociocnicy less even than in theocracy, 
for the foundation of a definite class exclusively ctevoted to 
the cultivation of poi^try. But the priests, whosO habitual 
character is the philosophical, will become for the time 
))oets, when our GiHidcws shfdl stand in need of fresh 
effusions for g^meral which may then sutHoe, daring 
several ag<i>s, bt^Ui lor public and private worship. Minor 
compositions, naturally more fre<|uent, will be generally 
left to the spontaneous impulscts of women or prolctariea 
Ah for the two special arts, tho long apprenticeship they 
require, |mrticularly the art of form, will compel ns to 
devote to them some select roasters, whom the Positive 
e4liioaUQn will, in its natural course, {x>int out to the 
directing priesthood. They will become true inembem 
of the priesthotnl, or remain merely pensioners, according 
as by nature they are more or less synthetical. 

The IFowcm. — After this elucidation you may pass 
at once, my father, to your last general explauatjon of 
the efficacy of the worslap. Its aesthetic power seeme to 
me evident. But 1 do not see in what ciMt consist fta 
scientific influence. , 

The iVnwf.-^ln a better general development# 
daughter, of the univenial logic, always basea on 
CO ^pemtfou of signs, Images, and feelings towards 
ing the mind in its working, llie logic of feeling is 
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4tmt md energetic than an^ other ; hni iU method i$ 
deiSeient *in nrccisioa and pliancy* Kminently eooom* 
modatiDg and siilKciently nuineroue, artidcial aigns make 
ttp» by those two propeHiesy for the inferiority in logieat 
power due to the weaknesa and indlroctnesa of their eon«» 
nection with our thoughts. Hut this num of intellectual 
aide mu<^t receive its piemen t from taiagee^ which 

indeed alone can sjit isf actor ily give it> as being intetv 
mediate by t heir nature. N ow, it i« especia lly i n ri»feronc# 
to this normal bond of our true logic tlnit the worship; 
should be edlcncioiiis though it also develops the two other; 
congtituentg. I ii this the child who prayw rightly 

iH excioieing more healthily his iinNbtative orgatis than 
the haughty algebmi^t who, from a deftcicncy of tender* 
ness and imagination, is really only cultivating iho organ 
of language, by the aid of a special jargon, the legitimate 
use of which i» very limited. 

This remark affords a clear glimpse of the most 
important scientific result of the Positive worship. 
It thus touches only the method projw^rly so called, 
very slightly the doctrine; allowing for the moral, nay, 
even the intcllei^Uial notions, naturally furnished ns by 
our religious pnictict^s. Hut the metbixl wilt always 
have more value than the d(x*trine, as feelings have more 
value than acts, morals than politics. The mMontific 
lalH>urs hitherto ncouiniilated have for the most pari 
harilly more tlian a logical value: they often teach us 
notions that arc useless, ami at times oven woiwe than 
iiAielesa, Although this provisional contrast will liecome 
much wofiker, when nn encyclopedic dhtciplino shall have 
deliveixx! us fn>iii all the rubbish of academies, the true 
logic will always stand higher than science pro]>erty 
so called, more particularly for the pttblic, but also for 
ih^riesthood* 

ne U\mtmh — All that remains, my father, is to ask 
you what is to be the special object of the two other 
^onvemations yotx promis^ me on tbe Positive wardti|v 

w 
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Mowever mu<* I may feol (bat «r« liar« m>t 
colored thu fair domain, I do not aea (o irhat iSokt m 
I t wo ore now to direct our efforte. “ 

Iw You will aee ihw, my daairhter if vmh 

generally to bear directly on tbk ffreaf 
* *'•" •" “■• 

t Humanity. -You will then feol that our (loddeL c»n 

i;^7hr-T r'"!‘'pp*”’ -v-havTpT,” 

pawMl thexnaolves for her august worMliin Kw ,1 ” » 

daily duo to /ler Wit t^na 
her eubj^Hstire organ* eepecinlly, but al«o to her oV..® e 
a word, the true Church baa over for it* K«.J 

than from the purely aocinl aspect. The heart ran iw, 

W 1 m r tf’ «‘n dieciifetbe 

u <'"«K>opedic wale in it* rise to the 
bigheet, which constantly enforce on it the need of rl 
newing it* etrongth at the fountain-head 
It 1* the constant practice of private worshin ♦h-f 

WiiK^l tv T*" “ *** religion Rholl previ^ 
Without thi* mark, an easy hynoerkr would soon usncn 

Hut2^itt“"^t" '*“® ^ t^rfneere worshipper* S. 

«umanity. Between Her and the Familv »» uluUel^ 
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oUiftrmse than in asaodaiiona of nottemto 
wrton^ mil ever Iw tlie best ground 6n which to rest tiMi 
^wtion of the large existing statco to simple dtioe 
witu their duo adjiiueta-~a proeeea I ahalt have to 
explaiiii to you later. 


conversation IV. 

rttIVATB WOKSUiP. 

Tl^ Rom<iit--lt seems to me, my father, that nrivato 
worship, aa private life, must he composed of two very 
dutinct parta, the one jioriional, the other domestio, the 
***2^*‘i?“ ” ******* ****“ necessary for iU explanailoo. 

m« fncsf.— This natural division, which 1 was hound 
BOt^to mu up with the main division of the wordiin 
settles, m;^ daughter, iu troth the plan of our preset 
OMivei^ion. Two great institutions of sociolatry, the 
we rclatmg to tho true guardian angels, tlm other to 
the nuie social sacraments, will in it characterise reauee. 
tiveiy, prat our personal, then our domestic worahip. ^he 
reasons for making the laWer depend on Uie former 
are, in lesser degree, essentiaUy similar to those whkh 
repteewt the whole private worship as the only solid 
nsais of the publia More inward than any other, per- 
jonal worship alone ean suAciently develop Urmlyro^ 
liWuts of smcere ^oration, without which our ^meatte 
eenmontes, and atilt more our publio solemnities, oould 
W no moral e^y. Thus eoelolalry institutea, for 
We haart of each, a natural prograssion, in which in- 
dividual juaynni duly pave the way for the eoUecUve 
«re«u^ tlirough the tegular intermedium of tb* 

_ Ufca R’bm^-~£lfoc« the private worahip is thus made 
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The It consists^ my daughter, in the daily 

ndoraiiou of the beat types which we con hnd to per* 
Honify Humanity, taking into account the whole of oar 
private relations. 

The whole existence of the Supreme Being resting on 
love, which alone unites in a voluutaiy union its separ* 
able eleuionts, the affective sex is naturally its most 
jiorfec-t representative, and at the same time its chief 
minister. Never will art l>e able worthily to embody 
Humanity otherwise than in the form of Woman. But 
the UK^rul providenoc of our Ooddcss is not exerted solely 
through the collective action of your sox upon mine. 
This fundamental source is esjwcuilly the result of the 
pcrsoind influence that every true woman is unceasingly 
putting out in the IxMiom of her own family. The 
domestic sivnctuary is the continu.nl source of this holy 
impulso which cyin alone pi’cserve us fnm the moral 
corniption to which we aix» ever exposed by active or 
spei'ulativo life. Without this private iwt the colleotiye 
action of woman on man would moreover have no per- 
manent efficacy. It is within the family also that we 
gain an adequate appiwiation of the affective sex, for 
«MMjh can only really know the types of it with which he 
lives in ch^se intimacy. 

Thus it i.s tlmt, in tlie normal state, each man finds 
around him real tjufwftan nnyeh, at onc'e ministers and 
representatives of the Great Being. The secret adoration 
of them, strengtfiening and developing their continuous 
infiuoni'o, tends directly to make us letter and happier, 
by ensuring the gnuhml predominance of altruism over 
egoism, tbi'ough the fi-ce play of the former and the com* 
pression of the latter. Our just gratitude for bene$ts 
already received thus liecomes the natural source ot fresh 
progress. The happy ambiguity of the French ymd 
patnm marks sufficiently this twofold efficacy of 
personal worship, in which each angel must equulty 
invoked as a protector and as a model 
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Th^ iromrtii.—- 'fhU tirwt general view leavers me^ my 
faiher, too unceriiun m to whet the persona! type is ; it 
might apparently be taken iniliCFerently from each of 
the greater family relations. 

f\mt — We must really, my daughter, duly com* 
hiue three of them for the u’oi^hip of angels to have its 
full effect. This plurality in indicaUnl in our doclrine by 
the plurality t>f the sympathetic instincts, eiich of which 
answers sptxMAliy to a leading fninih* influence. Tim 
mother, the wife, the daughter, must in our >vorship, as 
in the existence which it idcrilises, devi^lop in uh re- 
spectively veneration, attachment, and l)eiievo|once. As 
for the sister, the influence she exercises has haiNily a rcty 
distinct chametor, anil may in Kucce.<sion bo connected 
with each of the tlir<?© essential ty|»cs. Together they 
represent to us the tbi*ee natural modes of human con- 
iimiity, ns reganls the past, the present, and the future ; 
as also the thix^o degrees of the solidarity wliich hinds 
tie to our «n|>erior«, our (s]iiitls, and our inforiora But 
the fipontanCHuis harmony of the tlmH?( can only l>e satis*- 
factorily maintaineii by ol)wr\dng their natural Kubonli- 
nation, which ought habitually to give the supremacy to 
the maternal angid, yet so that hi,T gentle presidency 
never impair the influence of the other tw'o. 

For the main object of this private worsliip, which, as 
a general rule, concerns the maturity of each worshipper, 
one of the three feminine ty|)os has mr^st frcouently 
become Rubjectivc, whilst another still remains objective. 
This normal mixture iru*reaaetii the effiiticy of such 
homage, in ivhirh the strength and clearness of the 
images are thus lad ter <*oiiibineil with coherence and 
purity of the feelings, 

HVmoa. — Your explanation seems to me very satis- 
factory. yet 1 feel, my father, that it leaves a great void as 
to my own sex, whose moral wants it appears to neglect. 
Yet the tenderness which is onr espeoial distinction can* 
not free us from the need of such habitual cuttivation. 
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The lYieel — You h*Te, my daughter, an eaigr and 
legitiumte solution of this grave difficulty in l^e plusaliiy 
of the angelic types, when otherwise it would be insui:* 
mountable. In fact, the prioctpal ango) ahme mual be 
common to both sexes, each borrowing mm the other the 
two angels that complete the institution: For th^ mother 
has, for both sexes equally, a preponderance, not me^y 
as the main source even of our physical existence, but 
still more as normally presiding over the whole of our 
education. To her, then, as the common object of adcow^ 
tion, your sex adds the worship of the husband and the 
son, on the grounds assigned above for mine as regarda 
the wife and daughter This dilference by itsw is 
enough to meet the respective wants which lequire a 
patronage s^wUy adapted, to develop in the one case 
energy, in the other tenderness. 

The VFbwaw. — Kotwithstnnding the attraction this 
great institution even now has for me, still I iind in it. 
my father, two genen\l imperfect ionSf whether as not 
using all our private i^laitons, or as not having sufficiently 
foreseen the too froipient inHde<]imcy of the natural types. 

7*he PriW.^-These two diflicultien disap{>car, my 
daughter, if you take into account the several subonlinate 
types which natundly connect with each of our three 
chief types, by vii-tue of conformity of feelings and the 
mmilarity of the tia Around the nmtber we group 
naturally first the father, and sometimes the sister, iheijt 
the master and the protector, besides the analogous re- 
lations which may bo largely incii^ased in number within 
the family, and still more without. Kxtend the same 
method to the two other types, and we form a series 
adorations, less aikd less close to us, but more and inor!| 
general, the result being an almost insensible tranaitioti 
from the private to the public worship. This norx^ 
devetopment eiiablea ua also to supply, as far ae poesible^ 
exceptional deficiencies, by substituting, in case of wed* ^ 
for one of the primary types iU l>e«t subordtimte. In/i 
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Vhm Wfty w« call vabjectivety i^^ere»te |«nUi«« wholly 
compoi^tioii is d«lecUv«. 

TFoiM<u.-^Aft«r tills <^pl0meiitafy sxpisiMitioa^ 
it tmlj f«inains for mta^ my father, to. ask you for sooui 
iQOie precise exphumtiona as to the geoetai aystem of 
prayers adapteil'to this fundam^tal worsiup. 

TJ^ requires, my lUughier, three daily 

prayers : on getting up, before going £» sleep, and In the 
miw of our daily of 1 <^upattolls whatever they he^. The 
first, longer and more eflicaeious than the other two, 
begins each day by the due invocation of tine guardian 
angeb, which mono can dispose m to the haUtii^ right 
use of all our powers. In the last, a*o express the gmti* ^ 
tude oaing to this daily protection, so as to eeeure its 
cHintinuan^Mi^ during sleep, llie inld-day prayer should 
for a time dtHciigage us from the impulses of thought 
and action, iu o^er to |ienotii\to both mom fully with 
that influence of aflTeciioit from whiob they always tend 
to withdraw us. 

This object at ouee indicates the respective times of 
the tlu*ee l*osi(ivi<t pniyers, and even tlm motle of their 
performance. The fli'St, prior to alt work, will be said at 
tlie domestic nlUir arrauged in agroement with our best 
memories, and in the attitude of veneration. Ihtt the 
t;ist should lie siiM when in bml, and as far m possible 
bo continueil until we fall asleep, the better to ensure a 
cairn brain a^bon we are least protecte^l from evil teud* 
ancles. Tbe hour for the intermediate prayer eannot lie 
so aecumtely state<l, as it must vary with indtvtdtial 
convenience ; yet it is im^xirtant that each one, in his 
own way, should 6x it very strictly, thereby attaining 
more easily the frame of mind it requites. 

Tbe resp^tetive length of our Utrei? daily pmyers Is also 
pointed out by their proper object, it U flttiog. In 
genersdi that the morning prayer be twice as long as Um 
•evening, tbe mtd-day half as tong When the private 
woridkip U completely organised, the chief prayer iiatu>^ 
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ntlly occtipteH the whole lirst houi* of eaefa dAj« It 
so especially from the division of ite opening portion itkU> 
two, eaoli as long as the concluding ; the commemomtion 
common to all the days of the week being made to pte- ^ 
code that which is proper to each separately. The result 
is the division in practice of the morning prayer into 
three csjual parts, in which precedence is given respec- 
tively, iirst to images, then to signs, and ]a.st to feelings. 
The two other prayers do not admit of the same propor- 
tion between com mernoration and effusion. W hilst in the 
morning, effusion in all last.^ only half as long as coin- 
menioration, the ratio is invert^ in the evening, and 
equality marks the mid-day prayer. You will find no 
dithculties in these minor differences. But I ask you to 
olMierve that, as follows from these indications when com- 
bined, the total length of our daily worship only reaches 
two hours, even for thos6«who are led to repeat during 
the night the prayer of mid-day. < 

Every Positivist, then, will devote to his daily personal 
improvement less time than is nt)w absorhe<l by bad 
reading and by useless or pernicious amu^ement.s, ^ere 
alone takivs place the decisive gn>wth of tlie subjective 
life by our identifying ourselvo.s more and more with the 
Being we adore, whoso iinagi^ gradually puritieil, becomes 
more clear and vivid with ©very now year of worship. 
By these secret practices each px'e}?arcs himself to feel 
aright the awukcming of syinjxathy, wliieh will be a result 
of the publicity which belongs to our other sacred rite»fc, 
Much a combination of moral faculties will, I hope, enable 
the ni1e4« of soctolairy to overcome, in the best of both . 
sexes, the present coarseness of W estem manners. Ordi- 
nary anil uncultivated minds still regard as lost all titeo 
not occupied by work in the common sensei. In tlto 
cultivated classes, there is already a recognition dt 
value inherent in purely intellectual exertion. . BitiSimsef 
the close of the Middle Ages, there has been a universsi 
forgetfulness of the direct higher value of moral eulttva^ 



iton properly m oalled, Meti would ^Imoet blush t» 
derote to it as much tiiuo as the gtmt Aifxod allotted 
to it daily^ without In ajiy way impairing bU admireblo 
activity* 

To complete this special theory of the daily pruyera, I 
must point out to you (he unequal share asaign<ra in them 
to the ornaments alwaya mere adjuncts, boVrowe<l with 
discretion from the apathetic tieaaurea of Humanity. By 
their nature they arc* more adapted to aid eflfitston than 
cominemoraiioti. As such their ahl is more available in 
the evening than in the morning. Hut ila apecual pur- 
pose is to relieve uh from original elTort which wo usually 
find impmcticalito in ri*gar<l to the intermediate prayer, 
in which the eifuNinn at its close may oonaist almost 
entirely in a judicious choice of passages frrym the poets, 
When singing ami <lmwingshaH have become as familiar 
to all a» speaking and writing, this help from without 
w'ill riioio fully satisfy our internal wants, in the too fro« 
queni languor of our licst emotions. 

yVic Howo>*. — Now that I under«tan<l our private 
worship, I am ciidcavouring, iny father, t»> antidptdo you 
tui to the constitution of the domestic worship projH»riy 
so called. Hut I cannot, of inysidf, as yet form a satis 
factory idcji of it, I quite «oe that the domtwtic, like the 
private worship, can institute a constant a^loration of the 
types common to the w^hole family. So also it can ro^ 
produce for this edementary society I bo wdWtivo iiivf> 
cationa which the puhlto worship addrosacs directly to 
Humanity. These two kinds of religious practices, 
utidcr the natuial priesthootl of the head of the family, 
ate ausecptible no doubt of a high moral influcn<'e. Still 
something is wanting to stamp on our domestic worship 
a eharocu^r quite its own, so that it be kept distinct 
from either of those lietween which it is to be the 
intermediary, 

77ie PrM , — The instttuiiou of the soctal Hicmmenta 
fulfils, my daughter, this necessary ooudition. It ia 
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through it that tho domestio. worship is strongly nmttM 
o(f from the two others, at the samo time that it afford^ 
them a natural transition. It oomtista in consacraiitig 
all the successive phases of private life by conneetingeai^ 
witli public life. Hence our nine social sacraments 
Premtiaiim, iniitaiion^ admimon^ detsHnation^ tnarri<^ 
maturiUj^ reHrewent^ inins/nnnation, and lastly, mrofy^oi^ 
fimi, Their unchanging siiceession forms a series of 
preparations by which, during the whole of his objective 
life, the worthy sin'vant of Humanity proceeds, in a 
gradual course, to the subjective eternity which is ulti^ 
iiiaiely to constitute him a true organ of the Cloddesg. 

Thf* iro?/iau.— Though tho normal limits of this Cate- 
chism preclude you, my father, from a really complete 
explanation of all our sacraments. [ ho|)o yt)u Will be 
able in it to give a sufficient idea of each. 

77<« By the firet, my daughter, tho final re- 

ligion gives aystematio conMXjnition to every birth, as all 
the prtdimtnary religions instinctively did. The mother 
and the father of the new i?cion of Humanity come to 
pi^sont it tf» tho priesthood, which receives from them a 
solemn engagement to prepjiro tho child properly for the 
service of the Oo<ldc.sa This natund guaiimteo is com* 
plettiti by two additional inititutions. w*hich Positivism 
thinks it an honour to borrow in germ from Catholicisl»| < 
developing it in a spirit An nrtificisl ooftple^ W 

1)0 chosen by tho parents, but witli the approbation nt 
the priesthood, freely offers the new servant of thn 
threat Beung a fresh protection, mainly spiritual, but. 
at need temporal, all the special witnesses concuivingk 
He also receit'cs from his two families two speckl pali!m% 
the one a theorician, the other a practician, whom lie 
will complete at the time of his emancipation, by mMlIg 
a third name, derived, as the other two, from the ^ 
toccrated representatives of Humanity. 

, . In the ancient civilisation, this first saemmee^^waa^. 
oftem refused, especially to thoee who wet^ judged^ liliQtimT 
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pMAt far Uie 4e«tmtivo nctiWiy irkfob ili 0 ii provoilol 
xM «a nodani «oeiiii life mom end more flnde a neo for 
oeliom of ereiy orderi ike will eUnoKt fo* 

VloiaMy ke aceepied bj the pneethoodi nllowinf for eeeee. 
U»p eameptionel to need previdoa 
iPbe second sucrament is terme<! as marlcijlg 

the first dawn of public life, when the child mssee at 
fourteen from its unsystematic training under the dlreC“ 
ti^ of iU mother, to the systematic education given by 
the prlesiliood. Till then the advice of the priest 
given to the parents only, whether untuml or artiltciiil^ 
to remind Umm of their essential duties duidng the first 
period of chlldhisKl Ihit now the new Iwing receives 
directly the counsels of religion, destined specially to 
forearm his heart against tlie ininrioua infiueitces tem 
often attendant on the intellectual training which he is 
to undergo. This second sacminent bo put off, and 
aoinetiiiies, though very seldom, refused, if the homo 
edueatiot) ha^ not nueweded to the extent re<pnrwl. 

Boven ymvs later, the young dh^eiple, (ii'st pr^ente*!, 
then iniiiateil, receives, as the conseqiienco of his whole 
nteparation, tlie sacrament of wliich aiithorisea 

mm freely to serve Humanity, from whom hitherto ho 
received e^’erything, giving nothing in return. All civil 
evd^ have recognised that it is necessary to jnit off, 
and even to refuse, tliis emancipation in tlie caM»of ihoso 
wliom on extremely defective ot^anisation, imrorrected 
by education, condemns to fs'rjictual infancy, A more 
i^urftte judgment will lead the prioM hood to moasares 
of equal fioverity, the direct consequences of which will 
never extend beyond the spiritual domain. 

third oiimment makes the child into the servatii 
without being able aa yet to mark out hia special career, 
often' dilfmnt from what was supposed during the 
proet^l apjprenticeship which coincided natumlly with 
a his ii^enU& education. He alone can property do* 
0^ on ^ point, us the result of trials freely made and 
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prolongotl for a sufficient time. Hence the institution of 
II fourth eocisl sacrament, which at twenty-eight, oHowing 
for a delay, either at his own request or enjoined, coose* 
craU^s the destination thus chosen. The old worship 
offered us the rudiment of this institution only in the 
case of the liighest functions, in the oniination of priests 
and the coronation of kinga. . But Posittv'o religion must 
always give a c^ocial institution to all the useful pro- 
fessions, with no distinction of public and private. The 
humblest servaiiis of the Great Being will come to receive 
in her temple fnun her pnests the solemn consecration of 
their entmnce on their co-of)oration, whateverfonn ittahe. 
This is the only saomment that lulmits of a true repeti- 
tion, which, however, must always bo an ex»?eption.’ 

7 / 1 .* W Oman. — 1 undei*stand, my father, this series of 
consecrations prior to maniwje, itself to l )0 followed by 
our four other sacraments. As for this chief saenunent, 
which alone gives completenesK to the whole series of 
man's preparations. I ulreaily know the main points of 
the Positivist <ioctrine. Alwve all, 1 syiiqxithlse most 
deeply with the grwit institution of eternal widowhood, 
long lookjnl for by the hearts of all true women. liesides 
its importance for tlie family and even for the state, it 
alone can sufliciently devedop the subjective life for our 
souls to rise to the familiar n*presentation of Humanity, 
by means of an adcipiate person! ficntiun. AH these 

previous notions had I made a1mo.st my own before t 
your cntecduimeu. 1 know also that you will 
return to this subject, from another point of view, when 
explaining the regime. We may then enter on the laM 
series of our consecretiona. 

The iViVs/. — First, however, nriy daughter, we must 
settle the normal age for the chief social sacrament. As 
marriage is to follow^, and not precede, the partieuiar 
destination, men cannot be admitted Co it as a rel^evb 
ordinance till they have accomplisheti their twenty*eightll 
year. Tlie priesthood will even advise the government 
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to (ditmid the legal veto of the he«Ml of the fam% to ibo 
age of thirty, the better to guard againat any precipita- 
tion in the mo^^t imfiorUnt of all our prt\^Ui actiona» 
For women, the aacnumnii of ile4«tinaii<m neoeaearily 
Qoinciden with that of a<lituiiaion, their vocation being 
always known and happily uniform. They are therefore 
ready for marrhige at tJie age of tweiiiy*one, an age, 
moreover, which givoM Iwtter wH^urity for harmony in 
marriage. Thefte lower liinita of age niimt noit lowered 
for either sex, »ave on very exivpriurmi gmitnda, which 
the priesthood must thort>ugli!y weigh, on it a moral 
ros{)ousibi)ity. But in general no higlu^r limita should 
1)0 fixed, tliough women should almost always marry 
before twenty-eight, men iKvfore thirty flw, w hen married 
life shall have taken its right constitution. 

77 <e H Wo/#,— The first of the snmrmenta after mar- 
riage aeenis to me, iny father, sudiciently explmtiod by 
its mere dellnition. You had already made me olwervo 
the geneiTfil injincidence of the full development of the 
human organUm with the completion of man's social 
pre|>amtion, alKuit the age of forty- two. 1 am here 
thinking only of your sex, as it alone is concerned with 
the sacnunent of waitirifff. The vocation of woman is at 
once too uniform ami too hxed to admit either of the 
two cons<M!mti(>ns that precede and follow marriage. 

The PrieM . — ^Though you have, my daughter, grasped 
without help from me the true nature of our sixth sacrai^ 
ment, you would hardly bo able, if you stopfiofi at this 
point, to appreciate duly its peculiar importance. iMring 
iho twenty -one years which separate it from the sovetiih, 
the man is living his second objcctivo life, on which alone 
depends hU subjcelivo immortality. Till then our lift| 
maiidy pr6paraeon% had naturally given rise t^i mistaken 
at times of a litenous character, but never l>eyoi)d repata- 
tiom Henceforth, on the contrary, the faults we oonimH 
^ we. can hardly ever fully repair, whether in reference to 
othem or to ourselvea It is iinporiani, thmi, to impoee 
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tMiilemuly on the semnt of Homanity the stemtespcmfli^ 
bility ott which he is entering, with special referent 
his peculiar funciiotii now clearly d^rminedk 

2'he iromrtit.—- For the neatt sacrament I see, my fathcrt 
no other purpose but to mark the normal termination df 
tlie great penod of complete and dh^ect action of which 
the sixth consecration marked the bcgtonitig. ; 

The /ViW.- -On the contrary, my ^ughter, the sacra* 
ment of retirement is one of the meet august and best 
determined of our sacmuients, when wo consider the last 
fundamental service which is then rendered by each tree 
servant of Humanity* In the Positive arrangements, 
evei-y functionary, especially every tenijxiral fun^ionary, 
always names his suivessor, subji'ct to the sanction of 
bis sui»erior, and allowing for exceptional cases of moral 
or mental unworthiness, as I shall shortly explain to you. 
You see at once that it is the only means of satisfactorily 
regulating human (H)ntitntity. When the citiaseii at sixty- 
tbreoj of his own free will, witlulniws from an activity 
which he has exhausted, in order to have cK'opo in future 
for his legitimate influeuco as an adviser, he solemnly 
exercises this last act of high authority, and h 3 *so doing 
places it under the control of the priesthood and the 
|ieople, which may lend him to mo<lify it in a noble 
spiritw With the rich, this transfer of otfioe is completotl 
by the trtuismission, in accordance with the same mlesi 
rof that portion of the capital of the race which forma the 
working-stock of the functionary, after he has made prb^J 
vision for his own personal wants. » 

The WmtatK — Now, my father, I sec the full aoohd 
l>eaiing of our seventh sacrament, in which I saw at Sift 
only a kind of family festival 

As for the eighth, I am now familiar enough wi A , 

true religion to understand of myself in what it 
It iato replace the horrlblecermony in which 
freed from all check on it« anti^dodal 
tore thedying person from all human affeetiilii^ in 
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him «Ion« before tbe jadlgmeui^senl of God« l» oar 
irmai(;^maaiim^ the pHestl^fi minf^tin^ the regrtU of 
aoetey with the teen, of the femilf, eetimiitee jaettv 
m e whole the life that ht ending* Firet aecnringf where 
possible, the rep^itun of evil, it generally holde oat the 
hope of aubjertive ificor|K>rtition, but without ever aoak^ 
mHtittg it^lf to a premature jodgtnent* 

Th« /ViVaf,— A» your appredatiou of the taat objeotive 
aaorainont ia adiH|uate, iny daughter^ 1 have now to 
explain to you the final ooneeomtion. 

iitevon ^«ar» after death, when all liiaturbing paastona 
are aufBeiently qiiieteii, the beet at>eciiil documehta re> 
tnainiog yet aeoehsible, a iiolemn judgment, the germ of 
whaoh sooiocracy borrows from theoerary. finally deddea 
the lot of each, Jf the pneethood nnmouncea for in* 
it presidee over the transfer, ^villi due pomp, 
of the itanctified remaina which, previoualv depoetm 
in the burial-place 4if the city, now take thoir place for 
ever in the aaered wood that aurtounde the temple of 
Humanity. K>^»ry tomb in it ia omanionte<! with a 
aimple inecription, a or a etatue, according to the 
degree of honour awarded. 

Aa to the exceptional cAiiea of murkevl imworlhifiCK^t, 
tbe d;l4gTaco eonatvis in tranaporting in the }moper way 
tho ilbomened burden to the waate plac*o allotu^d to the 
reprobate, amongst tho*^ who have die^i by the hand 
of justice, by their own hand, or in duel 

HHie Ubnion.— 'fhese clear indications as to the nine 
iodbd saerainents leave me, my father, a general regret 
. as ragmrds jny sex, which does not seetn to roe mj^oieritly 
eonsiqerefl Btill, I in no way object to onr natural 
exolasioti from three of these eonseomitons, since it rests 
on gttnmda which are in the highest degree honourable 
to women, whose quieter life requires less vsligtous 
attention. But I cannot eonorove that the subjective 
v*|iaira^ should not admit those whom our rellghm pro*- 
)0mp» most apt to dcaerve H. I do not, however, see 
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liovr, in tlid general, we should share in personal ineof^ 
poratton, which seetuH to me only to be poeftiUe on a 
imult of public* life, and public life is rightly forbiddieii, 
our sex, except in very rare casea 

77fc VrieM.'— Yon will supply, my daughter, this 
serious omission by considering that tho incorporation 
of man is to include all the worthy auxiliaries of every 
true servant of Humanity, not even excepting our ani- 
inal associates. 

I’ho chief function of woman being to form and perfect 
man, it would Vx» as al>8urd as unjust to honour a good 
citizen, and neglect to honour the mother, the wife, etc.,, 
to whom his success was mainly due. Around and at 
times within each consocratcwl tomb, the priesthood will 
consequently be Imund to collect in the name of Hu* 
inanity, all the individuals who took a worthy part in the 
services such tomb rewards. Although your sex, by 
iU superior organisation, ta>tos more keenly the pure en- 
joyment that results from the more formation and exer- 
cise of gixnl feelings, it should never renounce its claim 
to just prais(\ much less to the sii))jective immortality 
which it so thonaighly appi*eciates. 

yV/c Uowa/i. — After this complementary explanation 
it only remains for me, my father, to ask you wherein 
lias (lie oblig%vtioii for each to receive our different 
sacraments. 

The >'riiey must alw’nys, my daughter, be 

purely optional, so far as any legal obligation is oou^ 
4*erned, without ever imposing more than a simple mond 
duty, a duty demonstrated in our education and sane* 
tioned by opinion. 

The bikter to preserve this purely spiritual cha^raei^r, 
the chief condition of their efiicaey, our sacraments must 
have side by side with them parallel instituttonsi ^tab* 
lished and maintained by the temporal power, as ahme fn 
lie i^uired in each case. Its judgment, less 
nating and less strict^ will dispense with the fsliyiaiis 



xfltiildt thoi# wbom they night ind irtn ein 
. meki^ a«rvion wych it would bu u piijr io toiu 

lurtoptt^* 

For iuirt4iaiori wo must not ooumder uo umunhieui^ 
though of rovolutlouary origti^ tho insiitatioii of oiri} 
fuomogo^ as ft uece$t«ir^ prolimmftry io tho i«ligioii«i 
frnn Wfiieh it may logallv daipeaao. luo oontraiy ouKtom 
oxous from an usurpation on the pait of CamoUoisiki 
which Pcatiivfsm will never imitate. Tho«e who revolt 
front the law of widowhood, which yet is ONtentifti h» the 
l^onniiiiro of a PositivUt marriage, need to contract a 
civit union to preaenro them from vice end eocure the 
legal atatttJs of their cluldren. The same holds good, la 
le^r degree, for moht of the other eeclal sftcrumente, 
es|weiaHy admission and cleetinetion. llio prieeihood 
ought, in CTiSO of need, to urge the govetiiment to instil 
tute legal ruhw with the ohjeot of modeling the juet 
strictiiess of our religious prescriptions, the pcrsiftiently 
free ohservance of which will never have any other re* 
ward tluui that of conscience and opinion. 


CONYEBSATION V. 
rruuf^ woitsitir. 

Th^ fro7unn.>-^When entering on the direct studv of 
our puUic worship, 1 should submit to you, my fattier, 
the answer which I have ftlrcatly given of m^welf to 
euperfielal but honest criUetsms, directed against this 
eohmin odoratkm os a whokt It is urged that each 
Fceitt'^t is glorifying himself when paying honour to 
a bei|i|^hieh is of neoeasity compoeed its own wor* 
ebtppeni. Our private worship is in no way open to 
this vepnieoh : it applies eoMy to the direct wordiip of 
.sHuipanity, espemally wham the honuige ia ooHeetivo. 
iNi eon eoeily repel it hyihe tme hm of the (hegit 

o 
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which i« predominantly tobjecUve in its 6eimpoiij|| 
tton. They who teeiify their gratitnde to her are in n|^ 
way aeeui'edy in general, o! their final inc!orporatfa»i/| 
They have only the hope of Uiis reward, because they 
omint on deserving it by a worthy life, the judgment on 
whkh always rests with thmr successors. 

The /V?erf, — Your correction is fully in agreement, 
my daughter, with the true spirit of our public wordiip, 
in which the premnt glorifies the past the better to pre^ 
pare the future, naturally putting itself out of sight 
before these two immensities. Far from stimulating 
our pride, these solemn prayers tend unceasingly to in- 
spire us with a sincere humility. For tliey make us 
profoundly conscious to what a degree, despite our host 
<v>ltective efforts, we are inca|iable of ever rendering to 
Humanity more than a very small part of what we have 
received fit)m her, 

TAe Woman , — Before you explain to me the general 
outline of this public worship, would you, my father, give 
me some sufficient idea of the templas in which it is to 
be perfornu)d I As for the ministering priesthood, 1 feel 
that its essential amstitution will be adequately stated 
in your ©xp<»sition of the regime. 

Thfi Prifiit . — Our temples, my daughter, cannot at 
present be adequately conceived. For, as architecture 
is the most technical and the least festhotio of all the fins 
arts, each new synthesis reaches it motv> slowly than any 
other art. Kot till our religion lai not only thoroughly 
worke<l out, but also widely spread, can the puldic wants 
indu ate the true nature of the edifices whii^ suit % 
l^rovisionally then, wo shall have to use the old ubun^ei^ 
in pro|>ortion as they fall into disuse ; though tlm 
table preliminary ought to last a less time in our d|)e Hnoi 
in the case of Catholicism, which, for several centuid^ 
waa confined to pol}*theistio edifices. 

The only general indication that cum at pr^iaiigg be* 
given on ihis point relatea to site and dtre^ixm^ 
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^H amMutyw compwied <rf tM *«d «io 

to 1 jv» after cteath, her temples tenet be phued 

ehtef aHnbote of Positive rel%ion U its oecesisuy imi> 
wrsality. In all parts of the earth, then, the temples of 

wbi^ for a long tune, as the rewnlt of the whole 
must be Thns Positivism turns to aooount^ 

fteroy if nrfimentaiy conteption of fsUm in nspeet oi 
a nuuablo institution, wherein the mmmon attitude of 
^ rue lieliovow brings out more fully the toiiohing 
•olwiiiTii}' of thoir free bomAge. ^ * 

Tbia 18 fill I have to tell you aa to our Miorod biiildingfi, 
A* for ih0 Arrangement of their intertor^ all we nW at 
present obuervo ia the need of reeerving the ohief aano* 
tmuy for women duly chosen j ao that the pneata of 
numanity may alwaya find themaelm in tlm midat of 
her lieat repreaentativeA. 

n« IPmus.— This last, remark leads me, my father, 
to ^mpleto my former queation, by aaking vou what will 
be the symb^s of our Cloddesa. As tlio d^ision regards 
Fating and sculpture. It should even now be more 
attainable than that of our temples, the two first arte of 
**P*^ ’•* *'brir motion than the tliitd, 
*>»«ghter, the natum of 

too Omt ^ng leaves now no room for hesitetecn 
te Its ptaatoo rapreaentaticm. In painting or seulptnre. 

Of ^iiiy With her aon in her amw. The pre-omineiiee 
religlo^y^ of the affective mx ouglit to be the iwonu* 
imnt feature in this emblem, in which the active iex 
remain pl^ under ita holy guardiaiudiipe 
XHougn gronjM with more figuiee might reader the 
piegeotment ikmre comnlete, it would not ho evnUieiiie 
ea^gh to come into really eommon nee. 

Of the two modes adapted for the mqpreeemfi of thia 
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normal symbol, sculpture is suitable for the image fixed 
in each temple, in the midst of the nobler women, and 
behind the sacred desk. But painting is preferable for 
the movable banners which are to head our solemn pro- 
cessions. Whilst their white side will present the holy 
image, the sacred formula of Positivism will occupy the 
green, turned towards the procession. 

21ie Woman . — As the last of my introductory ques- 
tions, I ask you, my father, to explain the sign which 
in ordinary use may suffice to represent this charac- 
teristic formula. 

The Priest . — We get it, my daughter, from our 
cerebral theory, as I shall carefully explain when we, 
study the doctrine. We may repeat our fundamental 
formula whilst placing the hand in succession on the 
three chief organs of love, of order, and of progress. The 
first two adjoin one another, the last is only separated 
from them by the organ of veneration, the natural 
cement of the whole they form; so that the gesture 
may become continuous. When the habit is sufficiently 
formed, we soon suppress the words — the expression by 
gesture is enough. In fine, as the rank of the cerebral 
organs indicates fully their functions, the sign, at need, 
is reducible to the mere succession of the corresponding 
numbers in the cerebral table {see Conversation viii.) 
Thus it is that, without any arbitrary institution, Posi- 
tivism is already in possession of signs for common use 
more expressive than any of those adopted by Catholicism 
and Islam. 

. The Woman. — Now, my father, I ought not any 
longer to delay your direct exposition of the system of 
public worship. 

The Priest . — You will find it, my daughter, fully ex- 
pressed in the table I here offer you {TaUe A). Jhis 
part of our worship, as the two preceding portions, has 
two objects : to make us better understand and hitter ^ 
live the life which it represents. We must then, idealise 
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firist the fundamental ties which constitute that exist* 
ence, then the indispensable preparations which it re- 
quires, lastly the normal functions which go to make it 
up. Such will be respectively the objects of the three 
systems of monthly festivals which are to fill the Posi- 
tivist year, divided consequently into thirteen months of 
four weeks, with one complementary day consecrated to 
the dead in the aggregate. 

You already know the four fundamental classes — 
affective, speculative, patrician, and plebeian — which are 
essential to society in its normal form. As for the pre- 
paratory stages, we cannot, without confusion, condense 
them more, so profound are the intellectual and social 
differences, which must always distinguish fetichism, 
polytheism, and monotheism, even in the spontaneous 
initiation of every Positivist. With regard to the 
primary ties, we must certainly begin by celebrating the 
most universal, and then honour each of the private 
affections which alone can ensure it a real consistency. 
Now these elementary relations are really five in number: 
marriage, the parental, filial, fraternal, and domestic 
relation ; ranking them, in obedience to our hierarchical 
principle, by the increase in generality and decrease in 
intimacy. 

The number of the Positivist months, though at first 
sight paradoxical, becomes then sacred when we enter 
into its religious grounds. Repeated experience has 
moreover shown that it can easily prevail when the 
faith on which it rests prevails. Again it is for the 
universal religion alone to establish the regularity in 
point of time attained by our exact division of each 
month into four weekly periods. However great the 
practical advantages of such an arrangement, they would 
not secure its adoption, were it not that the needs 
of our worship dispelled the hesitation always attendant 
on mere business reasons. . ^ 

The Woman , — At the first general view of the 
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Bociolatric table, I see, my father, no serious difficulty 
in it except as regai*ds the domestic relation, the import- 
ance of which seems to me exaggerated, when it is placed 
among the fundamental ties. 

21ie Priest — Such an objection reminds me, my 
daughter, that by birth you are a northern, although 
happily preserved from Protestantism. For the southern 
nations of the West retain, in this respect, more perfectly 
the true human feelings, so nobly developed in the 
Middle Ages. 

So far from domesticity being destined to pass away, 
it will become more and more important, clearing itself 
more completely of all the original servitude. When 
completely voluntary, it furnishes many families with the 
best means of rendering worthy service to the Great 
Being, by affording her true servants, philosophical or 
practical, an aid which is indispensable. This share in 
promoting the public good, though indirect, is more 
complete and less uncertain than that of most whose 
co-operation is direct. It may also better cultivate 
our best feelings. We form too restricted an idea of it 
when we coniine it to certain classes. In all ranks of 
society, above all in the proletariate, every citizen passed 
through this condition so long as his practical education 
lasted. We must then idealise domesticity as the com- 
plement of the family ties and the starting-point of the 
civic relations. 

I'he Woman . — My heart wanted, my father, nothing 
but this rational correction to rise above the anarchical 
prejudices which prevented me from fraternising as I 
ought with the noble types, especially among women, 
which this position, so little understood, often presented. 
Your wholesome explanation leaves me only the wish 
for one last general one, in respect to the other extreme 
in our scheme of sociolatry. The respective positions of 
the patriciate and proletariate seem to me there reversed.^ 
Political considerations may rank them so, according to 
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the order of material power ; but religion, which classes 
by moral worth, ought, it seems to me, to arrange them 
differently. 

2'he Priest . — You forget, my daughter, that in the 
Positive religion there must always be an exact corre- 
spondence between the worship and the regime. But I 
easily excuse your mistake from the nobleness of its 
motive. I have myself at times thought as you do, 
from allowing too much weight to the extreme imper-« 
fection of the actual patriciate, so often unworthy of its 
high social destination. Beal superiority of the brain^ 
whether intellectual or still more moral, is at the present 
day more common in proportion among the classes which 
have been preserved from an education and power which 
degrade. Still, though we must carefully take into 
account this undeniable exception when organising the 
transition of the West, we must be able systematically 
to put it aside when constructing the abstract worship of 
Humanity, destined mainly for the normal state. If we 
looked too much to the present and not enough to the 
future, we should certainly be led to place even the 
priesthood below the pi’oletariate ; for its actual imper- 
fection greatly exceeds that of the patriciate, whether one 
judges it as it exists among the ruins of theology or in 
its rudimentary state in metaphysics and science. 

In the Positive worship, as in the normal existence 
which it idealises, the worthy patrician stands higher as 
a general rule than the true plebeian, as much in true 
nobleness as in real power. When we rank the classes 
of men by their capacity to represent the Great Being, 
the importance and difficulty of the peculiar services of 
the patriciate, as the education they require and the 
responsibility they involve, always place it above the 
proletariate. It is in the very name of such classification 
that the wisdoift of the priesthood, duly aided by the 
* sanction of women and the support of the people, must 
remind the patricians, singly or collectively, of their 
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eternal social duties, when they come to neglect them 
seriously. But these extraordinary remonstrances would 
miss their main object if the normal worship did not 
pay sufficient honour to the necessary ministers of our 
material providence. By placing the proletariate at the 
lower extremity of the social scale, the worship will re- 
mind us that its characteristic aptitude to control and 
correct all the powers of society is derived especially from 
a situation which is essentially passive, and which displays 
no marked tendency. Our sacred synopsis, as the regime 
it embodies, must then insert the two great powers, the 
spiritual and the temporal, between the two masses, 
women and proletaries, which react uninterruptedly on 
their sentiments and conduct. Were the patriciate 
lowered, the Positive harmony would be infringed quite 
as much in sociolatry as in sociocracy. 

The Woman . — I am sufficiently familiar already with 
the public worship as a whole for you to explain to me, 
my father, your division by weeks of the thirteen 
monthly commemorations. This final development, 
which will leave no one of our weeks without its general 
festival, must strongly support the moral aim of the 
great worship, thus recurring under widely varied yet 
always convergent aspects. 

The Priest . — Before I enter on this explanation, 1 
should, my daughter, say that Positivism retains un- 
changed the established names for the days of the week. 

I had thought of substituting others, but I have abandoned 
the project, which will leave no other trace but a suc- 
cessful essay, some touching domestic prayers, adapted 
to connect the public with the private worship, and com- 
posed by M. Joseph Lonchampt, for eaqh day of our 
week. The old names have the advantage of recaUing 
the whole of the past in its three stages, Jetichist* pol)’* 
theist, and monotheist.* 

To make our worship completely regular, it was * 
* See Po9. Pol. voi. wt pp. 135, 404 (120, 351, E. Tr.) 
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necessary that each day of any week whatever should 
always hold the same place in the year. This invaria* 
bility is obtained by affixing no weekly name, first to 
the complementary day with which every Positivist year 
ends, then to the additional day which follows it if it 
is leap year, according to the rule adopted in the West. 
Each of these two exceptional days is really sufficiently 
marked by its festival. With this precaution, our 
calendar holds good for all years — a point as important 
for the regime as for the worship. 

The Woman . — I grasp, my father, the full moral 
efficacy of such inv«ariability, by which any day what- 
ever of our year might receive, as the last day does, a 
purely religious name ; a result which Catholicism never 
attained but by exception. 

The Priest — This preliminary settled, I may, my 
daughter, begin to state directly in their order the 
ceremonies appointed for the seventh day in all our 
weeks. The sociolatrical table shows you , how each 
monthly commemoration is subdivided into four weekly 
festivals. All I have to do, then, is to give reasons for 
this division and to make it clear by some summary 
explanations. 

Our first month, dedicated to Humanity, needs little 
in this respect. After opening the Positivist year by the 
most august of all our solemn rites, this direct festival of 
the Great Being has its completion in the four weekly 
festivals, in which we respectively appreciate the several 
essential degrees of the social union. They are ranked 
according to the decrease of extension and the increase 
of intimacy in the collective relations. The first festival 
glorifies the bond of religion, the only one that can be 
universal ; the second, the connection due to old political 
relations which have disappeared, but not without leaving 
a considerable dbmmunity of language and poetry. In 
the third, we celebrate directly the effective union 
springing from the free acceptance of one common 
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government. The fourth honours the least extended, 
but the most complete of civic relations, in which the 
constant proximity of habitation brings us nearest to 
the intimacy of the family. 

To give its full value to the month of marriage, its 
first solemnity glorifies the conjugal union in all its 
fulness, at once exclusive and indissoluble, even by death. 
In it tho priesthood brings home, both to heart and 
intellect, the general advance of this admirable institu- 
tion, the primary basis of all human order, by delineating 
each of its essential phases, from the primal polygamy 
down to the Positivist marriage. 

In the following festival is honoured the voluntary 
and perpetual chastity which weighty moral or physical 
reasons may enjoin on a noble couple. The capital 
object of marriage, the mutual improvemeTit of both 
sexes, comes out more clearly in such an exceptional 
union ; without its obliging them, however, to renounce 
the alTections that concern the future, always within 
their reach by a judicious adoption. Thei-e will also be 
brought into suitable relief its tendency to control at 
length human procreation, while inherited disease is not 
allowed to preclude the benefits of marriage. 

The third week of this month ends with honouring 
the exceptional unions in which a disparity, often not 
without excuse, does not exclude the main benefit of 
marriage, especially when the habits of tho final state 
shall limit the difference to age. Lastly, the fourth 
festival honours the posthumous union which will often 
be a result of the normal constitution of human marriage, 
tho deepest pleasures of which are strengthened and 
developed by the purification and constancy attendant 
on subjective love. 

One explanation will suffice for our three following 
months, their weekly subdivisions being naturally the 
same. For the most important, its first half is devoted 
to the paternal relation in its complete form, first involunr 
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tary, then adoptive ; its second half to the incomplete 
paternal relation which, in every regular society, results 
from spiritual authority or temporal patronage. Hence 
spring, in a descending order, the four normal degrees 
of paternal affectioji, respectively honoured in the four 
weekly festivals of the third Positivist month. Now 
the same distinctions and gradations necessarily recur 
in the case of the filial and fraternal relations, thus dis- 
pensing with any fresh explanation for the fourth and 
fifth months. 

As for the sixth, it honours, first, permanent domes- 
ticity, which will always mark off a very numerous but 
a special class, then the analogous position in which every 
man as a rule finds himself during his practical training. 
The first case clearly requires an important* subdivision, 
the practical distinction being the I’esidence ; according 
as the domestic relation is complete, as in the case of 
the servant proper, or incomplete, as in that of the 
clerk, who has simply to perform a certain office. When 
tho manners of the normal state shall have made domestic 
service, especially that of women, consistent with the full 
develoi>ment of the family affections, Positive worship 
will make the moral superiority of the first position 
deeply felt, for in it the devotion is purer and more 
living. The same distinction is applicable, though in a 
less inai'ked degree, to temporary domesticity, and is 
there again determined by the dwelling. Hence the 
last two festivals of the sixth month, respectively devoted 
to pages and to apprentices, according as the masters aie 
rich or poor. 

The Woman , — All these details as to the different 
fundiimental ties offer me, my father, no difficulty. 
But I fear lest my weakness in history prevents my fully 
understanding fhe second series of social festivals. Por 
the preparation of man as a whole is as yet only very 
im perfectly known to me. 

The Priest . — ^That is enough, my daughter, to enable 
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you even now to understand in outline the succession of 
the three preliminary states ipentioned in our synopsis 
of sociolatry. But as for the weekly division of each of 
them, you will, it is true, hardly be able to enter into it 
till after the two historical conversations with which this 
Catechism will end. I limit myself, therefore, to the 
co-ordination of the chief divisions, recommending you 
to complete it for yourself when you shall have gained 
the requisite knowledge. 

The fictitious synthesis, in all cases based on the search 
after causes, may take two different forms, according as 
the wills to which events are attributed inhere in the 
bodies themselves or in external beings, habitually 
beyond the reach of our senses. Now the direct form, 
which is more spontaneous than any other, constitutes 
the initiflil fetichism ; whereas the indirect distinguishes 
the theologism which follows it. But this last state, 
more alloyed and less lasting than the first, offers in 
succession two distinct constitutions, according as the 
gods are many or are condensed into one. Theologism, 
which after all but forms an immense spontaneous transi- 
tion from fetichism to Positivism, takes its rise from the 
one as polytheism and leads to the other by monotheism. 
Complete this mental advance by the corresponding 
social progress, and the W'hole initiation of man finds 
adequate expression, as you will soon feel. 

You will then be able to see how well adapted is our 
second series of social festivals to pay due honour to all 
the essential phases of this long preparation, from the 
first upward movement of the smallest tribes down to 
the twofold development of the modem transition. This 
full celebration of the past of man in twelve weekly 
festivals is a consequence of the historical condensation 
which the abstract worship by its nature allows. 

7Vie Woman . — We can then, my father, now enter on 
the last sociolatrical series. The month dedicated to the 
moral providence offers me no difficulty, so clearly marked 
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is the distinction between the types of woman assigned 
to its four weekly festivals. But I am at a loss as yet 
as to the subdivision of the sacerdotal month. 

The Priest , — IJake for your guide, my daughter, the 
different forms or degrees of the Positive priesthood, 
ranked according to their increasing completeness. This 
great ministry calls for a rare union of the moral qualities, 
active no less than affective, with intellectual capacities, 
both for art and science. If, then, these last alone are 
remarkable, their possessors, after proper cultivation, 
must remain, perhaps for ever, mere pensioners of the 
spiritual power, without ever aspiring to be incorporated 
into it. In these cases which are fortunately exceptional, 
the finest genius for poetry or philosophy cannot supply 
the place of tenderness and energy in a functionary who 
must habitually be animated by deep sympathies and 
who has often to engage in difficult struggles. This in- 
complete priesthood allows for the due cultivation of all 
true talent without detriment to any social function. 

As for the complete priesthood, it requires, first, a pre- 
paratory stage, beyond which the candidate will not pro- 
ceed if, in spite of the announcement of his vocation, he 
does not successfully pass through the proper noviciate. 
After this decisive trial, at thirty-five he obtains the 
true and definitive priesthood, but exercises it for seven 
years in the subordinate position, which marks the vicar 
or substitute. When he has worthily gone through all 
the phases of our encyclopedic teaching, and even entered 
upon the other priestly functions, he reaches at forty- 
two the chief degree, becoming irrevocably a priest in 
the fullest sense. Such are the four classes of theoricians 
which are honoured respectively by the weekly festivals 
of the eleventh month. 

The Woman.-^ThQ next, my father, requires no par- 
ticular explanation. Though not familiar with active life, 
» its definite character enables me to understand fairly the 
normal division of the patrician body into four essential 
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classes;, in accordance ivith the decreasing generality of 
functions and the increasing number of functionaries. 
Perhaps even, in our anarchical time, women are more 
apt than the proletaries, and still more than their 
teachers, to appreciate rightly this natural hierarchy, 
as they are more thoroughly preserved from disturbing 
passions and from sophistical views. 1 am glad, then, 
that the four weekly festivals of our twelfth month 
yearly honour, and by honouring moralise, these several 
necessary forms of the material power, on which rests 
the whole economy of society. But I am not so clear as 
to the subdivision of the last month. 

Ihe. Pried . — It depends, my daughter, on the generality 
which attaches naturally to the proletariate, in which all 
the great attributes of Humanity require a distinct ideal 
expression. This immense social mass — the necessary 
stock of all the special classes — is mainly devoted to 
active life, the direct subject of the first weekly festival 
of the plebeian month. After this active proletariate, we 
must pay a separate tribute to the affective proletariate 
which necessarily accompanies it. This special tribute to 
the proletary women can alone give due completeness to 
the general celebration of the types of women, considered 
in the tenth month from a point of view which embraced 
all classes, but viewed here in their popular manifestation. 

The third festival of our thirteenth month should 
picture worthily the contemplative proletary, especially 
the artistic, or even the scientific, who, not able to gain 
admission into a priesthood of necessarily limited numbers, 
yet feels himself more the theorician than the practician. 
We shall have at times to compassionate these excep- 
tional types, and in all cases to respect them, in order 
to turn them to good account by wisely guiding their in- 
stinctive tendencies. From them principally must come 
the general control of the proletariate over the special 
powers, whereas the general impulse it ought to give 
requires more active natures. 
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Finally^ the last festival of our popular month has 
reference mainly to mendicity, temporaiy, or even per- 
manent. The best social order will never entirely preclude 
this extreme consequence of the imperfections inherent 
in practical life. So the idealisation of our social state 
would be incomplete unless the priesthood closed it with 
a just appreciation of this exceptional existence. Where 
there is adequate justification and worthy conduct, such 
an existence may often deserve the sympathy, at times 
even the praise, of all honourable minds. More fluctuat- 
ing than any other, this complementary class naturally 
connects with all ranks of society, which must in turn 
draw from it and feed it. It thus becomes well qualified 
to develop the general influence of the proletariate on all 
the powers of society. There would then be as great 
improvidence as injustice in not giving mendicants a 
separate idealisation. 

The Woman . — As for the complementary day, I under- 
stand, my father, why Positivism transfers to the end 
of our year the collective commemoration of the dead, 
happily introduced by Catholicism. This touching com- 
memoration, the insertion of which would have disturbed 
the normal economy of our public worship, is its proper 
completion as a whole and a natural preparation for its 
annual recurrence. It was lit that the festival proper of 
the Great Being should be preceded by the glorification 
of all its organs without exception. 

The additional day in leap-year is equally easy. My 
sex having it scarcely ever in its power to deserve an 
individual and public apotheosis, the abstract worship, 
without degenerating into a concrete worship, was bound 
to pay this honour collectively to the women worthy 
of an individual celebration. The ideal expre5?sion of 
human existence is thus completed by glorifying the 
right use of the various exceptional powers which 
» wpman’s nature admits, when its distinctive character 
is not impaired thereby. 
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Tlie Prmt — As yon have of yourself, my daughter, 
satisfactorily finished the explanation of our public 
wqrship, the first part of this Catechism is quite coni- 
plete. We must now proceed to the study of the doctrine, 
which, as the worship itself, is a direct preparation 
for the regime — the ultimate end of the whole Positive 
initiation. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE DOCTRINE. 


CONVERSATION VI. 

THE DOCTRINE AS A WHOLE. 

The Woman . — In our second conversation, my father, 
you made me know Humanity. In the throe following 
conversations, you have taught mo the worship we owe 
Her. I ask you now to set before me the systematic 
co-ordination of the whole system of Positive doctrine 
around such an unity. 

The Priest . — You should, to that end, renounce first 
of all, my daughter, all aspirations after an absolute, 
external, in one word, an objective unity ; which will be 
easier for you than for our professors. Such a wish, com- 
patible with the inquiry into causes, is in contradiction 
with the study of laws, meaning by laws constant rela- 
tions traced in the midst of immense variety. These 
admit only a purely relative, human, in one word, a sub- 
jective unity. In fact, laws are of necessity plural, by 
virtue of the impossibility that notoriously exists of ever 
reducing under the other either of the two general 
elements of all our real conceptions, the world and man. 

* Even if we succeeded in condensing each of these two 
great studies around one single law of nature, as the two 
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must remain separate, scientific unity would still be un- 
attainable. Though the knowledge of the world pre- 
supposes man, the world could exist without man, as is 
perhaps the case with many stars that are not habitable. 
So again, man is dependent on the world, but he is not 
a consequence of it. All the efforts of materialists to do 
away with spontaneous vital action by exaggerating the 
preponderating influence of the inorganic environment 
on organised beings have ended in nothing but dis- 
crediting the inquiry, as useless as it is idle, henceforth 
abandoned to the unscientific mind. 

But further, it is far from being the case that objective 
unity can ever be established within the limits of each 
general element of the above dualism. The various 
essential branches of the study of the world or of man 
reveal to us an increasing number of different laws, which 
will never be susceptible of being reduced the one under 
the other, despite the frivolous hopes inspired at first by 
our planetary gravitation. Though for the most part still 
unknown, and many ever to remain so, we have made 
out enough of them to guarantee against all attacks the 
fundamental principle of the Positive doctrine, namely, 
the subjection of all phenomena whatsoever to invariable 
relations. The all-pervading order which is the outcome 
of the sum of natural laws bears the general name of fate 
or of chance, according as the laws are known to us or 
unknown. This distinction will always remain of great 
practical importance ; since the ignorance of these laws 
is, for our action, equivalent to their non-existence, as it 
precludes all rational prevision, and so all regular inter- 
ference. Still we may hope to discover for each of the 
more important cases empirical rules which, insufficient 
from the theoretic point of view, yet suffice to keep us 
from disorderly action. 

In the midst of this growing diversity, the dogma of 
Humanity gives to the whole of our real conceptions the” 
only unity they admit, and the only bond tBat we need. 
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To apprehend its nature and formation, we must first 
distinguish three kinds of laws, physical, intellectual, 
atid moral. The first by their nature belong to the 
active, the last to the affective sex, whilst the inter- 
mediate order forms the proper province of the priest- 
hood, which, having to reduce to system the joint action 
of the two sexes, shares in unequal degree the life of 
both. This is why the two extreme studies were 
cultivated empirically at all times to meet the cor- 
responding wants, but with very different success. In 
fact, physical laws being, at bottom, independent of 
moral laws, men could, in regard to them, establish con- 
victions which, though incoherent, were firm. On the 
contrary, as moral laws are necessarily dependent on 
physical laws, women could, in this department, construct 
no impregnable system, and their efforts were only 
valuable, for their influence on the affections. It was, 
then, from the physical order that sound scientific culture 
must originate, on the basis of a sufficient detachment 
from the details of action. As, however, the moral order 
is the ultimate goal of all our real meditations, logical 
and scientific unity was unattainable unless by some 
adequate connection of these two extreme domains. 
Now the intermediate domain can alone unite them, for 
it naturally connects with each. Thus it is that the 
construction of a true theoretic unity depends in the 
last resort on a sufficient elaboration of the special laws 
of the understanding. 

The Woman . — Your conclusion seems a difiSlcult one 
to get at, yet I feel no difficulty, my father, in at once 
admitting it. My meditations on moral subjects have 
often made me feel to what an extent a knowledge of 
the laws of the intellect would bo indispensable to their 
practical coherence ; since the rules proper to the func- 
tion that judges always mingle with those of eagh func 
tion judged. Men, however, are naturally less sensible 
of this connection in the case of the physical laws which 
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engross the attention of their sex. You may pass oh, 
then, without further preamble, to the direct exposition 
of these laws of the mind, on which all systematic unity 
depends. 

2'he Priest — I must at the outset, my daughter, divide 
them, here as elsewhere, into statical and dynamical, 
according as they concern the invariable arrangements 
of the object under consideration, or its inevitable varm- 
tions. These two correlative terms are become indis- 
pensable to any serious exposition of Positivisim and 
through it they will soon become popular. Nof that 
they can ever have for your sex the moral attraction 
which you will shortly find in the terms objective and 
subjective, the ultimate and chief destination of which is 
to express with pleasantest shading our best emotions. 
But their purely intellectual application must not strip 
them of the respect due to their scientific utility. For 
the rest, these two pairs of philosophical expressions arc 
the only ones that I am obliged to require you to accept. 

The preceding definition renders it easy for you to 
see that, in any department whatever, the statical study 
necessarily precedes the dynamical, which could never 
bo entered on without such a preparation. It is neces- 
sary, in fact, to have determined 4)he fundamental condi- 
tions of any existence before considering its different 
successive states. The ancients, who saw everywhere 
stationariness, were completely alien to any dynamical 
conceptions, even in mathematics. Whereas the incom- 
parable Aristotle, the eternal prince of true philosophers, 
even then laid down all the essential bases of the highest 
statical studies, of life, of the intelligence, and of society. 
But, following this necessary course, the dynamical com- 
plement comes to be everywhere indispensable. Without 
it, the statical appreciation can never be anything but 
provisional, so as to be defective as a guide to practic^ 
where it would, if isolated, lead to serious errors, espe- 
cially in the more important cases. 
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The statical law of our understanding becomes, in 
Positivism, a simple application of the fundamental prin- 
ciple which in all cases subordinates man to the world. 
In fact, it consists in the constant subordination of our 
subjective constructions to our objective materials. The 
genius of Aristotle gave its rudimentary general concep- 
tion in this admirable statement : — There is nothing in 
the understanding that did not originally spring from 
sensation. But as modern writers often pressed this 
axiom too far to the point of representing our intelli- 
genof as purely passive, the great Leibnitz was obliged 
to add an essential restriction, with the aim of formu- 
lating the spontaneous character of our mental disposi- 
tions. Tliis explanation, which was limited in reality 
to the clearer development of Aristotle’s maxim, was 
completed by Kant, by introducing the distinction never 
to be forgotten between the objective and the subjective 
reality of all human conceptions. Still, this principle 
was not really systematised till Positivism connected it 
in due form with the general law which, in all vital 
phenomena, places every organism in constant depend- 
ence on its environment. , For our highest spiritual func- 
tions, equally as for our most corporeal acts, the external 
world serves us at once for nourishment, stimulus, and 
control. Whilst in this way the subordination of the 
subjective to the objective no* longer stood isolated. Posi- 
tive Philosophy also supplied its necessary complement, 
without which the statical study of the intellect could 
not have been sufficiently connected with the djmamical. 
It consists in recognising the fact that, in the normal 
state, the subjective images are always less vivid and 
less clear than the objective impressions from which they 
are drawn. Were it otherwise, the without could never 
regulate the within. 

By virtue of these two statical principles, all our con- 
fieptions necessarily have their origin in an uninterrupted 
interchange between the world which supplies their 
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materials and man who shapes them. They are pro- 
foundly relative, both to the subject and to the object, 
and as these vary respectively, so necessarily are the 
conceptions modified. Our gi'eat merit, in the scientific 
point of view, consists in so perfecting this natural 
subordination of man to the world that our brain may 
become the faithful mirror of the external order, the 
future results of which then admit of prevision by virtue 
of our internal operations. But this representation can- 
not be, and is not required to be, absolutely exact. The 
degree of approximation is determined by our practical 
wants, which give us the standard of precision desirable 
for our theoretical previsiona Within this necessary 
limit there is generally left for our intellect a certain 
liberty in speculation, which it should use to secure fuller 
satisfaction for its own inclinations, whether in the 
direction of science or even of the fine arts, by giving 
to our conceptions greater regularity, greater beauty 
even, but not less truth. Such, under its mental aspect, 
is Positivism, which, always occupied with the study 
of law, holds on its way between two paths of equal 
danger — mysticism which seeks to penetrate to causes, 
and empiricism which confines itself to facts. 

The Woman . — There seems to me, my father, one 
serious omission in this statical theory of man^s intellect, 
in that it appears solely to have reference to the states 
of reason properly so called, without being able to embrace 
madness, which yet it ought to explain not less than the 
other. Actual life offers daily so many intermediate 
shades between these two states of mind that all these 
cases must obey the same great laws, with differences 
only of degree, as in the case of our bodily functions. ^ 

TJie Priest . — It will be enough, my daughter, to con- 
sider more attentively the preceding doctrine to see that 
it does really contain the true theory of madness and of 
idiocy. These two opposite states are the two extremes 
of the normal propoition which the state of reason 
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requires between objective impressions and subjective 
suggestions. Idiocy consists in the excess of objectivity, 
when our brain becomes too passive ; and madness, in 
the strict sense, in the excess of subjectivity, from undue 
activity of that organ. But the mean state, which is 
reason, itself varies with the regular variations to which 
all human existence is subject, the social no less than 
the individual. The judgment of madness thus becomes 
the more delicate in that we must take into account in 
it times and places, in short, circumstances generally, 
as is so well impressed on us by the admirable composi- 
tion of the great Cervantes. It is the case in which 
we most clearly realise to what an extent the statical 
study of the intelligence remains inadequate without its 
dynamical complement. 

The Woman . — After this striking reflection, I would, 
my father, if you think proper, at once enter on this 
complementary study, which alone can allow my own 
meditations to grasp at length this great spectacle as a 
whole. Whatever the changes in the opinions of men, 
they can never in any case become purely arbitrary, though 
I cannot in any way unravel their general course. 

The Priest . — It consists, my daughter, in the passage 
of every theoretical conception necessarily through three 
successive states : the flrst, theological, or fictitious ; the 
second, metaphysical, or abstract ; the third, positive, or 
real. The first is always provisional, the second simply 
transitional, the third alone definitive. This last differs 
from the two former, especially in its characteristic sub- 
stitution of the relative for the absolute, when at length 
the study of laws replaces the inquiry into causes. There 
is, at bottom, no other difference between the two others, 
in point of theory, than the reduction of the primitive 
deities to mere Entities. But as this transformation takes 
from the fictions of supernaturalism any firm consist- 
ence, socially above all, but also mentally, metaphysics 
always remain a mere solvent of theology, without power 
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ever to organise their own domain. Hence this doctrine 
of revolt and modification has no other utility, in our 
original evolution, whether individual or collective, but 
to allow the transition from theology to Positivism to 
be gradual. It is the better suited for this transitional 
office from the circumstance that its equivocal concep- 
tions can alternately become, either abstract representa- 
tives of supernatural agents, or general expressions for 
the phenomena in question, according as we are nearer 
the fictions or the real state. 

The Woman , — This dynamical law finds already suffi- 
cient confirmation in my own experience ; yet I desire, 
my father, to get as firm hold as possible of the intellec- 
tual principle of this evolution. 

The Priest . — It is, my daughter, a consequence of the 
statical law, which compels us to draw upon ourselves 
for the subjective connections of our objective impres- 
sions, which otherwise would always be incoherent. The 
true relations of things always requiring for their per- 
ception a difficult and gradual analysis, which I shall 
explain to you, our first hypotheses were purely instinc- 
tive, and as such fictitious. But this general tendency, 
which would now be an excess of subjectivity, was at first 
quite in conformity with our mental state, in which the 
evolution could only originate in such an initial step. 
A long experience, even yet inadequate for the more 
backward minds, could alone unveil to us the absolute 
futility of the inquiry into causes. Now, this useless 
problem long had for us an invincible attraction, both 
in speculation and in action, as promising us the power 
of always proceeding by deduction without requiring any 
special induction, and of modifying the world at our 
pleasure. Thus, the two motives which impelled the 
primeval thinker coincide essentially with that which 
will always guide our intellectual efforts. It is the same, 
at bottom, as regards the logical principle of this primi- 
tive regime. For the whole of sound logic is reducible 
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to this one rule: always form the simplest hypothesis 
compatible with the whole of the information possessed. 
Now, the thinkers of the theological period, and even of 
the fetichist, applied this rule better than the greater 
part of our modern doctors. Their object being to arrive 
at causes, they limited themselves to explaining the world 
by man — the only possible source of theoretic unity — by 
attributing all phenomena to superhuman wills, it matters 
not whether in the phenomena or external to them. Such 
a problem admits, by its nature, no other solution — 
one far superior to the misty fictions of our atheists or 
pantheists, whoso mental state is nearer madness than 
the naive simplicity of the true fetichists. This superiority 
is made most evident by the respective results. Whilst 
German ontology is at the present day retrograding to 
its Greek source, without inspiring any real and durable 
thought, the primitive theology opened to the human 
mind the only path which was practicable in our primi- 
tive state. Though it never could lead us to the determi- 
nation of causes, its provisional colligation of facts led, by 
a natural sequence, to the discovery of laws. 

This last study, at first looked on as quite secondary, 
soon tended to become the chief, under the impulse of 
practice which showed it to be more adapted for the pre- 
visions required for our activity. In strictness, the better 
minds never sought the cause except when they could 
not find the law ; and no blame can attach to the course 
they adopted, as more fitted than any torpor of the in- 
tellect to pave the way for this ultimate attainment. 
Our intelligence has even such a preference for Positive 
conceptions, especially on the ground of their superior 
practical value, that it often exerted itself to substitute 
them for the fictions of theology, long before the prepa- 
ration required had been duly made. Tlie end of our 
mental evolution is consequently still less uncertain than 
its opening phase. 

The Woman , — This explanation of your Law of the three 
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states leaves me, my father, much in a mist, as regards 
the numerous cases in which the human mind seems to 
me at one and the same time, theological, metaphysical, 
and positive, according to the questions on which it is 
engaged. If unexplained, this co-existence would com- 
promise directly your dynamical law, which, however, 
appears to me indisputable. Free me, I beg, from this 
perplexity. 

The Priest . — It will disappear, my daughter, if you will 
observe the unvarying order which directs the simul- 
taneous advance of our different theoretical conceptions 
according to tlie decreasing generality and increasing 
complication of the phenomena with which they deal. 
Hence results a complementary law, without which the 
dynamical study of the human understanding would 
continue obscure, and even almost inapplicable. It is 
easy for you to understand that, more general phenomena 
being necessarily more simple, the speculations which 
concern them must be easier and their progress therefore 
more rapid. This gradation, which is verified even in 
the different phases of theologism, is especially true in 
the Positive state, owing to the laborious preparations it 
requires. Thus it is that certain theories remain meta- 
physical, whilst others of a simpler nature have already 
become Positive, though more complicated ones still 
remain theological. But never do you meet with the 
reverse — a full and sufllcient answer to the objections 
arising from their disparity at any one time. 

The natural order which I have just indicated as exist- 
ing between our different conceptions, and from which I 
shall deduce the true encyclopedic scale, alone allows a 
thorough understanding of their general advance* It 
founds the Positive logic, by revealing to us the con- 
nection in which our different theoretical studies must 
follow one another if they are to issue into any per- 
manent construction. Though each class of phenomena 
has always its proper laws, which presuppose special^ 
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inductions, these last could hardly ever be of real value 
were it not for the deductions supplied by the previous 
knowledge of simpler laws. This subjective subordination 
is a result of the objective dependence of less general 
phenomena on all those which are more general. So the 
unbroken order of our studies, rising ever from the world 
to man, is not only justified by the logical training for 
which simpler speculations are more adapted ; it rests 
also on the dependence scientifically of the higher theories 
on the lower, a consequence of the subordination of their 
respective phenomena. 

The Woman . — You have now, my father, made clear 
to me the laws of the intellect, dynamical as well as 
statical ; but I do not as yet see springing from them 
the construction I looked for in respect to the whole 
system of Positive doctrine. I want, then, to see directly 
how Humanity, as an all-pervading principle, can at 
length establish, by virtue of these laws, a real specu- 
lative unity, by connecting the moral with the physical 
laws. 

The Priest . — ^Your legitimate wish, my daughter, will 
be satisfied by considering from a new general point of 
view the complementary law of the intellectual move- 
ment which I have just stated. So conceived, it is 
chiefly subjective, as must be the law which it supports. 
But you are aware also that this classification admits by 
its own force of an objective application, in determining 
the general inter^pendence of the several phenomena. 
Under this new light its destination becomes statical in 
the main, and serves to characterise, not the co-existence 
of our several intellectual advances, but the fundamental 
order which governs all events whatsoever. Then the 
law of classification is found to be entirely distinct from 
that of filiation, though the simultaneous discovery of 
the two is sufficiently explained by their close connection. 

Before I set out to you this great theoretical hier- 
archy, I must limit with sufficient accuracy its general 
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sphere. This follows, in reality, from the true philo- 
sophical distinction between speculation and action. 
Whilst action of necessity remains special, true theory is 
always general. But it never acquires its characteristic 
generality except by the aid of a previous abstraction, 
which more or less impairs the reality of its conceptions. 
Whatever be the dangers in practice of this impairment, 
we must resign ourselves to it to attain the coherence 
wldch can only be secured by the absolute universality 
of theoretic laws. It is a true maxim of common sense 
that every rule has its exceptions. Still, our intellect 
throughout needs to find ultimately rules which never 
fail, in order to avoid indefinite vacillation. 

The only way of attaining this is to break up, as far 
as possible, the study of beings, generally the only direct 
study, into the study of the several general events 
which compose the existence of each. Thus we obtain 
abstract laws, the different combinations of which then 
explain each concrete existence. Though very numerous 
in themselves, these irreducible laws, on which rests all 
our speculative wisdom, are much less numerous tlian 
the special rules which depend on them. These last, 
putting aside their number, will, from their natural 
complication, always defy all our best efforts either 
inductive or deductive. But on the other hand, to know 
them would be practically useless, except in the rsire cases 
in which they really influence our destiny. For these 
exceptional cases, practical genius, become the only com- 
petent authority, can always find empirical rules suf- 
ficient for our guidance, by availing itself wisely of the 
general indications furnished by the speculative genius. 
For the regularity of the compound events, if not so 
easy to see as the regularity of their constituent general 
elements, is a tiecessary consequence of it, so that ob- 
servation will detect it if directed on the point for a 
sufficient length of time. 

For instance, we shall never know the general laws of 
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the variations peculiar to the normal constitution of the 
atmosphere. Yet the sailor and the agriculturist know 
how, from their observations of the locality or the 
weather, to draw special rules, which, though empirical, 
supersede in the main the so-called science of meteorology. 
It is the same with all the other concrete studies, geo- 
logical, zoologtcal, and even sociological. Whatever lies 
beyond the grasp of practical genius will always remain 
an idle question. True science, then, is necessarily 
abstract. Its general laws, relating to the few categories 
under which all observable phenomena may be brought, 
are sufficient always to demonstrate the existence of con- 
crete laws, though most of these last neither can nor 
ought to be ever known, except for practical purposes. 

The Woman , — I catch a glimpse, my father, of the 
great simplification introduced into your philosophical 
construction by this fundamental analysis which brings 
the study of beings under that of events. But I am 
frightened at the constant abstraction required by such a 
scientific regime, though, fortunately, I am exempt from 
it. Its institution seems to me even beyond the power 
of our intellect, if all orders of phenomena are to be 
directly studied in the Great Being which alone presents 
them to us in their entirety. 

The Priest , — For your comfort, my daughter, all that 
is required is to consider under a new aspect the general 
principle of the abstract hierarchy. Though directly it 
establishes only the subordination of events, indirectly it 
should also lead to that of beings. For phenomena are 
only more general in so far as they belong to more nume- 
rous existences. The simplest of all, though existing 
everywhere, must then be found in beings which offer 
us no other, and where, therefore, the study of them in 
themselves becomes more accessible. In strict truth, the 
second step in science will never be separated from the 
first ; this it is, more even than the nature of the pheno- 
mena, which constitutes the increase in complication. 
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Bat whatever be these successive accumulations, each 
fresh category of events may be studied in beings inde- 
pendent of the succeeding categories, though dependent 
on the preceding, the previous knowledge of which will 
allow us to concentrate attention on the new class. Even 
supposing the beings not always distinct, the Positive 
method will keep its main efficacy if th^ are seen in 
different states, and this condition cannot fail, by the 
nature of such a classification. Thus, the scientific hier- 
archy that I am going to set before you, though its 
original purpose was to furnish a scale of phenomena, 
necessarily constitutes the true scale of beings, or, at any 
rate, of existences. It becomes by turns abstract or con- 
crete, according as its purpose is subjective or objective. 
This is why the encyclopedic subordination of the arts 
essentially coincides with that of the sciences. 

The Woman . — Before you proceed, my father, to the 
exposition of this hierarchy, of which I begin to see 
the general principle, I beg you to explain to me the 
course we are to follow. To cement the fundamental 
union between the world and man, it would seem that it 
might start equally from either whilst making for the 
other. Its habitual use seems even to require that it 
should be apt, as every other scale, to become indifferently 
an ascending or descending one. But I do not know 
whether these two paths are suited to its construction. 

The Priest . — The regular concurrence of these two 
methods, the one objective, the other subjective, is as 
necessary, my daughter, for the formation as for the 
application of the hierarchy of science. Its spontaneous 
elaboration depended on the first ; but its systematic 
institution required the second. The initiation of each 
individual must in this, as in every other important 
point, essentially reproduce the evolution of the race, only 
for the future we shall do consciously what was formerly 
done blindly. The combination of these two methods 
alone allows us to secure the advantages of both and 
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neutralise their dangers. To ascend from the world to 
man, without having first descended from man to the 
world, exposes us to the excessive cultivation of the lower 
studies, whilst losing sight of their true scientific destina- 
tion, so as to waste our scientific efforts on academic 
trifling, as adverse to the intellect as to the heart. Con- 
nection and dignity are then sacrificed to reality and 
clearness. Still this was the course necessarily adopted 
by abstract Positivism, during the long scientific intro- 
duction which extends from Thales and Pythagoras to 
Bichat and Gall, in order to elaborate in succession the 
materials of the ultimate systematisation. The higher 
wants of our intellect then received their satisfaction, 
and that an imperfect one, only from the heterogeneous 
guardianship still vested in the theologico- metaphysical 
spirit. But at the present day, when the universal 
principle of the definitive synthesis is irreversibly estab- 
lished as a result of this immense preparatory movement, 
the subjective method, become at last as Positive as the 
objective, must take the direct initiative in forming the 
encyclopedia. It alone can properly originate the con- 
struction which the other will then be able worthily to 
work out. This rule is as applicable to each grQat 
scientific inquiry as to the whole system of the sciences. 

The Woman . — You see me then ready, my father, to 
adopt fully the religious sanction given by the dogma of 
Humanity to all the essential portions of abstract science 
in succession, strengthening the highest and ennobling 
the lowest through the connection of all with it. 

The Priest . — The better to define such a synthesis, you 
should, my daughter, recall at the outset the persistent 
aim of human life, the preservation and perfecting of the 
Great Being \^om we must at once love, know, and 
serve. Each of his own spontaneous action discharges 
these three offices, which religion systematises by the 
worship, the doctrine, and the life. Though the philo- 
sophicsJ construction is then necessarily prior to the 
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two others, it is, at bottom, only destined to consolidate 
tjhem and to develop them. In itself, the direct study of 
Humanity may degenerate as much as the lower sciences, 
if we forget that we are to know her only to love her 
more and serve her better. When attention to the 
means makes us mistake or neglect the end, the philo- 
sophical advance has really less to recommend it than 
the natural development of ordinary men. 

Thus you see why, at the top of the encyclopedic 
scale, I place morals, or the science of the individual 
man. Since the Great Being never operates but through 
organs which are in the last instance individual, these 
organs must first be studied with special care, in order 
that their service may be properly rendered during the 
period of their objective existence, on which, will de- 
pend their subjective influence. It is thus that Posi- 
tivism definitely ratifies the primary precept of the 
initial theocracy: Mow thyself^ to heifer thyself. In it 
the intellectual principle and the social motive act in 
concert. Asa fact, the most useful of all the sciences 
is also the most complete, or rather the only one which 
is complete ; since its phenomena subjectively embrace 
all the other, though, by that very fact, they are objec- 
tively subordinate to them. The fundamental principle 
of the scientific hierarchy gives then a direct predomi- 
nance to the' moral point of view as the most complicated 
and the most special. 

Blit at this point the philosophical conformity of 
Positivism with theologism necessarily ceases. The 
latter, always occupied with causes, placed the study of 
morals under the immediate control of the supernatural 
principles by which it explained everything. Thus evok- 
ing purely internal observation, it gave a sanction to the 
personality of an existence which, bringing each into 
direct connection with an infinite power, isolated him 
entirely from Humanity. Positivism, on the contrary, 
only seeking the law in order the^ better to guide the 
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activity, always in its essence social, bases moral science 
far more on the observation of others than of oneself, in 
order to establish conceptions at once real and useful. 
Then we feel how impossible it is properly to enter on 
such a study without a previous study of society. In 
all respects, each of us depends entirely on Humanity, 
especially with regard to our noblest functions, always 
dependent on the time and place in which wo live ; as 
you are reminded by these fine verses in Zaire — 

J’eusse dto, prtis du Gaiiffe, esclave des faux dieux, 
Chrdtienne dans Paris, Miisulmarie en ces lioux. 

— Act i. sc. r. 

I had been, by the Ganges, the slave of false gods, 
Christian in Paris, Musulman where I am. 

Thus it is that morals, regarded as our chief science, 
begins by instituting sociology, the phenomena of which 
are both simpler and more general, in accordance with 
the spirit of the whole Positive hierarchy. 

The Woman . — Allow me, my father, to detain you a 
moment on this first step, to resolve the contradiction 
it seems to offer between these two conditions of your 
classification. For here the complication seems to 
grow, exceptionally, with the generality. I have always 
thought the moral point of view simpler than the 
social one. 

The Priest . — That is solely, my daughter, because you 
have hitherto proceeded on feeling rather than on reason ; 
•morals being justly for your sex an art rather than 
a science. If we had to compare the number of cases, 
you would see that the number of individuals is greater 
than that of nations, which absorbs your attention. But 
limiting ourselves to its native complication, you for- 
get that moral science, besides all the influences taken 
into account by social science, must also appreciate im- 
pulses which social science may set aside as almovst 
inappreciable. I mean the strong mutual influences 
which are in constant action, in obedience to laws as yet 

1 
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too little known, between the physical and moral nature 
of man. Though very powerful for the individual, 
sociology pays no particular attention to them, because 
their conflicting results in different individuals cancel 
one another in regard to nations. On the contrary, any 
moral judgment which should neglect them would expose 
us to the most serious mistakes, from attributing to the 
soul what proceeds from the body, or the reverse, as you 
see every day. 

The Woman , — I now understand, my father, what 
made me stop you at the outset of your hierarchical 
series, which I now beg you to follow out to the end, 
fearing no fresh interruption, which would prevent my 
mastering the general filiation. 

The Priest , — Your objection, my daughter, is in itself 
a very natural one, and it answers the purpose here of 
bringing into greater prominence our first step in i the 
encyclopedia, the indispensable type of all the others, 
which will be more easily taken in consequence, as in 
the case of any scale whatever, I hope that you will 
descend without effort from one science to the next, 
under the same impulsion as that which has just led you 
from morals to sociology, looking always to the natural 
subordination of the respective phenomena. 

This fundamental principle makes you feel at once 
that the systematic study of society requires a previous 
knowledge of the general laws of life. Indeed, as nations 
are beings gifted in an eminent degree with life, the vital 
order necessarily governs the social, the statical condition 
of which and its dynamical progress would be deeply 
changed were the constitution of our brain, or even oi 
our body, to change in a notable degree. In this case, 
the simultaneous increase of generality and simplicity 
admits of no doubt. Thus it is that sociology, first 
constituted by morals, constitutes in its turn biology, 
which has, moreover, its direct relations with the master 
science. Biology having to study life only in what it 
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presents in common in all the beings which enjoy it, 
animals and plants form its proper province, though it 
is ultimately destined for man, whose true study, how- 
ever, it can only sketch in rude outline. Thus regarded, 
biology examines judiciously the bodily functions by the 
light derived from the study of those existences in which 
they are naturally clear of all higher complication. 
When this logical direction of biology exposes it to 
academic degeneracy by laying too much stress on 
insignificant beings or acts, the discipline of philosophy 
must recall it to its true vocation, without ever fettering 
the method indispensable to its inquiries. 

These first three sciences are so closely connected that 
I make the name of the middle one stand for the whole 
in the encyclopedic table which I have arranged {Table 
B.) to render easier for you a general estimate of the 
Positive hierarchy. For sociology may be easily regarded 
as absorbing biology by way of introduction, and morals 
as conclusion. When the word Anthropology shall be in 
more common and sounder use, it will become preferable 
as the collective term, since its literal meaning is the 
Study of man. But for a long time it will be desirable 
to use here the term Sociology, in order to mark more 
clearly the principal superiority of the new intellectual 
regime, which consists most particularly in the introduc- 
tion into our encyclopedia of the social point of view, 
alien in the main to the earlier synthesis. 

Living beings are of necessity bodies, which, despite 
their greater complication, always obey the more general 
laws of matter, the invariable predominance of which 
presides over all their peculiar phenomena, always, how- 
ever, leaving tljem their spontaneity. A third step in 
our encyclopedia, in full analogy with the preceding ones,' 
places, then, biology, and consequently sociology and 
morals, in dependence on the great inorganic science 
which I have called cosmology. Its true domain is the 
general study of man’s planet, the necessary environment 
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of all the higher functions, vital, social, and moral. A 
better name would then be Geology^ for this conveys the 
required meaning directly. But academical anarchy has 
so spoilt this term that Positivism must renounce its 
use, until we eliminate, as we soon shall, the would-be 
science which has been decorated with it. Then wo 
shall be able better to conform to the laws of language, 
and apply to the whole of the inorganic sciences a more 
exact denomination, the concrete nature of which is even 
more calculated to remind us that we need to study each 
existence in its least complicated form. 

This would be the limit of my encyclopedic operation, 
without any decomposition of cosmology, had I only in 
view the final state of man’s reason, which will be bound 
to contract the inferior sciences and expand the higher. 
But at present I must also provide for the special wants 
of the initiation of the West, the essential equivalent of 
which will always recur in the evolution of each indi- 
vidual. These two reasons compel me to divide cosmo- 
logy into two equally fundamental sciences, one of which, 
under the general name of niYSics, studies directly the 
whole material order. The other, simpler and more 
general, justly termed mathematics, is the necessary 
basis of physics, and as such of the whole scientific 
edifice, as treating of the most universal form of exist- 
ence, reduced to the only phenomena which recur every- 
where. Without this division, we could not understand 
the spontaneous advance of the Positive philosophy, 
which could only begin by such a study, the more rapid 
completion of which caused it at first to be considered 
,as the only science. Although its name reminds us too 
strongly of this original privilege, which has long dis- 
appeared, it should be kept till such time as the natural 
superiority of this typo of scientific and logical study 
has duly controlled the general progress of the encyclo- 
pedic laws. Then a less vague and better constructed 
name may demarcate the true domain of the science, 
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acting as a systematic check on the blind scientific 
ambition of its too exclusive professors. 

Be this as it may, you should feel the necessity of 
descending as far as mathematics to hnd a natural basis 
for the encyclopedic scale — a basis able to make the 
whole system only the gradual development of the good 
sense of mankind. In fact, physics themselves, far 
simpler than the other sciences, are yet not simple 
enough. Their special inductions cannot ])e reduced to 
system without the aid of more general deductions, as in 
every other case ; only in physics this logical and scien- 
tific want forces itself less on the attention. It is only 
in mathematics that you can use induction without 
previous deduction, such is the extreme simplicity of 
its domain, where induction often escapes notice; so 
much so, that our academic geometricians only see in it 
deductions, which are consequently unintelligible, as rest- 
ing on nothing. There can exist nowhere convictions 
really proof against attacks except those that are based 
ultimately on this eternal foundation of all Positive 
philosophy. Such will always be the necessary termina- 
tion of the subjective connection, guided by which every 
man of intellectual ability and honest heart will at any 
time be able, as I have just done, to form the funda- 
mental series of the five principal encyclopedic steps. 

The Woman . — It is to this reaction of feeling upon 
the intellect that I attribute, my father, the ease I find 
in following such a construction, so dreaded by me at 
the outset. With its attention constantly riveted on 
morals, the only solid basis of its legitimate influence, 
my sex will always set a high value on securing it at 
length systematic foundations, capable of resisting the 
sopHsms of bad*passions. At present more than ever, we 
are alarmed as we contemplate the moral ravages already 
caused by the intellectual anarchy, which threatens at 
no distant period to dissolve all the bonds which bind 
men together, unless iiyesistible convictions at length 
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prevent its unchecked ascendency. True philosophers 
may therefore count on the secret co-operation and heart- 
felt gratitude of all women worthy of the name, when 
they reconstruct morals on Positive foundations, as a final 
substitute for its supernatural bases, too evidently worn 
out. Women who shall feel, as I do now, the necessity 
of descending with this object to the most abstract 
sciences, will know how to appreciate duly this un- 
expected help that reason at length steps forward to 
give to love. I thus understand why the encyclopedic 
table which I am going to study proceeds in an inverse 
direction to that of the exposition which it summarises. 
For we must become most familiar with this ascending 
order, according to which the several Positive conceptions 
will always develop. By instituting it as you have just 
done, you have obviated the chief repugnance women 
naturally feel for too abstract a course, which hitherto 
they have seen lead so often to dryness and pride. Now 
that I can always keep in sight and recall the moral aim 
of the whole scientific elaboration, and the conditions 
peculiar to each of its essential phases, I shall have as 
much satisfaction in ascending as in descending your 
encyclopedic scale. 

The Priest — This alternation will become easier to 
you, my daughter, if you remark that, in both direc- 
tions, the method may rest on the same principle, in all 
cases following the decrease of generality. All that this 
requires is to refer the fundamental series at one time to 
the phenomena themselves, at another to our own concep- 
tions, according as it is to be used objectively or subject- 
ively. In truth, moral notions necessarily comprehend 
all the others, which we draw from them by successive 
abstractions. It is in this above all that consists their 
greater complication. The science of morals, then, has 
more subjective generality than all the lower sciences. 
Inversely, the phenomena of mathematics are the most 
general solely as being the most simpla Their study, 
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then, offers more objective but less subjective generality 
than any other. Alone applicable to every form of 
existence within our ken, it is also the science which 
gives us least knowledge of the beings with which 
it deals, for it can only reveal their commonest laws* 
All the intermediate sciences present, in less degree, this* 
twofold contrast which exists between mathematics and 
morals. 

But whether you ascend or descend, the encyclopedic 
course always represents morals as the supreme science, 
since it is at once the most useful and the most complete. 
It is there that theory, having lost by degrees the ab- 
straction of its beginnings, forms a systematic union 
with practice, after completing all that was indispensable 
as preparation. And therefore the wisdom of mankind, 
systematised by Positivism, will always insist on respect- 
ing the admirable equivocal designation, so regretted by 
our pedants, which, in morals alone, fuses the art and 
the science in one appellation. 

In this apparent confusion moral science happily finds 
an equivalent for the discipline which, in all the others, 
anticipates or corrects the scientific aberrations attendant 
on our upward course of intellectual cultime. In fact, 
the general rule is to restrict each phase of the encyclo- 
pedic scale to the degree in which it is necessary as a 
preparation for the next above it ; reserving, be it re- 
membered, for practical genius the more detailed studies 
which it may judge suitable in any particular case. 
Despite the declamations of academicians, we now know 
that such a discipline sanctions all theories of real in- 
terest, excluding only scientific puerilities, of which, at 
the present day, the combined needs of the intellect and 
the heart dentand the suppression. Now, this rule, so 
valuable everywhere else, fails of necessity for the science 
which stands at tha top of the encyclopedic scale. 

Were moral theories as much cultivated as the rest^ 
their greater complication, in this special absence of dis- 
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cipline, would expose them to more frequent and more 
dangerous aberrations. But the heart then offers a better 
guidance to the intellect, by recalling more forcibly the 
universal subordination of theory to practice, by virtue of 
^a happy ambiguity of designation. Philosophers ought, 
in fact, to bring the same dispositions as women to the 
study of morals, in order to draw from them the rules 
of our conduct. Only, their deductive science gives a 
generality and consistence to the inductions of women 
which they could not get otherwise, and which yet are 
almost always indispensable to secure the social, or even 
private, efficacy of the precepts of morality. 

The Woman . — The true regime of the intellect being 
thus constituted, I ask you, my father, to close this long 
and difficult conversation by delineating generally the 
properties of your encyclopedic series, viewed for the 
future as an jiscending series, with which I shall soon be 
familiar. I see without your aid the intellectual and 
monil dangers inherent in this objective culture, so long 
as it remained unprovided with the subjective discipline 
just explained. Then the unavoidable succession of the 
several encyclopedic phases compelled the scientific in- 
tellect provisionally to adopt a system of dispersive 
specialism, directly counter to the full generality which 
should characterise theoretical views. Hence naturally 
followed, more especially in the learned, and as a con- 
sequence even in the public, an increasing tendency on 
the one hand to materialism and atheism, on the other to 
the slighting of the softer affections and the neglect of the 
fine arts. I have long been aware how greatly, under all 
these aspects, true Positivism, far from offering any real 
solidarity with its scientific preamble, is on the contrary 
its best corrective. But I cannot by myself alone appre- 
hend the essential attributes which I am now to appre- 
ciate in the whole system of your theoretical hierarchy. 

The Priest . — Reduce them, my daughter, to two chief 
ones, which correspond to its two general objects, equally 
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subjective and objective, or here rather, logical and 
scientific, according as the attention is directed mainly 
to the method or the doctrine. 

Under the first aspect, the encyclopedic series points 
out at once the necessary course of scientific education 
and the gradual development of true reasoning. Mainly 
deductive in its cradle in mathematics, where the re- 
quisite inductions are almost always spontaneous, the 
Positive method becomes more and more inductive in 
proportion as it enters on speculations of a higher order. 
In this long elaboration, we must distinguish four capital 
divisions, in which the growing complication of the 
phenomena makes us successively develop observation, 
experiment, comparison, and historical filiation. Each 
of these five logical phjises, including the mathematical 
starting-point, spontaneously absorbs all its predecessors, 
as a consequence of the natural subordination of their 
respective phenomena. Sound logic thus becomes com- 
plete, and as such systematic, as soon as the definitive 
foundation of sociology gives rise to the historical method, 
as biology had previously introduced the art of com- 
parison, after that physics had sufficiently developed 
observation and experiment. 

Fortunately for your sex, its ignorance relieves it at 
present from the philosophical demonstrations by which 
Positivism fabours to convince men that to learn reason- 
ing the only way is to reason, with certainty and pre- 
cision, on clear and definite cases. Those who are most 
aware that every art should bo learnt by practice alone, 
still listen to the sophists who teach them to reason, or 
even to speak, by only reasoning or speaking on reason- 
ing or speech. But although you were taught grammar 
and perhaps rhetoric, at least you were spared logic, the 
most pretentious of the three scholastic studies. By 
being spared it, your own reason, judiciously trained 
under your cherished Moliere, soon did justice to the 
two other classical absurdities. Strengthened now by 
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systematic convictions, you will not hesitate to treat with 
just ridicule the Trissotins who would teach you the art 
of deduction, without having themselves ever made the 
least use of it in mathematics. Each essential branch of 
the Positive method must always be studied especially 
in the department of science which first gave it birth. 

The Woman. — This first judgment having, fortunately, 
no difficulty for me, as I see in it simple good sense, I 
beg you, my father, to pass at once to the second general 
property of your encyclopedic series. 

The Priest. — It consists, my daughter, in the syste- 
matic conception of the universal order, as is indicated 
by the second title of our conspectus. From the material 
to the moral order, each order is superposed on its pre- 
decessor, in obedience to this fundamental law, the 
necessary consequence of the true principle of any hier- 
archy : The noblest phenomena are, in all cases, subordi- 
nate to the lowest This is the only rule of really 
universal application discoverable by the objective study 
of the world and man. As it cannot in any way super- 
sede the necessity of less general laws, it cannot by itself 
ever constitute the barren external unity vainly sought 
by all philosophers, from Thales to Descartes. 

But, whilst renouncing this futile stimulus, which finds 
a more valuable substitute in the moral destination of 
all our scientific efforts, we are glad to trace, between all 
our abstract doctrines, an objective connection inseparable 
from their subjective co-ordination. Social action above 
all must turn to account such a view of the sum of real 
fatalities. Our dependence and our dignity becoming 
thus inter-connected, we shall be better disposed to feel 
the value of voluntary submission, on which depends 
mainly our moral, and even our intellectual improvement. 

Observe, in fact, to give completeness to this great 
law, that, from the practical point of view, it represents 
the order of nature as increasingly susceptible of modi- 
fication in proportion as it governs more complicated 
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phenomena. Improvement always implies imperfection, 
which everywhere increases with complication. But you 
see also that man’s providence then becomes more efficient, 
as having more varied agents at its command. Such 
compensation is still, doubtless, inadequate ; so that the 
simplest order generally remains the most perfect, though 
under a blind government. Still, this general law of 
modifiability makes morals the chief art in two ways, 
first for its superior importance, next because it offers 
a larger field for our wise action. Practice and theory 
then combine to justify more and more the predominance 
which Positivism systematically allows to morals. 

The Wo?nan . — Since you have now explained to me 
sufficiently the Positive doctrine as a whole, I would 
wish, my father, before leaving you to-day, to know be- 
forehand the proper object of the two other conversations 
you promised me on this second part of your Catechism. 
I do not see, in fact, what is left for me to know as 
regards this systematic basis of the Universal Religion, 
in order to fit me to pass to the direct and special study 
of the life, which is finally to engage my attention. 

The Priest — The foregoing conceptions, my daughter, 
are too abstract and too general to leave a sufficient im- 
pression if not completed by some less general explana- 
tions of a more definite character, of which too I shall 
make frequent use. Without detaining you at each 
particular phase of the encyclopedia, as will be the case 
in the new Western education, I simply ask you to 
appreciate separately the two unequal parts which his- 
torically make up the whole Positive philosophy. 

This natural division consists in dividing the universal 
order into external and human. The first, answering to 
cosmology an(f biology, formed, under the name of natural 
philosophy — a term ordinarily adopted in England — the 
sole scientific domain of antiquity, and even this it could 
only treat statically and in outline. Besides that the true 
scientific spirit did not admit then of a more complete 
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upwavft growth, the state of society was naturally adverse 
to a premature extension, which could for long end only 
in compromising the existing order without really aiding 
ulterior progress. Only, the exceptional genius of Aris- 
totle, after reducing to a system, as far as was possible, 
natural philosophy, prepared the way for a sound moral 
philosophy, by an adequate, if inchoate, treatment of the 
two essential parts of human statics — first collective, then 
individual. And therefore he was not really appreciated 
till the Middle Ages, when the provisional separation of 
the two powers led to the direct advance of our most im- 
portant speculations. But this precious social impulsion 
could not relieve the true philosophic spirit from the long 
scientific preamble which still separated it from its highest 
domain. Hence this provisional division lasted on to our 
own day. It must therefore preside over the last tran- 
sition of the Western reason, directed by Positivism. 


CONVERSATION VIL 

THE EXTERNAL ORDER, FIRST INORGANIC, THEN VITAL. 

The Woman . — By studying the table which sum- 
marizes our fundamental conversation, I understand, my 
father, the necessity for the two others on the Positive 
doctrine which you promised me at its close. My heart 
must first make me feel the need of each encyclopedic 
phase for the moral systematisation which is the grand 
object of this immense scientific construction. It is neces- 
sary now that my intellect should see how the separate 
stages of this abstract edifice succeed one another, from 
the base to the summit, without, however, penetrating 
into their interior. This systematic ascent Incomes the 
indispensable complement of the descent which serves as 
its foundation and which I made under your guidance. 
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If the mind of man can really mount, by an almost 
insensible progression, from the lowest mathematical 
notions to the sublimest moral conceptions, it will be for 
me the most admirable of all sights. Though my sex 
never can follow such a filiation in its details, it should 
at the present day grasp its feasibility in the general, in 
order to be sure that systematic morals can thus be 
rested on really safe foundations. Then the opinion of 
women will brand, as you wish, the anarchical sophists 
who, though theological belief is absolutely decayed, 
oppose the advent of the Positive faith, in order to pro- 
long indefinitely a religious interregnum which favours 
their unworthiness and their incapacity. Fear not then 
to fix my attention first on the mathematical step, where 
is found, according to you, the only solid base for the 
body of scientific theories. The marked aversion this 
study arouses in all our metaphysical make-mischiefs 
predisposes me to feel the organic power you attribute 
to it. 

The Priest . — To get a clear conception of this logical 
and scientific base of the whole abstract edifice, it is 
enough for you, my daughter, to estimate aright the 
general domain assigned it in our encyclopedic table. 
Mathematics study directly universal existence, reduced 
to its simplest, and consequently lowest phenomena, on 
which necessarily rest all other real attributes. These 
fundamental properties of any being whatever are 
number, extension, and movement. Whatever cannot 
be considered under these three points of view can have 
no existence except in our understanding. But nature 
shows us many beings of whom we can know nothing 
beyond these elem'entary attributes. Such are in especial 
the stars, which, being from their distance only accessible 
to investigation by the sight, admit only of this mathe- 
matical study, quite sufficient, it must be allowed, to 
regulate duly our true relations towards them. So 
astronomy will always furnish us the most direct and 
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complete application of mathematical science. Still, if 
the general laws of number, extension, and motion, could 
have been studied nowhere but in these heavenly bodies, 
they would for ever have escaped us, despite their 
extreme simplicity. But, as they recur everywhere, 
they were open to discovery in more accessible cases, 
after putting aside, by unconscious abstractions, the 
other material attributes which then complicated their 
examination. 

Observe even here how our hierarchical principle pre- 
sides over the true internal distribution of each great 
science, as naturally as over the general co-ordination of 
the sciences. For, these three ultimate elements of 
mathematics, the calculus, geometry, and mechanics, 
form, from the historical no less than the dogmatic 
point of view, a progression essentially analogous to 
that which is seen more palpably in the whole of the 
abstract system. The ideas of number are certainly 
more universal and simpler than those even of exten- 
sion, and these, on the same ground, in their turn, 
precede those of motion. 

In the case of most of the stars, our real knowledge is 
limited ultimately to accurate enumeration, without our 
being able even to say what their shape or size is, nor 
are we much concerned with them. Numbers are as ap- 
plicable to phenomena as to beings. This point of view, 
which draws no distinctions, is, at bottom, the only one 
universally applicable, as alone extending to all our 
thoughts whatsoever. Its native roughness does not 
preclude a noble use, that of perfecting in all directions 
harmony and stcability, the best types of which it origi- 
nates for us. So you see children of themselves begin 
their initiation in abstract thought by purely nume- 
rical speculations, long before they come to think 011 
geometrical properties. 

As for motion, you easily see the increase of complica- 
tion and the decrease of generality which place its study 
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highest in the domain of mathematics. This is why the 
Greeks, forward as they were in geometry, could only 
attain a rudimentary grasp of mechanics in some cases 
of equilibrium, never having a glimpse of the elementary 
laws of motion. 

Comparing these three essential parts of mathematics, 
we see that the calculus, of which algebra rather than 
arithmetic is the principal development, subserves mainly 
a logical purpose, over and above its peculiar and direct 
utility. Its essential province is to enlarge to the 
utmost our powers of deduction. The study of exten- 
sion and that of motion acquire through it a generality 
and coherence which they could not have unless all 
their problems were transformed into mere questions 
of number. But, from the scientific point of view, 
geometry and mechanics are the main constituents of 
mathematics; for they alone establish directly the 
theory of universal existence, passive first, then active. 

Mechanics thus take a very important encyclopedic 
position, as the necessary transition between mathematics 
and physics, the characteristics of which severally are in 
close combination in mechanics. In them the whole 
logical ordering does not seem purely deductive, fis it is 
supposed to be in geometry, owing to the extreme facility 
of the required inductions. In mechanics wd begin to 
feel distinctly the need of an inductive basis, already 
become diflScult to trace amongst our concrete observa- 
tions, in order to allow the free growth of the abstract 
conceptions which are to connect with it the general pro- 
blem of the composition and communication of motion. 
It was mainly owing to the want of such external founda- 
tion that the science of mechanics could not be developed 
till the seventeenth century. 

,Up to that time the mathematical spirit had only 
brought out subjective laws, alone perceptible in geometry 
and the calculus, in thinkers who did not as yet com- 
prehend their necessary connection with objective laws. 
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But these last became distinct objects of cognizance from 
the great difficulty they presented to the founders of 
mechanics. The three fundamental laws of motion are 
so important and so universal that I must state them to 
you here, as the best types of true laws of nature— simple 
general facts allowing of no explanation, but, on the con- 
traiy, serving as a basis for all rational explanations. 
Though the metaphysical regime greatly hindered their 
discovery, it was most delayed by its own inherent diffi- 
culty. For it was the first capital effort of the genius of 
induction, discerning at length, in the midst of the com- 
monest events, general relations which had hitherto 
escaped all the efforts of man’s intellectual activity. 

The first law, discovered by Kepler, consists in this, 
that motion is naturally rectilinear and uniform. Hence 
curvilinear or any motion which is not uniform can only 
result from a continuous composition of successive impul- 
sions — impulsions again either active or passive. The 
second law, due to Galileo, proclaims the independence 
of the inter-connected movements of a plurality of bodies 
as regards any common movement of the system they 
form. But this community of movement must be com- 
plete, in velocity no less than in direction. Only on this 
condition do the particular bodies remain in the same 
relative state of rest or motion as if the system were 
motionless. So this second law is not applicable to 
rotatory movements, from which in fact came the un- 
tenable objections which met its discovery. Lastly, the 
thircl law of motion, that of Kewton, consists in the 
constant equality between reaction and action, in eveiy 
mechanical collision ; provided that, in measuring each 
change, proper regard be paid to the mass as well as to ^ 
the velocity. This law is the proper basis of all notiotis 
relating to the communication of motion, as that oP^ 
Galileo governs all those that concern its composition, 
that of Kepler having throughout determined, to begin 
with, the nature of each movement. These three laws 
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together suffice for the general problem of mechanics to be 
approached deductively, by bringing gradually the more 
complicated* cases under the more simple, by mathematical 
artifices often difficult to invent in particular cases. 

These general laws will be of direct use to you in 
explaining numbers of phenomena of daily occurrence, 
in the midst of which you live without understanding, 
or even perceiving them. They jare eminently fitted to 
make you feel what it is that constitutes the true 
scientific genius. Finally, you should observe how each 
of them naturally comes under a law common to all 
phenomena whatever, social and moral quite as much as 
simply material phenomena. The first connects with the 
law of persistence which reigns everywhere ; the second 
with the law which recognises the independence of the 
action of the part as regards the conditions common to 
the whole, whence, in social questions, is derived the re- 
concilement of progress with order. As for the third, it 
at once admits of an universal application, which never 
varies save so far as concerns the measure of the several 
influences. This philosophical comparison completes our 
estimate of the importance, from the encyclopedic point 
of view, attaching to the extreme limit of the domain 
of mathematics. 

The Woman , — Though these considerations by their 
abstractness and novelty are naturally, my father, beyond 
my grasp to-day, I feel that, on sufficient reflection, I 
shall be able to master them. I beg you then to pass 
at once to the direct study of the material order. 

The Priesi , — To place it on its proper philosophical 
^footing I am compelled, my daughter, to require of you 
last encyclopedic eflfort, that of decomposing the 
second cosmological science, which in its collective form 
called Physics, into three great and really distinct 
sciences. They^re, in the ascending order, now becoming 
familiar to you, first, Astronomy, next. Physics properly 
so called which keeps the common name, lastly, Chemistry, 

K 
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as you may find from the secondary division in our 
table. So, the hierarchy of science has finally to offer 
you seven encyclopedic degrees, in place of the five you 
have hitherto recognised. We pass from one form to 
the other by simply drawing out more fully the second 
of the five original degrees, as you lengthen a pocket 
telescope by drawing out its tube. It is only when you 

H-come to apply them that you will see which arrange- 
ment you should prefer in each case. 

* In fact, this fundamental series allows of several 
different arangementa, according as you contract it or 
expand it, the better to satisfy our different intellectual 
wants, never inverting the order of succession. Its most 
condensed form is as clearly indicated in our table as 
the most expanded. When further advanced, you will 
often reduce the whole encyclopedic bundle to the simple 
dualism, cosmology and sociology; to do which at the 
outset would expose you to vagueness. But you will 
never contract it more, so evidently impossible is it to 
reduce objectively one under the other two primary 
groups, which can only be united by the subjective con- 
ception of them, when we place ourselves directly at the 
true religious point of view. 

After having, by the help of very familiar language, 
pointed out to you this expansion of the encyclopedia, I 
am especially bound to give reasons for it, by explaining 
its nature. 

The Woman . — From the slight knowledge I have, from 
hearsay, of the iftiree sciences you have just introduced, 
I guess, my father, why you intercalate them here. For 
their introduction anticipates a wish I was on the point 
of lajdng before you, as to the continuity of the en^- 
clopedic series. When comparing, in this respect, the 
lower and higher sciences, our primitive scale of fivc?^ 
degrees offered me a serious disparity. I understand 
without effort, by the simple connection of the pheno- 
mena, how we rise insensibly from biology to sociology, 
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and from sociology to morals, though I need on this 
point your special explanations, to give greater precision 
to my ideas. On the other hand, I could not at first 
understand to my satisfaction the transition from mathe^ 
matics to the direct study of the inorganic order, and 
still less that from cosmology to biology. That might 
doubtless arise from my more complete ignorance of the 
lower conceptions. But I felt also that this want of 
harmony must be connected with the very constitution of 
our first scale, though I could in no way see the remedy, 
nor even know that there was one. I shall easily, then, 
accustom myself to the seven encyclopedic steps, if by 
this slight complication I feel my sense of order satisfied. 
Still I allow, that had you begun with seven at first, I 
should have felt too great a difliculty in conceiving your 
abstract hierarchy as a whole. 

The Fnest — Since you have guessed the ultimate 
motive of this final modification, it only remains for me, 
my daughter, to complete your own unaided effort, by 
pointing out in a systematic way the nature and object 
of the three sciences introduced. 

Positive religion defines astronomy as the study of the 
earth as a heavenly body ; that is to say, the knowledge 
of our geometrical and mechanical relations to the stars 
which can affect our destinies by influencing the state of 
the earth. It is then around our globe that subjectively 
we condense all astronomical theories, absolutely rejecting 
all such as, disconnected with it, become at once mere idle 
questions, even granting them to bo Mthih our reach. 
Hence finally we eliminate, not merely the so-called 
sidereal astronomy, but also the planetary studies which 
concern stars invisible to the naked eye, and as such 
necessarily without any real influence on the earth. The 
true domain of astronomy for us will then, as originally, 
be limited to Ihe five planets always known, togethfer 
with the sun, the centre of our movements as of theirs, 
and the moon, our only satellite in the heavens. 
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The whole difference between our doctrine and that of 
the ancients, here as elsewhere, consists essentially in 
substituting at length the relative for the absolute, a 
centre which was long objective being made purely sub- 
jective. This is why the discovery, or rather the proof, 
of the double movement of the earth constitutes the most 
important revolution in science belonging to the prelimi- 
nary state of human reason. One of the most eminent 
precursors of Positivism, the sagacious Fontenelle, ex- 
plained admirably to your sex its philosophical bearing, 
so far as was then desirable, in a charming little work, 
the apparently trifling character of which did not deprive 
it of the immortality it deserves. 

In fact, it is by virtue of the earth’s motion that 
Positive doctrine has come to be directly incompatible 
with all theological doctrine, by its making our largest 
speculations profoundly relative, whereas previously they 
were able to retain an absolute character. The discovery 
of our planetary gravitation was at no long interval its 
scientific consequence and its philosophical complement. 
Though academical routine has greatly hampered the in- 
fluence of these two theories in an encyclopedic point of 
view. Positivism finally establishes them as the primary 
general basis for the direct study of the inorganic order, 
thus brought into immediate connection with the mathe- 
matical basis of the whole doctrine. 

In this initial step, this order is, in fact, regarded 
simply under its geometrico-mechanical aspect, to the 
exclusion of all inquiries, as absurd as they are idle, as to 
the temperature of the stars or their internal constitu- 
tion. But, on passing from astronomy to physics proper, 
a passage made almost imperceptibly through planetary 
mechanics, we penetrate more deeply into the study of 
inert nature. In order, however, to give a truer idea of 
this new science, we must first gain a conception of the 
highest cosmological science, the more decided character 
of which will enable us subsequently to more easily grasp 
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pure physics, somewhat indefinite in themselves. This 
course allows you to observe one of the most important 
logical precepts of Positivism, which bids us, in all cases, 
look first to the two extremes if we wish to form a right 
conception of the intermediary by which they are con- 
nected. Chemistry was actually introduced, as a distinct 
science, in the East as in the West, several centuries 
before physics, which Galileo created on his own impulse 
in order to establish a sound transition from astronomy 
to chemistry, in place of their previous chimerical 
connection. 

To shorten and simplify the explanation of the two, 
consider chemistry and physics as in the main subject to 
the same general influences, which only differ, at bottom, 
in the greater or less intensity of the modifications which 
the constitution of matter receives from them. But this 
sole difference never leaves any ambiguity as to the true 
nature of each case, despite the confusion due to academic 
teaching. In their full intensity, states of heat, of elec- 
tricity, even of light, modify the constitution of matter 
suflSciently to change the internal composition of sub- 
stances. In this case the event belongs to chemistry ; 
that is, to the study of the general laws of composition 
and decomposition. These processes can and ought to be 
looked on always as purely binary. They rarely allow 
more than three successive combinations, the union be- 
coming more difficult and less stable in proportion as it 
becomes more complicated. At lower degrees, the same 
influences modify at farthest the condition of bodies 
without ever altering their substance. In this case 
matter is only studied under the strictly physical aspect. 
Though both these sciences are equally universal, the 
decrease of generality is as sensible as the increase of 
complication yhen we pass from the one to the other. 
For physics, as they study the whole of the properties 
which make up every material existence, consider equally 
all bodies,' with mere differences of degree. Its several 
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branches must then correspond to the different senses 
which unveil to us the external world. Chemistry, on 
the contrary, considers all substances as in their nature 
distinct; and chiefly addresses itself to the problem of 
determining these radical differences. Though the phe- 
nomena it studies are always possible in any body what- 
ever, they are practically never found in it except under 
special conditions, the rare ahd difficult concurrence of 
which often demands the intervention of man. 

Of these two neighbour sciences, physics are logically 
the most important, chemistry scientifically, on a com- 
parison of their encyclopedic value, when we have once 
allowed the indispensable necessity of each of them, both 
for theory and practice. It is from physics most of all that 
the genius of induction takes a vigorous spring, by the de- 
velopment of observation, too spontaneous in astronomy; 
and then of experiment, which nowhere else leads to such 
unequivocal results. But chemistry carries the day as to 
the encyclopedic importance of the notions w'e derive 
from it. Its extreme imperfection as a science, which 
can only cease under the discipline of Positivism, has 
not prevented its exercising a luminous influence on the 
whole reason of the West. This valuable power is de- 
rived especially from the general analysis of our earthly 
environment, gaseous, liquid, and solid, completed by the 
equally indispensable analysis of vegetal and animal sub- 
stances. We may thus at length apprehend the funda- 
mental economy of nature, previously unintelligible, be- 
cause we had not recognised, in all real beings, lifeless 
as well as living, material elements essentially identical 
in character. 

You understand, then, how chemistry properly so called 
alone forms a normal transition between cosmology and 
biology, in accordance with your legitimate wish for un- 
broken continuity. You would set a still higher value 
on this great encyclopedic condition, as favourable ulti- 
w^itely to the heart as to the intellect, were I tb point out 
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the true internal arrangement of astronomy, physics, and 
chemistry, as I did at the outset in the case of mathe- 
matics. But we must keep such developments for more 
special conversations, which are not immediately indis- 
pensable from the religious point of view. This initial 
type must suffice here to make you feel the general 
possibility of a really gradual ascent from mathematics 
to morals, by the application, with increasing exact- 
ness and detail, of the unchangeable principle of our 
hierarchy. 

If we complete this subjective or logical appreciation 
by an equivalent objective or scientific appreciation, the 
general succession of these three abstract studies begins 
to disclose to you a real concrete scale, if not of beings, at 
least of existences. In astronomy you observe only simple 
mathematical existence, which, previously almost a mere 
idea, becomes there a reality in the case of bodies which 
we cannot examine under any other point of view, and 
which become therefore its best type. But in physics, 
we rise to phenomena of a higher and nearer kind, which 
tend to approach man. Lastly, chemistry offers you the 
noblest and deepest form of material existence, always 
subordinated to the antecedent forms, according to our 
universal law. Though the great objective conception 
emanating from this progression can only find its adequate 
development in biology, it is important to notice its germ 
in cosmology, in order thoroughly to master the true 
principle of classification for beings of whatever order. 

The Woinan . — This admirable continuity enables me, 
my father, better to judge the noisy disputes which at 
times arise between the different departments of science. 
The natural predilection of my sex for moral explanations 
disposed me to look on these scientific discussions as in 
the main attributable to the passions of men. I now see 
a more justifiable origin for them in the profound un- 
certainty which, from want of encyclopedic principles, 
the different classes of savants must often have felt as to 
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their legitimate sphere, in consequence of this almost 
imperceptible succession of their respective domains. 

The Priest , — This continuity, my daughter, is the 
most iftiportant philosophical result of the sum of the 
efforts made by modern reason. For the true scientific 
genius is shown above all in connecting, as closely as 
possible, all phenomena and all beings. Practical genius 
completes later this general result ; since our artificial 
improvements always end in strengthening and develop- 
ing the natural connections. Thus you should begin to 
feel that the modern spirit is not exclusively critical, as 
it is accused of being, and that it substitutes durable con- 
structions for the decrepit remnants of the old doctrine. 
At the same time, you may already see at this point the 
necessary incompatibility of the theological and Positive 
regimes, by virtue of the irreconcilable opposition be- 
tween laws of natiu’e and supernatural wills. What would 
become of this admirable order, which, by a graduated 
series, connects our noblest moral attributes with the 
humblest natural phenomena, if we were obliged to 
introduce into it an infinite power whose capricious 
action, allowing of no prevision, would threaten it at 
any moment with an entire subversion ? 

The Woman , — Before grasping directly this general 
continuity, there remains for me, my father, a great gap 
to fill as regards the vital order, the systematic concep- 
tion of which you must now explain to me. In our 
encyclopedic descent I already saw its natural connection 
with the human order. But I cannot get to see as yet 
how it connects in itself with the inorganic order : for 
an impassable abyss seems to me to separate the domain 
of life from that of death. 

The Priest , — Your diflRculty, my daughter, is in full 
conformity with the historical progress of the initiation 
of the race. It is scarcely two generations since true 
thinkers were able to begin to form a clear conception 
of this fundamental connection, which is the capital 
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J)roblem of all natural philosophy. It was incumbent, 
in the first place, on cosmologists, through the advent of 
chemistry, to push the study of the material order on to 
its noblest and most complicated phenomena. But it 
was after that incumbent on biologists to descend duly to 
the lowest and simplest functions of life, the only ones 
that could connect directly 'with this inorganic basis. 
Such was the chief result of the admirable conception 
due to the true founder of the philosophy of biology, the 
incomparable Bichat. As the result of a profound 
analysis, the most noble vital functions wore repre- 
sented by it as always resting, even in man, on the 
lowest, in obedience to the general law of the order of 
nature. Animality is throughout subordinate to vege- 
tality, or the life of relation to that of nutrition. 

This luminous principle leads us to see that the only 
phenomena really common to all living beings consist in 
the decomposition and recomposition which their sub- 
stance is constantly undergoing from the action of their 
milieu. The whole system of vital functions thus rests 
on acts which have a strong analogy with chemical effects, 
from which they only differ essentially by the instability 
of the combinations, which are, moreover, more compli- 
cated. This simple and fundamental life is found only 
in plants, where it reaches its highest development, 
since there it directly transmutes inorganic materials 
into organic substances, which is never done by higher 
beings. The general definition of animality consists, in 
fact, in the living nature of the substances which nourish 
it : whence follow, as necessary conditions, the capacity 
of discerning these substances and the power of seizing 
them ; consequently sensibility and contractility. 

To consolidate his fundamental analysis of life, the 
great Bichat h^d shortly to construct an anatomical con- 
ception which might be at once its complement and its 
condensation. The cellular tissue, alone universal, is the 
proper seat of vegetative like j whilst animal life resides 
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in the nervous and muscular tissues. Then the general 
idea of biology is complete, so as to render possible in all 
cases a sufiicient agreement between the statical and 
dynamical point of view, to enable us to pass properly 
from the function to the organ or the reverse. 

In obedience to the precept of logic which bids us study 
all phenomena especially in the beings where they are at 
once most strongly marked and most free from any com- 
plication with higher phenomena, the theory of plants 
becomes the normal basis of biology. It establishes 
directly the general laws of nutrition by a consideration 
of the simplest case and the one where they are seen in 
most intensity. This is the only part of biology which 
could be absolutely separated from sociology, were not the 
subjective arrangement always paramount over the objec- 
tive cultivation. It is there that is directly effected the 
natural transition from inorganic to vital existence. 

The Wofnan . — I see by this, my father, that the ency- 
clopedic continuity can be established in reference to 
the lower portion of the scientific hierarchy. But in 
starting from a vitality so low as this simple vegetality, 
I do not see how we can rise to the true human type, 
although I recognise our own subjection to the laws of 
nutrition, as much as to those of weight. 

The Priest . — The difficulty which you experience, my 
daughter, corresponds in fact to the most important 
artifice of biology, gradually constructed, by biologists 
from Aristotle to Blainville, in order to form an immense 
scale, at once objective and subjective, destined to connect 
man with the plant. If these two extremes alone existed, 
a supposition which in no way involves a contradiction, 
our scientific unity would become impossible or at any 
rate very imperfect, in consequence of the sudden break 
thus introduced into encyclopedic c(ftitinuity. But the 
immense variety of animal organisms enables us to 
establish between the lowest form of life and the highest 
a transition as gradual as our intelligence should require • 
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Still, this concrete series is necessarily discontinuous, 
by virtue of the fundamental law which upholds the 
essential permanence of each species in the midst of 
its secondary variations. The old intellectual system 
was a great obstacle to the upward growth of this great 
construction, by its vain endeavour to find therein the 
absolute result of the objective relations. But the pre- 
dominance in our encyclopedia of the subjective method 
puts a final end to these sterile and endless debates, by 
always subordinating the formation of the animal series 
to its true object, which is logical rather than scientific. 
As we ought to study the animals only to gain a sounder 
knowledge of man by connecting him with the plant, we 
are fully authorised to exclude from such a hierarchy all 
the species which would disturb it. An analogous motive 
enables us, or rather commands us, to introduce under 
proper restrictions some purely imaginary races, specially 
created to facilitate the leading transitions, without any 
shock to the statical and dynamical laws of animality. 
The fuller study of certain animals really belongs to the 
domain of practice, in the case of tlie few species with 
which the human race finds itself, on various grounds, 
more or less connected. All other specialties in zoology 
would be but the result of an intellectual degeneracy, 
in a science which by its complication and vast extent 
is more exposed to academic absurdities, so numerous 
even in mathematics. 

But the whole constituted by the animals adapted to 
form a true series will always have for us a profound 
abstract interest, as serving to throw light on the general 
study of all our lower functions, as we trace each of them 
in its gradual simplification and com plication. Humanity 
being, at bottom, but the highest degree of animality, the 
highest notions of sociology, and even of morals, have 
necessarily their first germs in biology, for the really 
philosophical minds which can detect them there. Our 
sublimest theoretic conception thus becomes more within 
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our ken, when we look on each animal species as a Great 
Being more or less abortive, from the inferiority of its 
own organisation and the development of the predomi- 
nance of man. For collective existence always constitutes 
the necessary tendency of the life of relation which is the 
characteristic of animality. But this general result can- 
not, on one and the same planet, be fully attainable by 
more than one of the sociable species. 

The Woman . — From these explanations as a whole, I 
see, my father, how biology, when cultivated philosophic- 
ally, can finally fill up all the serious gaps in the ency- 
clopedia, by forming a gradual transition between the 
external order and the human. This immense progres- 
sion, at once of beings and phenomena, in constant con- 
formity with the hierarchical principle of Positivism, 
connects, at its lower end, with the regular succession of 
the three essential modes of material existence. I thus 
see attainable the full realisation of the admirable con- 
tinuity which at first seemed to me impossible. But 
before quitting the vital order properly so called, I should 
be glad to know more clearly and precisely the two 
essential parts of its domain, vegetal and animal lifa 

The Priest . — This legitimate wish, my daughter, will 
be duly gratified by mastering the three great laws which 
govern each of them. You must see in them so many 
general facts, subordinate to one another but completely 
distinct, and which taken together always explain, both 
the continuous functions of the life of nutrition, and the 
intermittent functions of the life of relation. 

The first law of vegetality, the necessary basis of all 
vital studies, without excepting the case of man, consists 
in the renewal of its substance to which every living 
being is constantly subject. On this fundamental law 
follows that of growth and decay, ending in death, 
which, not in itself the necessary consequent of life, is 
everywhere found to be its constant result. Lastly, this 
first biological system is completed by the law of repro- 
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duction, by which the preservation of the species compen- 
sates the loss of the individual. 

The chief property of all living beings is the capacity 
each has to reproduce its like, as itself sprang from its 
like. Not merely does no organic existence ever emanate 
from inorganic nature. But, further, no species whatever 
can spring from another, either inferior or superior, allow- 
ing for the variations within very narrow limits, as yet 
but little known, which each species admits. There is 
then a really impassable gulf between the worlds of life 
and of inert matter, and even, though less broad, between 
the different modes of vitality. Whilst it strengthens 
the position that any simply objective synthesis is im- 
possible, this view in no way impairs the true subjective 
synthesis, which throughout results from a very gradual 
ascent towards the human type. 

As for the three laws of animality, the first consists 
in the alternate need of exercise and rest inherent in the 
whole life of relation, with no exception for our noblest 
attributes. This characteristic intermittence of the 
animal functions naturally connects with the beautiful 
observation of Bichat on the constant symmetry of their 
organs, either half of which can be in action whilst the 
other half remains passive. The second law, which, as 
in all other cases, presupposes the preceding without 
being its consequent, proclaims the tendency of every 
intermittent function to become habitual ; that is to say, to 
reproduce itself spontaneously when the original stimulus 
has ceased. This law of habit finds its natural comple- 
ment in that of imitation, nor are the two really distinct. 
According to the profound reflection of Cabanis, the 
aptitude to imitate others is, in fact, a result of the 
aptitude to imitate oneself; at least in every species 
endowed with sympathy. Lastly, the third law of animal 
life, subordinated to that of habit, consists in the perfec- 
tibility, both statical and dynamical, inherent in all the 
phenomena of relation. For each of them, exercise tends 
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to strengthen the functions and organs, prolonged disuse 
to weaken them. This last law, which rests on the two 
others whilst remaining distinct, condenses the whole 
theory of animality, as you at first saw was the case 
with the last law of vegetality. 

Combining these two great laws, we form a seventh 
law of life, that of her^itary transmission, which de- 
serves a distinct scientific appreciation, although logic- 
ally it is only a necessary consequence of the preceding 
laws. As every animal functi6n or structure is perfec- 
tible up to a certain point, the capacity of every living 
being to repioduce its like will have power by this law 
to fix in the species the modifications which have taken 
place in the individual when they are sufiiciently deep. 
There follows from this the improvement, limited but 
continuous, dynamical in the main but also statical, of 
every race whatever, by a succession of regenerations. 
This high faculty, which condenses spontaneously the 
two systems of biological laws, is the more developed in 
proportion as the race is higher and as such more modi- 
fiable as well as more active, by virtue of its greater 
complexity. 

Although the general laws of hereditary transmission 
are as yet too little known, the above consideration 
indicates its high efficacy as regards the direct ameliora- 
tion of our own physical, intellectual, and above all moral 
nature. It is indisputable, in fact, that vital heredity is 
as applicable, nay, even more applicable, to our noblest 
attributes as to our lowest. For phenomena become more 
modifiable, and consequently more perfectible, in propor- 
tion as they are by nature higher and more special. The 
valuable results obtained in the principal races of domestic 
animals can convey but a faint idea of the improvements 
reserved for the most eminent species, when it shall be 
systematically guided, under its own providence. 

The Woman . — This general conclusion of the study 
of vitality makes me, my father, fully see its theoretical 
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and practical importance^ I feel thus prepared for the 
direct study of the human order, for which you reserve 
our last conversation on the Positive doctrine. 

The Priest , — You may, my daughter, find it useful to 
sum up, under its most important philosophical aspect, 
this conversation as a whole, guided by the simple con- 
trast which you must have observed, in our encyclopedic 
synopsis, between the two divisions of Positive Philo- 
sophy, the historical and doctrinal divisions. The first, 
which is adapted to every scientific initiation, individual 
or collective, brings biology nearer to cosmology ; the 
other, which represents our ultimate state, combines it, 
on the contrary, with sociology. This contrast brings 
out clearly the principal characteristic of the vital brder, 
as the natural link between the external and the human 
order. 


CONVERSATION VIII. 

THE HUMAN ORDEK, FIRST SOCIAL, THEN MORAL. 

The Woman . — Before we enter on the highest province 
of science, I should, my father, submit to you a general 
difficulty, the outcome of the metaphysical objections 
I have often heard urged against this capital extension 
of the Positive doctrine. Any subjection of social and 
moral phenomena to invariable laws, similar to those of 
life and matter, is now represented, by certain reasoners, 
as incompatible with the liberty of man. Though these 
objections have always seemed to me purely sophistical, 
I never knew how to break their force with the minds, 
still too numerous, which let them thus act as a check 
on their instinctii^e tendency towards Positivism. 

The Priest . — It is easy, my daughter, to overcome 
this preliminary difficulty, by a direct definition of true 
liberty.. 
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Far from being in any way incompatible with the order 
of things, it consists throughout in obeying without hin- 
drance the laws applicable to the case under considera- 
tion. When a body falls, it shows its liberty by moving, 
according to its nature, towards the centre of the earth, 
with a velocity proportionate to the time, unless the in- 
terference of a fluid modify its natural action. So, in 
the vital order, every vegetative or animal function is 
said to be freo, if it is performed according to the laws 
applicable to it, without any hindrance from within or 
from without. Our intellectual and moral existence 
always admits of a similar judgment which, evidently in- 
disputable as regards action, becomes therefore necessary 
for affection as its motor and for reason as its guide. 

If human liberty consisted in obeying no law, it would 
be even more immoral than absurd, as making all regula- 
tion impossible, for the individual or for the society. Our 
intelligence most fully evidences its liberty when it be- 
comes, in accordance with its normal vocation, a faithful 
min-or of the world without, in spite of the physical or 
moral in fluences which might tend to disturb it. No mind 
can refuse its assent to demonstrations which it under- 
stands. Nay, more, no one can reject the opinions which 
are generally received by those among whom he lives, 
oven when he knows not their true grounds, unless he be 
preoccupied by a counter- belief. For instance, we may 
cliallenge the proudest metaphysicians to deny the earth’s 
motion, or still more recent doctrines, though they have 
no knowledge whatever of their scientific proofs. It is 
the same in the moral order, which would become one 
mass of contradictions were it possible for every one, at 
pleasure, to hate when he ought to love, or the converse. 
The will admits of a liberty similar to that of the intel- 
lect, when our good instincts acquire such ascendency as 
to bring the impulse of affection into harmony with its 
true purpose, overcoming the antagonist motors. 

Thus, throughout, true liberty is inherent in and sub- 
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ordinate to order, human as well as external order. 
But in proportion as the phenomena become more com- 
plicated, they become more exposed to disturbance, and 
their normal state presupposes more effort, for which, 
however, there is scope owing to their being more open 
to systematic modifications. Our best liberty, then, con- 
sists in making, as far as possible, our good inclinations 
prevail over our bad ; and here, too, it is that our power 
is most extensive, provided that our intervention always 
conform to the fundamental laws of the universal order. 

The metaphysical doctrine on the so-called moral liberty 
must bo considered historically as a passing result of 
modern anarchy. For its direct aim is to sanction com- 
plete individualism, to which has tended more and more 
the insurrection of the West which naturally succeeded 
the Middle Ages. But this sophistical protest against 
all sound discipline, whether private or public, can in 
no way hamper Positivism, though successful as against 
Catholicism. It will never be possible to represent as 
hostile to the liberty and dignity of man the doctrine 
which places on the surest basis, and gives freest scope 
to, his activity, intelligence, and feeling. 

The Woman . — ^This pi-eliminary explanation will enable 
me, my father, henceforth to meet sophisms which have 
)^et too great weight with minds deficient in cultivation. 
Would you then explain at once the capital extension of 
the positive doctrine to the social world ? 

The Priest . — At the outset, my daughter, you must 
look on this great science as made up of two essential 
parts : the one statical, which constructs the theory of 
order ; the other dynamical, which sots forth the theory 
of progress. Religious instruction looks most to the 
former, for there the fundamental naturd of the true 
Great Being is* the direct object of study. But the 
second must complete this conception, by explaining the 
successive destinies of Humanity, in order to give a 
right direction to our social actiph. These two halves of 
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sociology are closely bound one to another by virtue of a 
general principle which Positivism establishes in order to 
connect throughout the study of movement with that of 
existence : Progress is the development of order. Such a 
law, applicable even in mathematics, finds a larger appli- 
cation in proportion as the phenomena become more 
complicated. For the distinction then becomes more 
marked between the statical and the dynamical state ; 
whilst the simplification produced by this connection of 
our studies also acquires greater value. Sociology then 
would naturally offer the best application of this great 
principle, and the true source of its systematisation. In 
this science it is as applicable in its inverse as in its 
direct sense. For the successive states of Humanity 
must in this way throw more and more light on its 
fundamental constitution, all the essential germs of 
which are necessarily contained in its rudimentary be- 
ginnings. But the theoretical and practical efficacy of 
dynamic sociology will be specially delineated in the two 
conversations which will conclude this Catechism. For 
the present, then, I should confine myself to explaining 
to you the principal notions of social statics. 

The Woman . — Such a limitation, I may add, my father, 
suits my inadequate knowledge of history. Though the 
conceptions of social statics must be more abstract than 
those of social dynamics, I shall find it easier to grasp 
them, if I give the attention which their importance and 
difficulty call for. There, at any rate, I shall feel sup- 
ported against my ignorance by the certainty of finding 
in myself the confirmation of a doctrine emanating 
directly from our nature. 

The Priest — It is in fact enough for you, my daughter, 
attentively to examine yourself to see at once the 
necessary constitution of the social order. For, in order 
to represent the general existence of Humanity, it must 
present unmistakably a combination of all our essential 
attributes. Though your own existence shows you them 
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indistinctly, it makes you sufficiently alive to them for 
you to be able better to grasp their fundamental harmony, 
when collective organs enable each of them to have the 
expansion which shall fully express them. 

Conceive of the Great Being then as being, as you are, 
only in a more marked degree, directed by feeling, enlight- 
ened by intelligence, and supported by action. At once 
you have the three essential elements of society, the sex 
in which affection prevails, the contemplative class, that 
is, the priesthood, and the strength of the active class. 
They are thus ranked according to their decrease in 
dignity, but also according to their increase in independ- 
ence. The last then is the necessary basis of the whole 
economy of the Great Being, by the fundamental laV, 
now familiar to you, that the noblest attributes are in 
all cases subordinate to the lowest. 

In reality, the un intermitting wants arising from 
our bodily constitution enforce on Humanity a material 
activity which governs the whole of her existence. Only 
able to develop itself by an increasing co-operation, this 
activity, the most powerful stimulant of our intelligence, 
supplies in especial the strongest excitement to our 
sociability. In it our activity more and more sub- 
ordinates solidarity to continuity, which is the seat of 
the most characteristic as well as the noblest attribute of 
the Great Being. For the material results of human co- 
operation depend more on the combined action of the 
successive generations than on that of the contempora- 
neous families. Far from being radically unfavourable 
to intellectual and moral advance, this continuous pre- 
ponderance of active life ought then to furnish the best 
security for our unity, by providing the intellect and the 
heart with a definite direction and a progressive aim. 
Without this alPpervading impulse, our best mental, and 
even our best moral dispositions, would soon degenerate 
into vague and incoherent tendencies, which would end in 
no progress either for the individual or the community. 
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Still, the necessarily personal origin of this activity 
will at first stamp it with a profoundly egoistical char- 
acter, only to become altruistic under the gradual trans- 
formation due to the collective advance. This is why, 
in order fully to understand the general constitution of 
social order, we must break up the active class into two 
constituents always distinct and often in opposition. 
They have as their special object to develop, one the 
practical impulse, with the personality implied in its 
chief energy, the other the reaction of society which 
more and more ennobles it. 

For this indispensable decomposition, it is enough to 
take the active power under the heads of concentrated 
arid dispersed, according as it is the result of wealth or 
of numlier. 

Though the first can only tell indirectly, it is generally 
the stronger, and is so more and more even, as represent- 
ing continuity, whilst the second answers to solidarity. 
For the material treasures which Humanity entrusts to 
the rich are mainly formed by a long antecedent accumu- 
lation, in spite of the permanent need for the partial re- 
placement which their necessary consumption involves. 
All strong practical impulsions then must come from the 
patriciate in which are vested these powerful nutritive reser- 
voirs, the chief social efficiency of which depends on their 
concentration in individuals. Thus it is that material 
property receives a direct sanction from the Positive reli- 
gion, as the essential condition of our continuous activity, 
and so indirectly the basis of our noblest progress. 

The second practical element, without which the first 
would be worth nothing, is the proletariate, which forms 
the necessary basis of every nation . Unable to gain social 
influence except by union, it has a direct tendency to bring 
into play our best instincts. Its conditions dmw unceas- 
ingly its main attention towards the moral regulation of 
an economy the disturbances of which fall especially on 
it. Naturally relieved from the serious responsibility 
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and the mental absorption which all authority habitually 
brings, be it theoretical or practical, the proletariate is 
well fitted to remind by its own action both the priest- 
hood and the patriciate of their social function. 

The Woman . — 1 believe, my father, that this con- 
tinuous influence of the active class is not less indispen- 
sable to control or to compensate the exaggeration of 
feeling by women. Not mixing in active life, my sex is 
often disposed not to see or not to allow for the rough 
conditions it imposes. But the feeling which sways it can 
always make it accept them nobly, in order to attain the 
good which is its natural aspiration ; when this necessary 
stimulus leads us to a right estimate of those conditions. 

The Priest . — You have thus, my daughter, reached by 
yourself the complete understanding of the great social 
function which marks the proletariate. For if even the 
affective sex can forget its true mission, from being too 
exclusively occupied with its own wants, the spec\ilative 
and the active powers are naturally far more exposed to 
this danger, as their attention is habitually engrossed by 
special efforts. The moral providence of women, the in- 
tellectual providence of the priesthood, and the material 
providence of the patriciate, require then to be completed 
by the general providence derived from the proletariate, 
so to form the admirable system of human providence in 
its entirety. All our powers, each according to its nature, 
may thus always conduce to the preservation and per- 
fecting of the Great Being. 

This general conception of our social constitution 
suffices to characterise its three essential elements. 
Banked by their decreasing aptness to represent natu- 
rally Humanity, they follow the same order in the pre- 
dominant influence they successively exercise in every 
complete education. The providence of woman, which 
should always preside over our moral growth, first leads 
us to feel continuity and solidarity, by directing the un- 
systematic education which is given in the bosom of the 
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family. Next the providence of the priesthood teaches 
us the systematic conception of the nature and destiny of 
the Great Being, by disclosing to us step by step the 
whole order of the world. Lastly, we come directly and 
permanently under the power of the material providence, 
which initiates us into practical life, the influences of which 
on affection and thought complete our preparation. 

So a natural coincidence between our full individual 
development, as well of the brain as of the body, and the 
completion, as a general rule, of our initiation as members 
of society, constitutes our real maturity. Then begins our 
second life, a life essentially of action, following the whole 
series of preparations which fit us for the right service 
of Humanity. This fresh stage of objective existence, 
though usually shorter than the first, is alone decisive in 
gaining for each head of a family the subjective existence 
which shall incorporate him in due form into Humanity. 

The better to understand the social constitution, we 
must consider separately its two most special elements, 
the only classes properly so called, the priesthood which 
counsels, the patriciate which commands. With them 
respectively are preserved and increased the spiritual 
and material treasures of Humanity, to be properly dis- 
tributed, in accordance with their natural laws, amongst 
all her servants. 

From the theoretical class in the first place comes syste- 
matic education, in the next a consultative influence upon 
the whole of life, in order to accord therein each particular 
activity with the general harmony, which active life leads 
us to neglect. The admirable institution of human 
language, though always the result of the co-operation 
of all, becomes the special patrimony of the priesthood, 
as the natural depository of religion, and the chief in- 
strument in its exercise. By its nature imperishable, 
spiritual wealth may be useful to all simultaneously with- 
out ever being exhausted ; so that its conservation needs 
no distribution, and is but a simple adjunct of the priestly 
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office. Eminently synthetical and social, language con- 
solidates and develops the natural subordination of the 
human order to the external. It also increases our mutual 
union, most of all by establishing a close connection be- 
tween systematic wisdom and common reason. 

Material products, as destined for individual consump- 
tion and as perishable by nature, have to obey quite other 
laws in their preservation and use. Over and above the 
collective attention of the patriciate, aided by the general 
watchfulness, they require to be appropriated to indivi- 
duals, as otherwise the concentration wliich is normal for 
them would become illusory, or rather impossible. This 
personal appropriation, the primary basis of the material 
providence, must rest on the land, or it will not attain 
the requisite stability, the land being the natural seat 
and necessary source of all material production. Thus 
by a natural process are formed, through the ages, the 
nutritive reservoirs of Humanity, which have everywhere 
to renew incessantly man’s material existence, whilst 
their managers direct the labours required for their 
continuous replacement. 

This chief office of the patriciate consists in restoring, to 
each organ of society, the materials which lie is constantly 
consuming, as provisions for his subsistence or as the 
instruments of his function. Wages have never any other 
legitimate function, whatever the class that receives them. 
In fact, the labour of man, that is to say, the useful 
effort of man to react against his destiny, cannot be other 
than gratuitous, because it docs not admit of nor require 
any payment in the strict sense. A true equivalence can 
only exist as between the materials of labour, and not 
between its essential attributes. Always recognised in. 
the case of the affective sex and the contemplative class, 
nay, even for the practical power which pays the wages of 
the rest, this inherent gratuitousness of all human ser- 
vices is left in doubt only as regards the proletariate, that 
is to say, for those who receive the least. Such a contra- 
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diction plearly indicates the source historically of this 
anomaly, essentially due, not to the inferiority of the 
labour in question, but to the long servitude of those who 
give it. Positive religion alone can on this point over- 
come modern anarchy, by awakening in all the sense that 
no individual service ever admits of other reward than the 
satisfaction of rendering it and the gratitude it excites. 

The Woman . — Vulgar minds may at the present day 
tax this view with sentimental exaggeration, but I ven- 
ture to promise you, my father, tliat it will soon meet 
with a cordial reception amongst women. I have often 
been shocked at the prevailing egoism, which, on the 
strength of a very small salary, acquits us of all grati- 
tude for important and difficult services, services which 
endanger the healtli, and sometimes the life, on each 
occasion, of those who perform them. This Positivist 
principle gives systematic consistence to feelings uni- 
versally felt, which only require a formal statement and 
co-ordination to secure their gradual prevalence. It com- 
pletes the process by which I have been brought to see 
that it is possible at length to stamp on our whole exist- 
ence, even our material existence, a really altruistic 
character. All tliat this holy transformation in fact 
requires is that each, without being in a state of habitual 
enthusiasm, should feel deeply his real participation and 
that of all others in the common work. Now, such a 
conviction can certainly be produced by a wise education 
imparted to all, in which the heart will dispose the 
intellect ever to grasp truth as a whole. 

The Priest . — To complete the fundamental view of 
social order, it remains for me, my daughter, to explain 
. the three forms or degrees proper to it. 

Every collective organism necessarily offers to view^a^ 
several essential elements which I have just explained to 
you. But they have a more or less marked character, 
and consequently are more or less distinct, according to 
the nature and extent of the society under consideration. 
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Their respective predominance leads us to recognise three 
different associations, to be ranked by the decreasing 
closeness of the union and their increasing extent. The 
intermediate one rests on its predecessor and serves as 
bsise for the one that follows. The only one of which 
the natural foundation is love, the Faiidly, is the closest 
and most limited society, the necessary element of the 
two others. Man’s activity then forms the Cityf where 
the bond results mainly from an habitual co-operation, the 
sense of which would be too weak if this political associa- 
tion were to unite too large a number of families. Lastly 
comes the Church, wdiere the essential tie is faith, and 
which alone admits of a real universality, which the 
Positive religion will inevitably attain. These three 
human societies have as their respective centres, woman, 
the patriciate, and the priesthood. 

The famllj’^ from which each comes is always part of 
some city or other, and even of some church or other. 
But this last tie, as the weaker, is susceptible of greater 
variations, though always within fixed limits. When it 
attains sufficient consistence, it alone gives us the moans 
of reducing to its proper size the city, around which 
usually centres each existence, by virtue of the natural 
preponderance of action over intellect and even over 
feeling. For the social state can only be really per- 
manent in so far as it succeeds in reconciling independ- 
ence with concert, two conditions equally inherent in 
the true idea of Humanity. Now, this necessary agree- 
ment prescribes for political societies limits much 
narrower than those usual at the present day. 

In the Middle Ages, the inchoate separation between 
the religious and the civil society mjide it possible even 
then to substitute the free incorporation of the nations 
of the West for the compulsory incorporation originally 
given them by the dominion of Rome, Thus the West 
presented, during several centuries, the admirable spec- 
tacle of a persistently voluntary union, founded solely on 
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a common faith, and maintained by a common priesthood, 
between nations whose different governments had all the 
independence that was requisite. But this great political 
result could not survive the premature emancipation of a 
power which the Positive religion alone will organise 
aright and definitely enfranchise. The necessary decline 
of Catholicism led to a fresh concentration of the temporal 
power, indispensable at the time to prevent the entire 
political clisseveration to which society was being driven 
by the increasing disruption of all religious bonds. 
Hence it was that, notwithstanding the feelings and 
habits of the Middle Ages the traces of which are yet 
visible, the nations of the West acquiesced in the forma- 
tion everywhere of States on far too large a scale. 

The political reasons for this exorbitant extension 
having in great measure ceased, even in France men 
begin to feel the deep-seated danger of this anomaly, 
and also the approach of its end. But the Positive 
religion will soon reduce these monster associations to 
the normal size which will supersede any need of force 
to maintain temporal union between nations between 
whom spiritual union alone is admissible. Thus shall we 
shortly apply the statical principle which considers the 
Great Being as politically the organ of the simple city, 
with its complement of the less condensed populations 
in free connection with it. The feeling of patriotism, 
now so vague and weak in consequence of its excessive 
diffusion, will in the new order be able to develop 
fully all the energy attendant on this concentration of 
the city. But the habitual union of the great cities 
will become more real and more efficacious by assuming 
its normal character of a voluntary concert. The Posi- 
tive faith will inspire a due sense of the solidarity, 
and even of the continuity, which ought finally to 
prevail between all the regions of the earth without 
exception. 

The Woman , — Guided by the whole of your remarks 
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on the theory of society, I feel now, my father, well 
prepared to take my seat at last at the highest point of 
the encyclopedic edifice, each successive stage of which 
you have brought within my ken. Though moral science 
must be the hardest of all, its empirical cultivation is too 
familiar to my sex for it to feel as much alarm at it as 
at the others. I am therefore glad to reach in due time 
the systematic study of the individual man. 

The Pi'ied . — In truth,. my daughter, this necessary 
terminus of the whole encyclopedic preparation is alone 
able to satisfy the intellect and the heart. Moral science 
is more synthetical than any other, and its direct con- 
nection with practice gives strength to this natural attri- 
bute. In it alone do all the abstract points of view meet 
spontaneously to build up a general guidjinco for concrete 
reason. From Thales to Pascal, every genuine thinker 
cultivated simultaneously geometry and morals, from a 
secret presentiment of the great hierarchy which was 
finally to combine them. The name rtiierorosm or little 
world given by the ancients to man even then indicated 
how entirely the study of man appeared apt to condense 
all the others. Morals are naturally the only science sus- 
ceptible of real completeness, without putting aside any 
essential aspect, as must be the case in each of the sciences 
which serve as their basis. For when we look on these 
latter as determining the laws which in each science con- 
cern man, they only attain this end by purposely neglecting 
all the properties higher than their respective provinces, 
into whicli they incorporate only the inferior attributes. 
By this course of decreasing abstraction, the scientific 
intellect is sufficiently prepared to approach finally the 
only study which no longer compels it to abstract any- 
thing essential from the common object of our various 
real speculations. Thus only is the meditation of man 
irrevocably united with the contemplation of woman, to 
constitute the final condition of human reason. 

First cosmology establishes the laws of mere matter. 
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Then, on this basis biology constructs the theory of life. 
Ljistly, sociology subordinates to the twofold foundation 
the proper study of the collective existence. But, 
though tliis last preliminary science is necessarily more 
complete than its predecessors, it does not yet embrace 
all that goes to form human nature. For our most 
important attributes find in it but inadequate apprecia- 
tion. Sociology considers in man mainly intelligence 
and activity, in combination, with all our lower pro- 
perties, but not in direct subordination to the feelings 
which govern them. This collective development especi- 
ally brings into relief our theoretical and practical pro- 
gress. Our feelings only figure in sociology, even in 
statical sociology, for the stimulation they give to the 
common life or the modifications they receive from it. 
Their own laws, to be properly studied, must be studied 
in moral science, whei*e they acquire the preponderance 
due to their higher nink in the system of human nature. 
This it is which often leads minds of an unsystematic 
order to misconceive the fulness of synthetical character 
which distinguishes this final science, by them limited 
too closely to this its chief sphere, around which as a 
centre all the rest must ultimately be grouped. 

The Woman . — The theoretical connection between 
sociology and morals is still somewhat obscure to me, 
so I beg you, my father, to disperse these mists before 
you directly expound the Positive conception of human 
nature. I have not forgotten the indisputable reasons, 
which, in our fundamental conversation on the doctrine, 
made me lecognise the objective subordination of morals 
to sociology; since man is always under the sway of 
Humanity. But on the other hand, it seems to me that 
the social science stands in continual need of the more 
important notions which we should derive from morals 
as to our true nature. 

The Priest. — This very reasonable difficulty, my 
daughter, will disappear, if you take into account the 
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unsystematic knowledge which in all cases precedes and 
prepares the way for systematic study. Science is always 
simply an extension of the common wisdom. Never does 
it really create any essential doctrine. Its theories are 
limited to the generalisation and co-ordination of the 
empirical insight of the reason of mankind, with a view 
of giving it a consistence and development otherwise 
unattainable. This relation between the two more 
especially holds good in moral studies, which, though 
they could not, owing to their greater complexity, be 
systematised till the last, always supplied, such is their 
paramount importance, the main food ^ for the common 
meditations, especially with women. From tliis empirical 
culture there soon emerged notions of groat value, in spite 
of their incoherence, which have been hitherto despised by 
the systematic intellect only because it could find no place 
for them in its theological or metaphysical theories. It 
is for the Positive spirit, alone capable of taking in the 
social point of view, that it was reserved to generalise 
them and co-ordinate them, after it had founded the last 
preliminary science. But its ability to systematise them 
allowing it to appreciate them at their value in defiance of 
philosophical prejudices, it was able at once to turn them 
to account so far as at length to construct sociology. If 
you examine the way in which we habitually use in 
sociology the knowledge of human nature, you will soon 
see that all that we really use is this spontaneous study, 
far more real than all the moral speculations of earlier 
philosophers. This empirical sketch may, in fact, suflice 
for the conceptions which concern the collective existence, 
before it has been reduced to the systematic shape which 
the final science alone can give it. 

The >rowiaw.5— This explanation, my father, entirely 
removes the confusion in theory which the two essential 
aspects of the human order presented to me as a secondary 
question. My ignorance having preserved me from the 
classical theories of human nature, I could better appret- 
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ciate the reality of the moral ideas which sociology em- 
ploys, and see that they coincide with the results obtained 
by the spontaneous action of the common reason. 

The Pi'iest — To found directly the final science, it is 
enough, my daughter, if we put in proper systematic 
form the division which this common reason early recog- 
nised in the whole of man’s existence, when it dis- 
tinguished therein feeling, intelligence, and activity. 
Traceable in the oldest poets, under different forms, 
this basic analysis finds in them its empirical com- 
pletion by the general division of our inclinations into 
personal and social. Though the theories of theology, 
and still more of metaphysics, were for special reasons 
unable to embody this last idea, its self-evidence always 
overcame the sophisms of philosophy in the uncultivated 
mind. Such is the natural domain, to systematise and 
develop which is the essential object of moral science. 
The other true sciences also have always as their highest 
object the determining the general laws of the commonest 
phenomena ; as for instance chemistry, with reference to 
combustion and fermentation. 

Although moral science could not be adequately 
handled by any theology, observe with due honour the 
original attempt of the true founder of Catholicism to 
meet the philosophic needs created by the new religious 
teaching. The great St. Paul, in constructing his general 
doctrine of the permanent conflict between nature and 
grace, really sketched, in his own way, the whole moral 
problem, not merely the practical, but also the theoretic 
problem. For, this valuable conception was provisionally 
a compensation for the radical incompatibility of mono- 
theism with the innate existence of the benevolent 
instincts, which impel all creatures to mutual union 
instead of devoting themselves separately to their 
Creator. In spite of all the flaws inherent in such a 
theory, its development in the Middle Ages is really 
the only great advance possible for morals between its 
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rudimentary state in the early theocracy and its recent 
formation into a Positive science. The essential results 
of the common wisdom found therein, at any rate, a far 
better presentment than in the lamentable ontology 
which presided over the gradual dissolution of Catho- 
licism. And so the mystics of the fifteenth century, and 
above all, the admirable author of the Imitation^ are the 
last thinkers in whose writings, before Positivism, one 
can really grasp human nature as a whole, so defectively 
appreciated in all the metaphysical systems. 

When I remind you of a moral doctrine which was 
justly dear to you in your youth, it is not merely that 
I wish to honour an attempt now too generally miscon- 
ceived. Besides being a provisional substitute for the 
Positive theory of human nature, the objective introduc- 
tion to which still required a long period, it spontane- 
ously prepared that theory by a formal demarcation of 
its systematic domain. It was under this influence 
that, even prior to the foundation of sociology, the true 
scientific genius undertook, on this point, a decisive, 
though an inadequate attempt, immediately after the 
rise of the philosophy of biology. 

The first step was to establish, in this highest province 
of science, a general harmony between the statical and 
dynamical points of view, by determining the seat of our 
chief functions. Despite the metaphysical confusion 
which would make the intellect all in all, assigning to it 
the whole brain, the common reason had broken through 
the mists of philosophical speculation, at least as to our 
instincts, especially the personal instincts, on a considera- 
tion of their spontaneous energy. The older thinkers 
sanctioned their distinct existence, by placing them, 
though vaguely^ in the several viscera of the life of 
nutrition. * Still, no organ was allotted to the instincts 
of sympathy, and science, agreeing with theology, 
always spoke of the passions as if there were only bad 
ones. Moreover, the intellect remained undivided, and 
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its subordination to feeling could find no scientific 
expression. 

Without this historical introduction, you could not 
duly appreciate the admirable effort of genius by which 
Gall founded the Positive theory of human nature, 
though unable to construct it so far as to give it real 
efficacy ; this presupposed sociology. U nder this powerful 
impulsion two general principles were laid down, one 
dynamical, the other statical, the natural inter-connec- 
tion of which will always serve as a base for the true 
study of the soul and the brain. Gall established at once 
the plurality of our higher functions, mental and moral, 
and their common seat in the brain, the different regions 
of which ought to correspond to the real distinctions 
between them. Notwithstanding the important errors, 
especially in regard to the intelligence, due to a super- 
ficial analysis and an empirical localisation, he succeeded 
in giving an adequate idea of the general division of our 
existence, and even in finally sanctioning the benevolent 
instincts. Tlie imaginary conflict between nature and 
grace was tlienceforward replaced by the real opposition 
between the posterior mass of the biuin, the seat of the 
personal instincts, and its interior region, where there 
are distinct organs for tlie sympathetic impulses and the 
intellectual facidties. Such is the indestructible basis 
on which the founder of Positive religion constructed 
subsequently the systematic theory of the brain and 
soul, when he had instituted sociology, from which alone 
could come the requisite inspiration. 

The Woman . — I have a glimpse, my father, of the vast 
philosophical importance of the two principles laid down 
by the immediate precursor of Positivism. The continuous 
inter-action of our feelings and our thoughts, as the 
naturiil relations of our several instincts, could not be 
adequately accounted for with such an excessive interval 
between their positions as was formerly assigned them. 
The cerebral theory at length enabled us to apprehend 
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these important relations, so as to perfect our real know- 
ledge of them. Still, when we take from the nutritive 
organs this moral function, alien as it was to their phy- 
sical, we expose ourselves, it seems to me, to a grave 
general omission as regards their undisputed connections 
with our higher functions. The reciprocal influence of 
the physical and moral nature, exaggerated in the ancient 
hypothesis, seems to me then neglected in the new view. 

The Priest . — The reproach is only applicable, my 
daughter, to the cerebral theory in its rudimentary state. 
It does not apply to its definitive state, where these great 
relations are fully systematised. Retaining of the old 
opinion the true notions which so long accredited it, we 
must first limit these vegetative influences to the pro- 
pensities properly so called, without giving them any 
direct bearing on the intellectual functions, or even on the 
active motors. The speculative and active regions of the 
brain have nervous communications only with the senses 
and the mu'scles, in order to perceive the outer world and 
to modify it. On the contrary, the affective region, which 
fcyms its largest mass, has no direct communication with 
the outer world, with which it is indirectly connected 
through its special relations with the intelligence and the 
activity. But, beside these cerebral connections, special 
nerves bind it closely to the chief organs of the life of 
nutrition, in consequence of the necessary subordination 
of all the personal instincts to the vegetative existence. 
If this general correspondence can be sufficiently specified 
in detail, as there is reason to hope it may be, it will 
furnish powerful means for the reciprocal improvement 
of man's moral and physical nature. 

The Woman . — This positive conception of human 
nature seems to «ne, my father, quite in agreement with 
the experience of mankind, especially in that it bases 
our unity directly on the constant subordination of the 
intellect to the heart. You had already explained to me 
that, of the two modes admissible for this preponderance 

M 
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of feeling, the altruistic regime alone can secure for man, 
even as an individual, a complete and lasting unity, one, 
however, more difficult to form than the egoistic unity. 
But this theory of human harmony presents still a serious 
difficulty, as to how to reconcile it with the first law of 
animality, which asserts the intermittence of the whole 
life of relation, with no power to except the functions of 
the brain. For the true unity cannot be discontinuous. 
The intellect and the activity can and ought to rest 
periodically, as the senses and the muscles which corre- 
spond to them. On the contrary, affection admits of 
no suspension. Could we ever cease to love within 
ourselves and without ? 

The Priest . — The direct connection between the affec- 
tive and the nutritive life should lead you, my daughter, 
to regard the first as equally continuous with the second. 
To reconcile this necessary continuity with the inter- 
mittence common to the whole life of relation, it is 
enough if we consider the double structure of the brain. 
All the organs of the brain are, as the senses and muscles, 
composed of two symmetrical halves, separate or con- 
tiguous, each of which can function whilst the other 
rests. Such an alternation exempts feeling from all 
interruption notwithstanding the intermittence of the 
brain. Sometimes the intelligence functions in this way 
during sleep, if not by the organs of contemplation, in 
direct connection with the senses, at any rate by those 
of meditation, where the dependence on the senses is 
not immediate. This is the origin of dreams, states of 
temporary mental alienation, in which, as in madness, 
subjective impulses, without our will, get the uppeY* hand. 
This occasional persistence of the intellectual functions 
during sleep enables us to understand, by analogy, the 
normal persistence of the affective functions. Nay more, 
it furnishes us indirect evidence of such persistence*. 
For dreams always bear the stamp of the dominant 
instincts. Since the heart directs the intellect in the 
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waking state despite external impressions, it must assert 
a greater power over it when these impressions are in 
abeyance. We may hope, then, that the cerebral theory 
will ultimately lead to a right interpretation of dreams, 
and even to their modification, in accordance with the 
premature aspiration of all antiquity. 

The Woman . — I could not, my father, satisfactorily 
grasp the Positive theory of human nature, unless, after 
explaining the general relations to one another of the 
heart, the intellect, and the character, you showed me 
the systematic division of each of the three into really 
elementary functions. 

The Priest — It follows, my daughter, from the cere- 
bral table which you see. {Table O.) It should become 
as familiar to you as our encyclopedic table. But though 
longer, you will find it less ditiicult. Any person of 
sufficient age, especially a woman, would soon feel the 
reality of such an analysis, which, by its nature, can only 
rest on observations within the reach of all. If special 
and difficult contemplations were indispensable for its 
verification, that would be enough to prove it defective. 
The great efforts it took to construct this synopsis can in 
no way affect its use, especially for minds preserved from 
our classical education. For these difficulties depended 
less on the nature of the problem than on the false 
theories which prevailed on the subject. Though the 
earliest sphere of our intellect, it is the last to be in- 
cluded in the gradually attained harmony between the 
theoretical and practical reason. But this fundamental 
agreement is at length thus introduced into it ; so as 
to produce in it, better than elsewhere, the progress to 
which this agreement always gives rise. 

This classification of the organs of the brain offers you 
throughout a fresh application of the .universal principle 
of decreasing generality, on which you have already seen 
to rest the encyclopedic hierarchy. You obseiwe it 
especially in the case of the instincts, which are both 
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more numerous and more marked in character. Their 
decrease in generality in proportion as they become nobler 
and less energetic is fully verified in the whole of the 
animal series. In the lowest stages we find only the funda- 
mental instinct of individual preservation, up to the com- 
plete separation of the sexes. Then in succession all the 
other instincts are added, first the personal, then the 
social, in the order indicated by the conspectus of the 
brain, in proportion as we rise towards man. This zoo- 
logical comparison would suffice then to prove tlie truth 
of such an analysis, of which it even frequently facili- 
tated the elaboration, always, however, under the guid- 
ing inspiration of sociology. The highest portion of 
the animal series, comprising the mammalia and birds, 
certainly oilers a complete union of all our higher func- 
tions, with mere differences of degree. See how the 
greatest of poets had a presentiment of this fundamental 
resemblance, when he placed in the midst of the sublime 
conceptions of his Paradise, this admirable picture of the 
mor.al existence of a bird — 

Como 1 angello intra I’amatc fronde 
Posato al nido de’ suoi dolci nati, 

La iiotte die le cose ci nascoride, 

Che per vedcr gli aspetti dcsiati, 

E per trovar lo cibo onde li pasca, 

In die i gravi labor gli son aggrati, 

Frevieiie ’1 tempo in su Paperta frasca, 

E con ardonte affetto il sole aspetta 
Fiso guardando pur die I’alba nasca. 

— Dante, Farad,, xxiii. 1-9. 

E’en as the bird, who midst the leafy bower, 

Has in her neet sat darkling through the night, 

With her sweet brood, impatient to descry 
Their wished looks, and to bring home their food, 

In the fond quest unconscious of her toil ; 

She, of the time prevenient, on the spray 
That overhangs their couch, with wakeful gaze 
Expects the sun, nor ever, till the dawn, 

Removeth from the east her eager ken. 

' — Caby’S TranslatioTu 
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In this charming description, an animal very far removed 
from man offers us the same normal co-operation of feel- 
ing, intelligence, and activity as exists among us. Such 
a brotherhood is still more precious for the heart than 
for the intellect, as extending our sympathies beyond our 
species, so as to temper our too frequent conflicts with 
the subordinate races. 

The Woman . — Although I am very fond, my father, of 
watching animals, with the view of tracing in them all 
our leading impulses, 1 suppose that the synopsis of the 
brain may do without this verification, which is not 
suited to all minds. 

The Priest . — Observations limited to our own species 
are indeed sufiicient, my daughter, to dispel all uncer- 
tainty as to each part of this Positive theory of the soul 
and brain. Even the analysis of the intellect, more deli- 
cate than the two others as less marked in character, may 
be verified by facts of daily experience. It is enough 
to compare in this way the two sexes to see the principal 
distinction between the organs of contemplation and those 
of meditation ; since the first function is more developed 
in woman, and the second in man. Similarly we distin- 
guish the two organs of meditation, by remarking that 
your sex is more adapted for comparing facts, and mine 
for co-ordinating them. Were our professors as sagacious 
as most women, and as clear of erroneous views, the 
strongly marked comparisons supplied by the zoological 
series would not be needed to convince them on this point. 

The Woman . — Before studying the cerebral table, I 
should like, my father, to clear up some doubts suggested 
by a first inspection. The instincts, as a whole, seem 
placed in their right light, except the maternal instinct, 
which I expected to find under altruism, not under 
egoism. 

The Priest , — You confound it, Iny daughter, with the 
sympathetic influences it may have, but which are not in- 
herent in it, since they are often wanting. The observation 
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of animals leaves us no doubt as to this distinction, for 
it shows us the maternal relation in animals at too low a 
point in the scale to have the higher sentiments which 
are associated with it amongst us. But you can dispel 
all uncertainty without going beyond our own species. 
However invaluable the improvement in this instinct 
effected by civilisation, particularly modern civilisation, 
through the increasing influence of society on the family, 
it is still possible daily to detect its true nature in women 
of weak sympathies, where it is easier to isolate it. 
Then we see that the child, for the mother no less than for 
the father, is regarded directly as a mere personal posses- 
sion, an object of tyranny, and often of avarice, more than 
of a disinterested affection. Only, as the relations which 
spring from maternity can give a strong stimulus to the 
instinct of benevolence, they spontaneously aid in the de- 
velopment of these latter in all kindly natures, but they 
never create the sympathies such a reaction presupposes. 
On comparing the different states of society, coexisting or 
successive, we see the true character of an instinct which, 
previous to its cultivation by the providence of man, 
often leads to the sale, or even the murder, of children on 
purely selfish grounds. Besides, look around you and see 
the principles on which professions are habitually chosen 
or marriages made j and ask yourself whether it is not 
the egoism of the parents that oftenest prevails therein, 
now that the anarchy of modern times has weakened 
the influence of society on the family. 

The sexual instinct was at times honoured with a 
similar mistake, not by your sex, which, in general, is not 
blind to its selfish character, but by men who equally con- 
fused it with the sympathies of which, when rightly 
guided, it may stimulate the growth. All the personal 
propensities, not excepting the destructive, are open to 
similar influences, which do not give rise to similar mis- 
conceptions, because they are less direct and less marked. 
This general relation makes it much easier to solve the 
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great human problem, the subordination of egoism to 
altruism. In truth, the greater energy of the personal 
instincts may thus serve to compensate the natural weak- 
ness of the sympathetic instincts, by originating an im- 
pulse which these latter would not find in themselves. 
Once called out, the benevolent affectipn persists and 
grows by virtue of its supreme charm, though this coarser 
stimulant has ceased to act. The moral superiority of your 
sex often relieves it from the need of such a preparation, 
by disposing it to love as soon as it finds objects to love, 
without seeking in love any selfish gratification. But the 
coarseness of man can hardly ever dispense with this in- 
direct beginning, which has become especially necessary 
to public life, to ennoble in it pride or vanity. 

The Woman . — For the intellectual functions, I am 
surprised, my father, to find excluded from the cerebral 
table the classical faculties — memory, judgment, imagi- 
nation, etc. 

The Priest . — Look on them, my daughter, as results of 
the mental organisation as a whole, results long regarded 
as special functions. The comparison of individuals and 
of the sexes, completed, if necessary, by that of species, 
proves directly the groundlessness of the old analysis 
of the intellect and the soundness of the new. For such 
observation shows us marked and permanent differences 
as regards contemplation or meditation, but never leads 
to clear and sure results as to the faculties acknowledged 
by the schools. The most unimportant judgment requires 
an habitual concurrence of the five intellectual functions, 
if it is to establish, between the within and the without, 
that lasting and unanimous coincidence which is the 
characteristic of truth. So it is, even more strongly, 
with each effort of memory or imagination, which often 
calls for inductions or deductions absolutely analogous to 
the operations of science. As for the will, it becomes 
the direct result of every affective impulse sanctioned by 
the intellect as fit to direct our conduct. 
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21ie Woman . — Contrariwise to my last remark, I am 
surprised, my father, to see language holding a distinct 
place in the cerebral table, instead of being treated as a 
product of the whole of our intellectual functions. 

The Priest — Your mistake depends, my daughter, on 
your confusing the special aptitude to create artificial 
signs with the results that follow on its due subordi- 
nation to the other mental powers. The intellectual 
analysis of Gall was generally inadequate, but he did 
not hesitate to assign to language a separate organ, as to 
the existence of which the observation of animals, of 
men, and of nations, could leave him no doubt. 

When left to itself, without any control from the brain, 
as is often seen in illness, and at times in health, its 
direct activity produces nothing but mere verbiage, which 
reason alone transforms into true discourse. In other 
ciisos, on the contrary, the exceptional atony of this organ 
hinders the transmission of the most carefully elaborated 
thoughts. For the rest, we must not confound, in the 
animals, the proper function of language with its vocal 
instruments, which do not always correspond to it. Each 
Ijigher species has its natural language, understood by the 
whole race, and even by the races pretty near it in the 
series : but the physical means of communication often 
lemain very imperfect. As for the actual language of 
civilised nations, it is in reality a veiy complex result 
of the whole of man^s development. Still its primary 
source equally lies in the organ of the brain which leads 
us to create, by some means or other, artificial signs, 
without any direct thought of the mental and moral 
communications to be effected by them. 

The Woman . — To complete this important apprecia- 
tion, pray, my father, point out to me the general use 
1 ought to make of the cerebral table when 1 liave 
sufficiently studied it. 

The Priest — It can, my daughter, become your own 
only by a constant application. Women practise them- 
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selves habitually in discerning, in our actions and 
language, the feelings and thoughts which really inspire 
them. Consider the synopsis of the brain as a general 
instrument for perfecting greatly this function of women. 
You will often acknowledge that the human soul is not 
impenetrable. The brain may thus become a book 
exempt from change, which you will read despite all the 
artihces of dissimulation. Complete this observation of 
individuals by the comparison of nations in sufficiently 
distinct states, and even of the animals which are easily 
understood, and you will have finished your initiation in 
the Positive theory of human nature. 

But, to avoid or correct mistakes which are but too 
easy, you ihust always remember that most of the results 
observed, intellectual as well as moral, spring from the 
concurrent action of several functions of the brain. Each 
of these can seldom be observed alone. So your inquiry 
will most frequently require an analysis, the elements of 
which you will always find in our table, and you will 
combine them till your synthesis adequately represents 
the case under notice. For instance, envy is the result 
of a combination between the instinct of destruction and 
some one of the other six egoistic instincts ; under a 
secret feeling of personal inferiority, mental as well as 
moral. There are then six kinds of envy, according as 
its second element is avarice or luxury, etc. 

The cerebral table summarises all that is <*it present 
really demonstrated in tho Positive theory of human 
nature. This is why the number and position of the 
intellectual and moral organs are alone indicated by it, 
without any precise statement as to their form or size. 
An objective study, not as yet properly organised, can 
alone complete this subjective theory of the brain, by de- 
termining the peculiar constitution of each organ. But 
we must not set too high a value on this complement, as 
without it the cerebral theory is sufficient for its chief 
object, as is shown by this Catechism. 
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The position df the organs is really the most important 
point to determine as it is also the most difficult. It at 
once points out the mutual influences which, without any 
intervention of nerves, depend on simple contiguity. It 
is thus easy to explain the relations, otherwise unintel- 
ligible, and yet indisputable, between the sexual and the 
destructive instinct. The order of the organs, especially 
the affective organs, gives the measure of their respec- 
tive energy, by the law which you see written in the 
table. For instance, between two consecutive instincts, 
we thus see that the destructive is naturally stronger than 
the constructive instinct. We cannot doubt it, when we 
see the preference everywhere given it, with no excep- 
tion for man, when a being thinks it has free choice of 
its means. 

But the noblest use of the cerebral table consists in 
stating better the human problem, the ascendency of 
sociability over personality, as you have already so keenly 
felt before this direct explanation. The three practical 
qualities are, in themselves, indifferent to good and evil : 
their sole direct aim is action. As for the five intellec- 
tual functions, their true destination evidently consists 
in serving the three social instincts rather than the seven 
personal affections ; it is the only method, if their own 
proper growth is to be large and durable. Still, their 
intrinsic weakness often hinders them from resisting the 
natural energy of the seldsh impulses ; and hence arises 
the chief difficulty. If the intellect is not false to its 
holy mission, personality, in itself incoherent, easily 
submits to a sociability which never refuses it due 
satisfaction. Harmony thus established between the 
feeling and the intellect,^the activity instinctively follows 
an impulsion which affords it an inexhaustible field. 
Ultimately then all depends on a thorough combination 
of the two contiguous organs which respectively preside 
over the chief sympathetic instinct and the properly 
synthetical part of the intellect By taking the pre- 
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dominant organ as the representative of each of the 
three regions of the brain, the sacred formula of Posi- 
tivism is naturally graven on every brain, since it enjoins 
the habitual harmony of three adjacent organs. 

The Woman . — By the whole of this and the preceding 
conversation I see, ^ my father, that the Positive doctrine 
is now adequate to the spiritual government of Humanity, 
as our two first conversations had led me to anticipate. 
Its profoundly relative character excludes the stagnation 
inherent in the absolute character of theological doctrine. 
But this immutability which it claimed really issues in 
death ; whereas the gradual modifications of Positivism 
are certain symptoms of a life as lasting as that of the 
race. Without waiting for its inexhaustible improve- 
ments, I feel that it is already elaborated to the point 
at which it can direct the actual reorganisation of the 
West. 

The Priest . — This definitive conviction allows me, my 
daughter, to proceed now to the exposition, first in the 
general, then in detail, of the Positivist life. After 
appreciating Positivism as the true loligion, first of love, 
then of order, we must, in the last place, recognise in it 
the sole religion fully adapted to human progress in its 
entirety, and most particularly to moral progress. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE REGIME, OR SYSTEM 
. OF LIFE. 

CONVERSATION IX. 

THE REGIME AS A WHOLE. 

The Woman . — In this final study, I am aware, my 
father, that I have to be nearly as passive as I was 
to wal'd the doctrine, though I expect to find in it fewer 
difficulties. The regime does not offer me an essentially 
affective domain, as was that of the worship, where at 
times I could by my own effort anticipate your explana- 
tions. Here the heart is no longer competent to inspire 
me with views which frequently imply the maturest 
experience and the deepest reflection, both naturally for- 
bidden the sex whose contemplations can hardly pass 
with good result beyond the limits of private life. For 
it is now necessary to construct directly the general rules 
which should preside over human acts, the habitual most 
of all, but also the exceptional. Now, to determine these 
rules demands an accurate conception of our whole exist- 
ence, collective no less than individual, in order to judge 
the real results attendant on each system of conduct. 
'J'he aberrations of feeling must in such conception bo 
188 
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the more shunned, in that their influence would here be 
more noxious, from bearing immediately on our practical 
and social life. 

The Priest , — It must not be, my daughter, that this 
becoming reserve conceal from you the fundamental office 
assigned to your sex by the whole human regime. The 
Positive worship has for its main object the development 
of the feelings required by the disposition to live for 
others. All our study of the Positive doctrine leads to 
the conclusion that our true unity consists above all in 
this living for others, llesting on this double basis, the 
regime must now secure the direct predominance, in practi- 
cal life, of this unique principle of the universal harmony. 
Now, such an aim necessarily implies the close and con- 
tinuous union of the two sexes, for it depends as much 
on the heart as on the intellect. In thus passing from 
theoretical to practical morals, it is the intellect alone 
that can decide what habits should prevail, and even by 
what means they gain a footing. But this twofold study 
would almost always end in nothing if feeling did not 
impel us constantly to overcome its arduous difliculties. 
Hence the respective parts of the priesthood and the affec- 
tive sex in our moral regime. Whilst the priest acts on 
the heart through the intellect by his judgment of the 
conduct of each, women should act on the intellect through 
the heart by securing the spontaneous ascendency of the 
nobler dispositions. This necessary co-operation is equally 
applicable in the age of preparation and in real life. 

The Woman , — Encouraged by this introduction, I have 
to ask you, my father, what is the true field of this third 
part of our religion. Though the regime always concerns 
the life of action, as the worship has reference to the life 
of affection, and the doctrine to that of thought, I should 
find a difficulty jn conceiving of its religious precepts as 
embracing all action indifferently. Yet I do not see on 
what would rest any distinction. 

The Priest , — ^The practical domain of religion is limited, 
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my daughter, to the dispositions which are really common 
to all, without entering into the particular discharge of 
each function. It must, however, accurately appreciate 
the different social functions, but only to lay down in re- 
gard to them the rules adapted to maintain and develop 
the general harmony. All that concerns the detail of 
execution appertains to the various modes or degrees of 
government properly so called, whether private or public, 
and never to the priesthood. 

To give more precision to this fundamental distinc- 
tion, w^e must now extend to progress the general division 
with which your study of the doctrine has familiarised 
you as regards order. As we at first divided the uni- 
versal order into the external and human order, we should 
treat in the same way the improvements of which it is 
susceptible. We thus distinguish two species of progress, 
the one external, the other human. Though both ulti- 
mately have reference to ourselves, the last alone concerns 
our own nature, and the first is limited to our external 
circumstances, which it improves by reacting on all the 
existences which have power to influence ours. Hence 
we habitually designate as material this external progress, 
notwithstanding that it embraces the vital order properly 
so called, but only as concerns the species which are use- 
ful to us as food or as instruments. The point of view 
of progress being necessarily more subjective than that 
of order, the uniformity of the language we use cannot 
always correspond to the identity of conceptions. 

This distinction is a sufiicient and apt introduction to 
the fundamental division between the practical spheres 
of the government and the priesthood. Whilst all the 
social forcefe are, in our view, equally devoted to the per- 
fecting of the whole, we must by this division distinguish 
them according as they improve the outward order or 
the human. Such is the truest elementary source of the 
normal separation of temporal from spiritual action. The 
higlier dignity of the latter is in that case a consequence 
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of the natural preponderance of the progress it promotes. 
Thus, the practical sphere of religion is the perfecting the 
human order — fipst physical, then intellectual, lastly and 
chiefly moral. Different as the three aspects are, their 
close connection forbids their ever being separated, and 
it must be respected more even for action than for specu- 
lation. As for the external order, its direct and special 
improvement concerns not religion : it forms the proper 
province of politics or industry. Still, religion in- 
directly finds an important though general share in 
the work, by virtue of the great influence which the 
state of the human agent necessarily exerts on the actual 
results of his effort. In all practical woik, success re- 
quires as its first condition that each co-operator should 
be honest, intelligent, and courageous. But it is only in 
this sense that religion takes part in the fundamental 
constitution of each special industry. 

Tile Woman, — So, my father, morals, as an art, differs 
from all others by its complete generality. It is the only 
art which all without exception must learn, since all 
human beings equally stand in constant need of it. Its 
unsystematic study then is for all, in proportion to their 
natural ability and the light they derive from experience. 
But its systematisation must he left to the priesthood, as 
a consequence of the priesthood^s necessary connection 
with the whole body of scientific theory. It is in this 
way that morals seem to form the essential domain of 
religion, first as science, then even as art. 

The Pnest . — You ought, my daughter, to complete 
such a view by taking into account the special partici- 
pation of the Positive priesthood in each industry as a 
whole, on the ground that it alone knows all the essential 
laws of the external order. Although these theoretic 
notions can never dispense with practical studies, as 
scientific pride often dreams, they must subserve them 
as basis and even as guide. After first learning from the 
priesthood the more important laws of the phenomena to 
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be modified, each practician connects with them all the 
special ' developments to which the inductions of his 
experience lead him. When the progress of his own 
labours makes him feel the want of new general ideas, 
it is to tlie priesthood he must again go for them, instead 
of distui’bing his industrial action by a vain scientific 
cultivation. 

The Woman. — From this explanation as a whole, I 
think, my father, of the fundamental separation of the 
priesthood and the government as resulting above all 
from the necessary division between theory and practice. 
But the foregoing appreciation essentially relates to pro- 
gress only, tliat is to say, to the activity. Now to place 
so capital a principle on a solid foundation, it would still 
be necessary, it seems to me, to connect it directly with 
order properly so called, that is to say, with conservation. 
If in the social harmony the proletariate should naturally 
in the main be progressist, my sex, by its passive posi- 
tion, has for its principal function to conserve. 

The TtM . — Duly to satisfy you, it is enough, my 
daughter, to consider the human order from the statical 
point of view. Study in it existence and not motion, and 
you will soon arrive at the separation of the two powers, 
as the all-pervading basis of the social order; your 
starting-point being the single principle of co-operation, 
on which Aristotle founded the true theory of the city 
association resulting from the concert of families. For 
each servant of Humanity must always be looked at 
under two distinct but co-existent aspects, first as regards 
his special office, then in reference to the general har- 
mony. The first duty of every social organ is, without 
doubt, the right discharge of his own function. But 
good order also requires that each assist, as far as he can, 
all others in the discharge of theirs. Such assistance 
becomes even the chief characteristic of the collective 
organism, as a consequence of all its agents being in- 
telligent and free. 
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Niow, from their nature these two offices of each human 
functionary, the one special, the other general, are in more 
and more marked opposition to each other. For, as the 
first becomes more special in proportion as co*operation 
is developed, it fosters intellectual dispositions, and even 
moral tendencies, which are more and more adverse to 
generality of conception, in itself also become more and 
more difficult. Such is the true elementary point of view 
of the general theory of government, first temporal, then 
spiritual. 

As no function, even vital, and still more social, can 
be rightly performed unless through a special organ, the 
humblest co-operation of man requires a force specially 
charged to bring back to general views ahd feelings 
agents whose constant tendency is to abandon them. It 
must unceasingly restrain their divergences and foster > 
their convergences. From another point of view, this 
indispensable power is a natural outgrowth of the in- 
equalities always attendant on human advance: 

Deep as is the sympathy which constitutes the simple 
association of the family, even when reduced to the ori- 
ginal pair, it is yet never exempt from this necessity. 
It is there that we c^n best appreciate this great axiom ; 
There exists no society without a government. 

In the civic order, each combination of families for 
a given end soon throws up a practical leader whore 
authority is limited naturally by the amount of the opera- 
tions which either his ability, ot still more Ms capital, 
enables him really to conduct. In such chiefs is vested 
the true temporal power, which can equally impel or 
hold bock as need directs. All power on a larger scale 
necessarily has a spiritual origin. The several practical 
chiefs have, however, a tendency to mutual co-ordination 
on the basis of n hierarchy determined by the natural 
relations of their several departments. This instinctive 
concert establishes then a kind of government, but 
more general, always reduced to its material power, 
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more qualified for resistance than direction. Its several 
members are usually unable to grasp .the whole system 
in which they move, though each is competent as regards 
one of the component systems. 

Solidarity alone then would sufifice, if not too restricted, 
to indicate the inadequacy of the practical power, and 
the need of a theoretic authority, which, renouncing all 
special action, has to secure the constant supremacy of the 
general harmony. But continuity, on which the human 
order more and more depends, places this necessity be- 
yond all dispute. These empirical powers, whilst aspir- 
ing to direct the present, know neither the past which 
governs it nor the future which it is preparing. Their 
interference is therefore blind and often disturbing, when 
they do not submit it to the advice of the priesthood. 
At the same time, they cannot dispense with the influ- 
ence of the priesthood, as alone able to give an adequate 
sanction to their temporal ascendency, almost always 
liable to be jealously disputed. Each consecration con- 
sists in representing the power sanctioned as the minis- 
ter of a higher power which all respect — God under the 
provisional regime, Humanity in the final. Now this im- 
plies always, but more particularly as regards this final 
state, that the present is duly connected with the past 
and with the future. The priesthood, which alone can 
establish this twofold connection, thus becomes the neces- 
sary consecrator of all human powers, without needing 
for itself ^y consecration from an external power, since 
it is the immediate organ of the supreme authority. 

Here we see the source of this second axiom ; No 
society can be maintained and developed mthout a priest- 
hood in some form or other. Equally indispensable to all 
for education and counsel, this theoretic power is alone 
competent to consecrate the governors and protect the 
governed. It is the normal moderator in public life, as 
women are in private life ; not forgetting, however, that 
both these forms of existence demand the continuous con- 
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cxirrence of moral influence and intellectual power. You 
may condense all the social attributes of the priesthood 
by adopting the biblical name, Judge. For, its threefold 
oflice of adviser, consecrator, and regulator, is discharged 
always by judging, that is to say, on the basis of an 
appreciation which commands respect. 

The Woman . — Catholicism had fortunately prepared 
me, my father, to apprehend aright this fundamental 
principle, disregarding the popularity of the Protestant 
and deistic sophisms, aimed, with a blind fury, against 
the chief construction of the Middle Ages. But I do not 
quite see why Positivism, whilst it consolidates and 
carries farther this grand but inchoate conception, ad- 
heres to expressions which at first sight seem only refer- 
able to its theological origin, though susceptible of a 
purely natural sense. Over and above the just respect 
inspired by this historical nomenclature, I suppose that it 
also rests on dogmatical grounds, though I do not discern 
them. 

The Priest — They are especially derived, my daughter, 
from the want of homogeneity traceable in these two 
expressions, which thus by their contrast recall the two 
principal characteristics of the great social division, in- 
stead of merely pointing to one. In terming the theoretic 
power spiritual, we make it clear that the other is purely 
material. Thereby we indirectly indicate the best point 
of comparison between them socially, which consists in 
looking at them as disciplining, one wills, the other acts. 
Conversely, to call the practical power tem2)oral, is to sug- 
gest with auflicient force the eternity which is charac- 
teristic of the theoretical power. By the aid of these 
distinctions, we define satisfactorily their respective pro- 
vinces ; on the one hand the present, on the other the 
past and future ; the one specially establishes solidarity, 
the other continuity ; to the one belongs above all the 
objective, to the other the subjective life. Now, these 
two essential attributes, simultaneously indicated by the 
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very discordance of the names in use, concur in recalling 
also the last contrast between the two human powers, 
namely, as to their respective extent. For the theoretical 
power, whether as spiritual or as eternal, by its nature 
admits of complete universality ; whilst the practtical, as 
material and temporal, must always be local. From this 
last contrast, if drawn out to its full consequences, the 
separation follows. 

The Woman , — My old Catholic habits lead me, my 
father, to condense all the essential attributes of the 
spiritual power in tJie systematic direction of the com- 
mon education, where its exclusive competence admits of 
no dispute. 

llie Pried . — Such is, in fact, my daughter, the funda- 
mental office of the priesthood, which, when it discharges 
worthily this main duty, necessaiily derives from it great 
influence over the whole of human life. Its other social 
functions are but the natural consequences or the neces- 
sary complement of this characteristic destination. First, 
preaching becomes a necessary continuation of it, in order 
duly to recall the principles of the general harmony, which 
our action in detail often inclines us to forget. Again, it 
is on this ground that the spiritual power acquires its 
competence to consecnxte functions and organs, in the 
name of a doctrine which all regard as having perma- 
nently to regulate human existence. Similarly it draws 
from it its consultative influence on all the important acts 
of life, private and public, wherein each man often feels 
the need of having recourse voluntarily to the enlightened 
and kind advice of the sages who guided his systematic 
initiation. Lasfly, the education enables the priesthood 
to becomp, by common consent, the regular arbiter in 
industrial disputes, by virtue of the equal confidence with 
which it naturally inspires superiors and inferiors. 

The Woman , — I am thus led, my father, to ask you in 
what consists, in the Positive regime, this paramount 
function of the religious power. Already I feel that thp 
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education should especially qualify to live for others, in 
order to live again in others by others, a being naturally 
inclined to live for itself and in itself. This great change 
demands the close union of the woman and the priest, 
acting duly on the heart and the intellect. But I need a 
more accurate conception of their respective offices. 

The Priest — For that, my daughter, look first on 
education in its strict sense as naturally ended at the 
age of emancipation, when each, after receiving the third 
social sacrament, becomes at length a direct servant of 
Humanity, which previously kept him as was fit in 
pupilage. Next break up this preparation of twenty- 
one years into two main parts, the one unsystematic, the 
other systematic, the second lasting only half the time 
of the first. You thus mark off the successive rule of 
the affective sex and the theoretic power in the whole 
of human initiation, which is begun by the heart and 
completed by the intellect, though both always take a 
share in it. 

The first phase, lasting till the age of puberty, must be 
subdivided into two periods of equal length, separated by 
the true dentition. Till that period, the mother has the 
sole direction of an education, which is entirely spon- 
taneous, whether for the body, the intellect, or the moral 
nature. Though the development of the body should 
then take the first place, the heart soon plays a capital 
part, and its action will make itself felt throughout life. 
The upgrowth of home affections leads the child at this 
early stage of his existence to the first rudiments of 
Positive worship, through the adoration of its mother, who 
necessarily is for him the representative of Humanity ; 
her distinct predominance, however, being brought within 
his reach by the institution of language. At the same 
time, the intellect collects from experience notions of 
all kinds, which later will supply the materials for the 
true systematisation. If these natural exercises of the 
senses and muscles are wisely guided, without ever 
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impairing their spontaneity, the life of thought and the 
life of action will be judiciously begun, whilst they are in 
constant subordination to the life of affection. But the 
mother alone can rightly combine these three aspects. 
8he will urge the child, especially if patrician, habitually 
to accomplish some practical task, so that he may better 
\inderstand the difficulty of carrying on the most unim- 
portant work to its natural end, and be in more sym- 
pathy with the classes engaged in such labour. These 
exercises will give accuracy and clearness to his intellect, 
as well as tenderness and humility to his heait. 

From dentition to puberty, we begin to systematise the 
education in the family, by introducing gradually a series 
of regular studies. Still, the direction rests always with 
the mother, who can easily guide purely aesthetic studies, 
when she herself has received in the needful degree the 
education which all are to receive. Till that time, all 
study properly so called should have been carefully 
eschewed, even reading and waiting, allowing for what 
the child acquires absolutely by itself. But in this 
j)eriod there is born the habit of intellectual exertion, 
by the development under regulation of the faculties of 
expression, the culture of which is peculiarly suited to 
this second phase of childhood. Such a study, in the 
main kept clear of all rules, consists solely in aesthetic 
exercises, in which readings in poetry are wisely com- 
bined with singing and drawing. Whilst the moral 
growth continues of itself, the worship soon develops 
in this period, in proportion as the child gains fresh 
means of giving better expression to his affections. He 
should, in fact, sum up all his exercises in a song and 
a portrait in honour of his mother. At the same time, 
he acquires a more complete sense of Humanity, as 
becomes familiar with the great masterpieces in every 
' art ; provided that his taste and his morality are not 
both at once lowered by an admixture of mediocre pro- 
ductions. 
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TJie Woman , — Tliese two periods of the hom^ educa- 
tion convey to me, my father, no sense of serious difficulty 
except as to religion. Though you may then dispose 
the child favourably towards it by the heart, no attempt 
can be made to give him any dogmatic teaching, from 
the want of the scientific bases, reserved for his last 
preparatory period. Yet it is not possible to avoid his 
thinking and inquiring on the subject. 

The Priest, — Kemember, my daughter, that the growth 
of each individual must in all essential features spontane- 
ously reproduce the initiation of the race. You will then 
see that, on this point, the child must be left to follow 
unchecked the general laws of our intellectual growth. 
Till dentition he will naturally be feticbist, and then poly- 
theist till puberty. He will be led by these two philoso- 
phical states, as the race was, to develop more fully first 
the power of observation, then the artistic faculties. 

As for the questions he may ask his parents, if he per- 
ceives that they do not think as he does, the profoundly 
relative nature of Positivism will always allow them to 
answer without hypocrisy. Enough if they frankly toll 
him that the opinions he now holds are natural at his 
age, but warn him that he will change them soon, by a 
law which they themselves formerly obeyed. If made 
to observe that he has already of himself passed from 
fetichism to poly thp ism, he will easily believe in further 
changes, which, it may be added, need not be hastened by 
artificial means. His intellect is thus diverted from the 
absolute, whilst his heart sympathises better with the 
populations which represent these preliminary states. 

The Woman . — This point clear, 1 may now, my father, 
proceed to the examination of the systematic education. 
Though always under the guidance of the*priesthood, the 
continuous ascendency which Positivism assigns to the 
he^rt over the intellect already warns me that it will 
never withdraw the adolescent from his family ties. 
Their daily influence becomes even more needful for him 
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when his scientific studies^ will be tending to dry np his 
feelings and foster his pride. I know your profound dis- 
like to our scholastic conventual establishments, where 
moral corruption grows faster even than stupidity. 

21ie Priest, — Yes, my daughter, it is under the con- 
stant superintendence of bis mother that the adolescent, 
after receiving the sacrament of initiation, goes, each 
week, to the school adjoining the temple of Humanity, 
to hear from the priesthood one or two lectures on the 
doctrine. Moreover the chief fruit of this outside teach- 
ing depends on the work done in connection with it at 
homo. For the true influence of teaching is to qualify 
for active thought, rather than to dispense with it. 

The general plan of this systematic study of the doctrine 
of Positivism is naturally pointed out by the encyclopedic 
hierarchy which delineates the universal order. Its seven 
primary degrees correspond to as many years of an intel- 
lectual noviciate, a quarter of each year being reserved 
for examination and rest. The number of yearly lessons 
is thus reduced to forty, one per week, which is sufficient 
for the philosophical study of each science. Only in 
mathematics, the extent and peculiar difficulty of the 
training, which will always be in a scientific point of view 
the most important, require two lectures a week during 
the first two years, when the practical apprenticeship is 
less engrossing. It is thus that, from geometry up to 
morals, every adolescent must, in seven years, systemati- 
cally accomplish the objective ascent which exacted from 
Humanity so many centuries of spontaneous effort. 

During this scientific initiation, a monotheism, gradu- 
ally becoming simpler, offers the adolescent, as the race, 
a general transition towards Positivism as the ^)al. 
The normal uniformity of the Western priesthood will 
render such study quite compatible with the most useful 
travels of our proletaries. During the course of these 
studies, the natural prolongation of the msthetic training 
will support the mother's influence in preventing or 
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remedying their moral degradd,tion. At first limited to 
our living languages, the poetical readings of the Western 
nations will then take in the Greco-Roman sources of 
our intellectual and moral development, always, however, 
without any special master. 

After having developed his private worship, and learnt 
to feel the charm of family worship, the future citizen 
enters on the direct and systematic adoration of the 
true Great Being, whose principal benefits he can then 
worthily appreciate. As the i-esult of this system of 
preparations the young Positivist deserves the sacra- 
ment of admission, when his intellect is at length com- 
petent to serve the Family, the Country, and Humanity, 
without his heart ceasing to love them. 

Tlie Woman . — During this last initiation the super- 
intendence of the mother, as it seems to me, my father, 
will have seriously to consider the deviations from right 
conduct to which the passions expose the adolescent at 
that age. The language of physicians on this point has 
often alarmed me, by making me fear lest the natural 
laws of our bodily development render these vices as 
a general rule unavoidable, I should need to be re- 
assured on this particular danger, in regard to which 
the moral disturbance may besides compromise the intel- 
lectual development. 

The Priest — You would, my daughter, attach much 
less weight to these assertions of medical men, if you 
knew how profoundly incompetent are those who make 
them. Though professing to study man, physicians, 
whether theoretical or practical, especially in modern 
times, are far from being able to know his nature. For 
they confine themselves eSsSentially to what we have in 
common with the other animals; so that their proper 
name would be veterinaiy surgeons, were it not that, in 
the best of them, practice makes up, in some small degree, 
for the defects of their scientific instruction. Since man 
is of all living beings the most indivisible, whoever does 
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not study in him body and mind together can form only 
false or superficial notions of him. 

The materialism of our schools of medicine cannot then 
prevail as against a large and decisive experience, fully 
explained by the true theory of human nature. This 
alleged sexual necessity was overcome commonly, during 
the whole of the Middle Ages, by all those who sub- 
mitted duly to the discipline of Catholicism and chivalry. 
Even in the midst of modern anarchy, many individual 
instances still prove that it is possible to remain really 
pure until marriage. A life of labour, and above all 
the uninterrupted play of the family affections, are gene- 
rally sufficient protection against such dangers, which 
only in very rare cases become insurmountable, cases 
erroneously treated as typical by physicians unversed in 
moral struggles. Our young disciples will be accustomed, 
from childhood, to look on the triumph of the social 
over tho personal feelings as the grand object of man. 
They will train themselves to overcome one day the 
sexual instinct by early struggling with that of nutri- 
tion, which it must be remembered is closely connected 
with it by virtue of the juxtaposition of the respective 
organs. Lastly you are aware that a deep affection was 
always the best preservation against libertinage. Thus, 
tho mother will complete the protection of her spn against 
the vices you fear, by leading him to centre on a worthy 
object the personal affections which are to determine 
later his home destiny, instead of waiting till such affec- 
tion come abruptly from chance contacts. 

The Woman . — This valuable explanation leaves me, 
my father, as regards the whole system of Positive educa- 
tion, in want of no other important elucidation except 
as concerns my own sex in particular. I feel already 
that, for mothers to direct the initiation of the family, 
they must themselves in due measure have shared in 
the encyclopedic instruction from which, with rare ex- 
ceptions here and there, none must be excluded. In 
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default of this complete uuivei'sality, the Positive faith 
could never gain the systematic ascendency requisite for 
its social mission. Besides, the mother would be unable 
to retain in sufficient degree the moral superintendence 
of human education, if her ignoraj^ce exposed her to the 
ill-concealed contempt of a son often puffed up with the 
pride of knowledge. Still I doubt as to women, whether 
they are to follow the same course of studies as men and 
under the same masters, though at separate times. 

llie Priest. — You have your answer already, my 
daughter, from the great Moli^re, who prescribes to your 
sex a general insight, clear ideas on all subjects.^ For, 
in fact, our encyclopedic instruction has no other aim. 
It is quite free from the character of specialism, which is 
justly repugnant to you in the existing education, as little 
suited, as a general rule, for men as for women. To this 
common stock, the theoretical or practical man must 
afterwards, by himself, apply for the further knowledge 
which his function demands, not as a general rule need- 
ing any private instruction, unless he have but imper- 
fectly profited by the common teaching. 

Our .general plan of the systematic noviciate really 
admits, in the case of your sex, of no other reduction 
than halving the number of the weekly lectures which 
distinguishes the first two years. Not mixing in active 
life, women should confine themselves, in mathematics, 
to a logical rather than a scientific training, and for this 
one lecture a week is enough, as in all the rest of the 
seven years’ course. This simplification only requires 
greater philosophical efforts from the professor. 

As for a difference of professors, it would tend to dis- 
credit equally teacher and pupil. Not to say that it 
would be contrary to the profoundly synthetical nature 
which should be the characteristic of the Positive priest- 
hood. The more entirely to exclude dispersive tendencies, 
it is important that each priest teach in succession the 
* See p. 49. 
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seven encyclopedic sciences. A further result of this 
should be the great social advantage of fostering, during 
this long initiation, unbroken relations with the same 
pupils, who will thus be indebted to him for the whole 
of their instruction in science. This permanence will 
greatly facilitate the after influence of our priesthood 
on the whole of active life. 

Now, on similar grounds, the two sexes must draw 
their systematic education from the same sources. If the 
High Priest of Humanity do not change too frequently 
the stations of the priests, all family disputes will be 
more easily settled through this personal subordination 
of the several members of the family to the same masters. 
Priests who should only speak to one sex would be 
rendered incompetent for their social office, besides being 
so intellectually to begin with. 

The Woman. — Now, my father, I fully grasp the social 
influence which the priesthood of Positivism will derive 
naturally from the adequate discharge of its fundamental 
office. Still, I am not clear that, on this basis alone, it 
will acqiiire sufficient authority. I beg you then to ex- 
plain directly the various general means it has at-its dis- 
posal to secure, as far as possible, the constant harmony 
of the whole. 

21ie Prmt — They must all be derived, my daughter, 
from the educational system. The better to estimate 
them, we must remember that the Positive noviciate ends 
in a year entirely devoted to moral science. This last 
branch of instruction will be always divided 'into two 
equal portions, one theoretic, the other practical. In the 
iirst, all the essential laws of our nature will be solidly 
based on the whole system of our conceptions relating to 
the world, to life, and to society. This basis will enable 
us to establish definitively real demonstrations as regards 
the general rules of conduct applicable to each case, 
individual, domestic, or civic. In them there will be 
specified all the duties of each of the four powers indis- 
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pensable to the human providence. These final deter- 
minations, which condense the Positive education, may 
have a great power, by virtue of the moral disposition 
of the taught, as yet kept ^ree from the aberrations 
attendant on active life. 

The system of these practical rules fulfils for each the 
twofold purpose of guiding his own conduct and judging 
that of others. This second application of it is better 
secured than the first against the disturbing action of the 
passions, which seldom prevent us from appreciating the 
faults of others, however blind they make us to our own. 
An egoist is the last person to tolerate egoism, as it raises 
all around bhn unmanageable competitors. 

We must thus distinguish two general modes in tho 
spiritual discipline, the one direct, the other indirect. 
The priesthood’s main effort is to change the guilty 
person, by acting first on his heart, then on his intellect. 
This is at once the purest and most efficiicious method, 
though the least apparent. It will always remain the 
only method perfectly consonant with the nature of the 
spiritual power, which should constantly discipline the 
will by persuasion and by conviction, with no coercive 
influence. But its wise and prolonged use is often in- 
adequate. In such cases the priesthood, not able to 
correct the internal tendencie.s, proceeds indirectly against 
them, by an appeal to outside opinion. 

Without converting the criminal, it controls him by 
the judgment of others. That this indirect mode of 
action is perfectly legitimate cannot be denied, as it rests 
in all cases on a simple examination of the conduct of 
each. No one can bar such a judgment, in which every 
one takes part as regards others, and wliich rests on a 
doctrine which has the free assent of all. Yet the 
criminal, who does not allow that he is wrong, or whose 
will has undergone no change, is thus subjected to the 
pressure of a real coercive force. But he cannot object, 
as it remains purely moral. If others abstained from 
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judging, it is they who would be the oppressed party, and 
that without having in any way deserved it. Legitimate', 
however, as this indirect method evidently is, we must only 
have recourse to it when all direct means are exhausted. 

When necessary, it admits of three degrees in succes- 
sion. The priesthood employs first a simple remonstrance 
in the family, before the relations and friends called 
together for the purpose; then a public censure, pro- 
claimed in the temple of Humanity; lastly, excommunica- 
tion from society, either for a time or for ever. Without 
outstepping its just authority, the spiritual power may, in 
fact, go so far as to pronounce, in the name of the Great 
Being, the absolute unworthiness of a false servant, thus 
rendered incapable of sharing in the duties and benefits 
of human society. But, if the priesthood abused this 
power, either to gratify unjust animosity, or even from 
a blind or mistaken zeal, it would be speedily punished 
for its fault. For the whole force of excommunication 
depending on the free sanction of the public, the neutrality 
of the latter would make the blow fail, and by failing* it 
would tend to discredit its authors. When the general 
opinion strongly supports the priesthood in its condemna- 
tion, this spiritual discipline will be efficacious to a degree 
of which we can form no conception from the past, for 
such a concert could not in the past be fully established, 
in the absence of Positive education. 

Then, however rich or powerful the criminal may be, 
he will, at times, without any loss of property, see him- 
self gi’adually abandoned by his dependants, his servants, 
and even his nearest relatives. In spite of his wealth, 
he might, in extreme cases, be reduc^ to provide him- 
self his own food, as no one would serve him. Though 
free to leave his country, he will only escape the con- 
demnation of the universal priesthood by taking refuge 
with populations not as yet acquainted with the Positive 
faith, which will ultimately spread over the whole human 
planet Fortunately this extreme development of rel igipus 
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discipline will always be exceptional But its distinct 
appreciation is necessaiy here to indicate more clearly 
the efficacy of our regime. 

The Woman , — Whatever be this moral power, I should 
find it difficult to think, my father, that it ever entirely 
superseded the recourse to temporal repression, whether 
directed against property, or even against the person. 

The PrieeL — In truth, my daughter, legislation pro* 
perly so called will always be necessary, to make up for 
the inadequacy of mere moral force as regards the more 
urgent social needs. Conscience and opinion would be 
often powerless against daily violations of right, were 
not the temporal power to apply physical ropi'cssion 
in the most ordinary cases. Besides these frequent yet 
slight deviations, due mainly to the inactivity of the good 
instincts, the same protection is more suitable to the 
more serious transgressions resulting directly from the 
predominance of the bad instincts. There are, in fact, in 
our species, as in the others, thoroughly vicious indivi- 
duals, for whom true correctives are useless or undeseiwed. 
In the case of these exceptional organisations, society in 
its own defence will never fail to be driven to the destruc- 
tion by a solemn act of every vicious organ, when his 
unworthiness has been sufficiently proved by decisive acts. 
It is only a false philanthropy that can lead us to lavish 
on criminals a pity and a care which would find better 
objects in so many honest victims of our imperfect social 
arrangements. But, although capital punishment and, 
still more, total or partial confiscation, can never entirely 
be given up, their employment will become less and less 
frequent as Humanity advances. The continuous upward 
growth of feeling, intelligence, and activity tends more 
and more to pla«e spiritual discipline above temporal re- 
pression, though we can never dispense with this last. 

The Woman . — This general glimpse of the regime of 
man seems, my father, to omit the cases in which the moral 
perversion should originate with the priesthood itself. 
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The Priest, — Then, my daughter, the spiritual discipline 
takes a similar course, though somewhat less regularly. 
For our moral system is of universal application, and 
demonstrates the duties of the priesthood as much as those 
of any other class ; nay, it even brings them into stronger 
light, seeing their paramount importance. Moreover, the 
public censure tends by preference to assail these judges 
of the rest, secretly hated by the patricians, coldly re- 
spected by the proletariate, and arousing no deep sym~ 
pathy, in general, anywhere but in women. Finally, the 
Positive faith is, by its nature, always open to discussion, 
which prevents it from creating any prestige strong 
enough to bar criticism when become really necessary. 

Whatever tlie veneration with which the priesthood 
of Humanity is habitually regarded, it never has any 
other source but the adequate discharge of a well-defined 
office. The intellectual and moral conditions which the 
spiritual power imposes on all in the name of the common 
faith may be turned against it, in the same name, when 
it fails to fulfil them. 

If, on the commonest hypothesis, the perversion is 
partial, the priesthood is competent to meet it by its own 
internal discipline. But, in case of its neglect, reparation 
may at any time be freely called for by any believer 
whatever. The fulness and precision which characterise 
the Positive faith allow each individual to exercise^ for 
himself, on his own responsibility, this irregular priest- 
hood, which becomes efficient if sanctioned by opinion. 
Finally, if the corruption were to become general in our 
priests, a new clergy would soon arise to meet the 
general wish, fulfilling better the conditions imposed by 
a doctrine not liable to adulteration, and always superior 
to its organs, whoever tliey may be. 

The Woman . — I am thus led, my father, to ask you to 
end this general survey by pointing out the true consti- 
tution of the Positive priesthood. 

The Priest , — You will easily see, my daughter, that the 
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first condition required by its fundamental object is a 
complete renunciation of temporal power, and even of 
mere wealth. This. is the primary engagement which 
every aspirant to the priesthood must solemnly contract, 
when he receives, at the age of twenty-eight, the sacra- 
ment of destination. Our priests do not even inherit 
from their families, whether to keep clear of deviations 
in the temporal direction, or to leave capital to those who 
can use it. The contemplative class should as a body be 
always maintained by the active ; at first through the 
free contributions of the believers, afterwards by aid from 
the public treasury, when the faith is unanimously ac- 
cepted. It must not then possess anything as its owp,. 
land, houses, nor even annuities ; allowing for its anriual 
budget, always settled by the temporal power. The gene- 
rality of views and the generosity of feeling which should 
always distinguish the priesthood are absolutely incom- 
patible with the ideas of detail and the disposition to 
pride inherent in all practical power. If you would re*- 
strict yourself to advice, you must always be unable to 
command, even by wealth : otherwise our j)oor nature 
remains inclined often to substitute force for demonstra- 
tion. This condition of the priesthood was felt in its 
sublimest exaggeration by the admirable saint who, in the 
thirteenth century, endeavoured, but in vain, to regenerate 
exhausted Catholicism. But he forgot, when prescrib- 
ing to his disciples an absolute poverty which they soon 
evaded, that he was distracting them from their proper 
office by the daily cares for their subsistence. 

The better to define the befitting moderation, 1 think 
I should name the yearly stipends of the several ranks 
of the priesthood, adapting them to the actual I'ate of ex- 
penditure usuaUn France, which is a mean, on this point, 
between the different Western nations. This summary 
statement will, moreover, give you the internal organisa- 
tion of the Positive clergy, already sketched in outline 
in the exposition of the worship. 
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Generally it is composed of three successive orders, the 
aspirants admitted at twenty-eight, the vicars or substi- 
tutes at thirty -five, and the priests proper, at forty-two. 

Though the first, whose number has no natural limit, 
are already considered as having a real priestly vocation, 
they do not as yet belong to the spiritual power, and 
exercise none of its functions. Their free renunciation, 
therefore, of all inlieritanoe remains simply provisional, 
as is their stipend, fixed at 3000 francs {j£i2o). With- 
out any clerical residence, they are yet under regular 
surveillance, as to their work and conduct. 

The vicars are irrevocably members of the priesthood, 
though limited as yet to the functions of teaching and 
preaching, allowing for special delegation in cases of 
urgency. Besides their definitive renunciation of pro- 
perty, their admission is conditional on a worthy marriage. 
They live with their families, but apart from the priests, 
in the philosophicjxl presbytery annexed to each temple 
of Humanity, parallel to the Positive school. The class 
which directs in all other classes the influence of the 
heart upon the intellect, should itself furnish the best 
masculine type of moral elevation, by the full develop- 
ment of the family affections, without which the love of 
the race is an illusion. Though marriage is left optional 
for other citizens, it becomes then obligatory for the 
priests, whose office cannot be worthily performed with- 
out the persistent influence, it may be objective or sub- 
jective, of woman on the man. The better to test them 
on this point, the Positive religion requires even simple 
vicars to fulfil this condition. This second rank, which, 
with exceptions for failure, always leads to the third, 
secures a yearly stipend of 6000 francs 

During the seven years which separate him from full 
priesthood, every vicar has taught all the encyclopedic 
sciences, and duly exercised his powers of preaching. 
Then he becomes a true priest, and may discharge, in 
the family or the city, the threefold ofi&ce of adviser, con- 
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secrator, and regulator, which is the social characteristic 
of the Positive clergy. In this final state, his annual 
payment rises to 12,000 francs (;^48o), besides the 
expenses of visiting his diocese. 

Every philosophical presbytery is composed of seven 
priests and three vicars, whose residences may always be 
changed, such change never taking place, however, with- 
out really serious justification. The number of these 
priestly colleges is two thousand for the whole West : 
which gives a spiritual functionary for every six thou- 
sand inhabitants ; whence we get one hundred thousand 
for the whole earth. The rate may appear too low, but 
it is really adequate for all the services, from the nature 
of a doctrine which seldom demands systematic explana- 
tions, almost always replaced by the unprompted inter- 
vention of women and proletaries. It is important to 
limit as far as possible the priestly corporation, both to 
avoid superfluous expense, and still more to secure the 
better composition of the clergy. 

The Woman , — In this statement I do not see, my 
father, the head which is to direct this vast body. 

The Priest , — ^Though its doctrine and its office tend, 
my daughter, to give it a self-direction with the aid of 
public opinion, it i*eally does require a general head. 
This supreme power is vested in the High Priest of 
Humanity, whose natural residence will be Paris as the 
metropolis of the regenerated West. His income is five 
times that of ordinary priests, over and above the ex- 
penses necessitated by his vast administration. 

He governs alone the whole Positive clergy, ordain* 
ing, changing their residence, and even cashiering, on his 
moral responsibility, any of its members. His chief care 
is to maintain the priestly character in its integrity as 
against the various temporal seductions. Any servile or 
seditious priest, who should aim at temporal power by 
flattering the patriciate or the proletariate, would be ulti- 
mately excluded from priesthood, though in certain 
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cases finding a place amongst its pensioners, supposing 
him to have sufficient scientific merit. 

In the general discharge of his functions, the supreme 
head of Western Positivism has the aid of four national 
superiors, whose income is half the amount of his. Under 
his direction, they guide the four classes of churches, 
Italian, Spanish, English, and German.* As for France, 
there the High Priest is in place of the national 
superior, though he may be taken from any one of the 
five Positivist populations. The regular mode of replac- 
ing him is, as in tbe temporal order, his own nomination, 
but sanctioned in this case by the unanimous assent of 
the four national superiors, and even, when there is 
division of opinion, in accordance with the wish of the 
senior priests of the two thousand presbyteries. 


CONVERSATION X. 

PRIVATE LIFE. 

The Woman . — At the close of the foregoing conversa- 
tion, I did not ask you, my father, what would be the 
proper subject, of each of the two other conferences on 
the life, t quite felt that the two halves of the practical 
domain of our religion must have essentially the same 
subdivisions, always taken from the existence which they 
are respectively to idealise and guide. The study of the 
worship, then, indicated the plan which suits that of the 
regime, first private, then public life. In that which Is 
our subject to-day, I also feel that you are going to 
distinguish similarly the individual existence and the 
family life. 

The Priest . — For the first, which becomes the normal 
basis of j^ll human conduct, its regeneration by Positivism: 

* See Po 8 . Pd.t iv. p. 426.— j&. Tr. 
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consists, my daughter, in placing it on a social footing. 
This radical transformation, at all times denied to theo- 
logism, monotheistic more than any, but constantly 
anticipated and demanded more and more loudly by the 
public instinct, is not now the product of any senti- 
mental exaggeration. It rests solely on an accurate 
appreciation of the real facts, which in the human order, 
more synthetical than any other, looks to the whole 
before the paits. 

Although every human function is necessarily dis- 
charged by an individual organ, its true nature is always 
social ; since the share of the individual agent in it is 
always subordinate to the indivisible contribution of con- 
temporaries and predecessors. Everything we have be- 
longs then to Humanity; for everything comes to us from 
her — life, fortune, talents, information, tenderness, energy, 
t5tc. A poet never suspected of subversive tendencies 
put into the mouth of Titus this decisive sentence, a 
sentence really worthy of such a mouthpiece : 

So che tutto 5 di tutti ; e che n6 pure 
Di nascer moritd chi d’ esser nato 
Crede solo per se. 

— Metastasio, Clem de Tito, Act ii. Sc. lo. 

1 know that all is from all ; and tliat not even did he deserve 

To be born, who thinks himself born for himself alone. 

Similar anticipations might be found in the oldest 
writings. Thus, Positivism, when condensing all human 
morality into living for others^ is, in reality, only system- 
atising the universal instinct, after having raised the 
scientific spirit to the social point of view, unattainable 
by the synthesis of theology or metaphysics. 

The whole of the Positive education, intellectual as 
well as affective, will familiarise us thoroughly with our 
complete dependence on Humanity, so as to make ua 
duly feel that we are all necessarily meant for her unin^ 
termitting service. In the preparatory period of life, 
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when incapable of useful action, every one owns his 
powerlessness as regards his chief wants, the habitual 
supply of which he sees to come from others. At first 
he believes himself indebted for it to his family only, 
which feeds, cares for, instructs him, etc. But before 
long he discerns a higher providence, of which his mother 
is for him merely the special minister and the best 
representative. The institution of langviage alone would 
be enough to reveal it to him. For its construction is 
beyond any individual power, and is solely the result 
of the accumulated efforts of all the generations of men, 
notwithstanding the diversity of idioms. Moreover, the 
least gifted man feels himself continually indebted to 
Humanity for quantities of other accumulations, material, 
intellectual, social, and even moral. 

When this feeling is sufficiently clear and vivid during 
the preparation, it is able later to resist the sophisms of 
the passions to which real life, theoretic or practical, gives 
occasion. The exertions we habitually make then tend 
to make us ignore the true providence, whilst overrating 
our own value. But reflection can always dispel this un- 
grateful illusion, in those who have been properly brought 
up. For it is enough if they observe that their success 
in any work whatever depends mainly on the immense 
co-operation which their blind pride forgets. The most 
skilful man with the best directed activity can never pay 
back but a very slight portion of that which he receives. 
He continues, as in his childhood, to be fed, protected, 
developed, etc., by Humanity. Only, her agents are 
chang^, so as no longer to stand out distinct to his view. 
Instead of receiving all from her through his parents, 
she then conveys her benefits through a number of in- 
direct agents, most of whom he will never know. To 
live for others is seen to be, then, for all of us, the 
during duty which follows with rigorous logic from this 
indisputable fact, the living by others. Such is,' without 
any exaltation of sympathy, the necessary conclusion from 
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an accurate appreciation of reality, when philosophically 
grasped as a whole* 

2%e Woman , — I am happy, my father, to find thus 
systematically sanctioned a disposition for which at times 
I reproached myself as due to an exaggeration of my feel- 
ings. Before I became Positivist, I used often to say : 
“ What pleasures can he greaier than those of devotedness to 
others f Now I shall be able to defend this holy prin- 
ciple against the sneers of egoists, and perhaps raise in 
them emotions which will prevent their doubting it. 

The Priest . — You have, my daughter, unaided antici- 
pated the chief characteristic of Positivism. It consists 
in finally condensing, in one and the same formula, the 
law of duty and the law of happiness, hitherto as.serted 
by all systems to be irreconcilable, although the instinct 
of men always aimed at reconciling them. Their neces- 
sary harmony is a direct consequence of the existence in 
our nature of the feelings of benevolence, as demonstrated 
by science, in the last century, on a survey of the whole 
animal world, where the respective, participation of the 
heart and the intellect is more easily traced. 

Besides that our moral harmony rests exclusively on 
altruism, altruism alone can procure us also life in the 
deepest and truest sense. Those degraded beings, who in 
the present day aspire only to livCy would be tempted to 
give up their brutal egoism had they but once really 
tasted what you so well call the pleasures of devotedness. 
They would then understand that to live for others 
affords the only means of freely developing the whole 
existence of man ; by extending it simultaneously to the 
present in the largest sense, to the remotest past, an<l 
even to the most distant future. None but the sympa- 
thetic instincts can have unimpeded scope, for in them 
each individual finds himself aided by all others, who, on 
the contrary, repress his self-regarding tendencies. 

This is how happiness will necessarily coincide with duty, 
!{^o doubt, the fine definition of virtue, by a moralist 
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of the eighteenth century (Duclos), as an effort over oneself 
in favour of others^ will always remain applicable. Our 
imperfect nature will indeed always need a real effort to 
subordinate to our sociality the personality which is con- 
stantly stimulated by the conditions of our existence. 
But the triumph once gained, it tends of itself, not to 
mention the power of habit, to gain strength and to grow 
by viitue of the incomparable charm inherent in sym- 
pathy whether of feeling or in act. 

It is then felt that true happiness is above all the 
result of a worthy submission, the only sure basis of a 
large and noble activity. Far from gineving over the 
sum of the fatalities to which we are subjected, we exert 
ourselves to strengthen the order they form by imposing 
on ourselves rules of our own creation, which may more 
successfully contend with our egoism, the main source of 
human mivsfortune. Where such rules are freely insti- 
tuted, we soon find, according to the admirable precept of 
Jlescartes, that they deserve as much respect as the laws 
not within our choice, which liave less moral efficacy. 

The Woman. — Such a view of human nature makes me 
at length lee, my father, that it is possible to give an 
essentially altruistic character even to the rules whicli 
concern our personal existence, rules hitherto always 
grounded on selfish prudence. The wisdom of antiquity 
summed up morals in this precept : Do to others as you, 
would he done unto. However precious at the time this 
general rule, all it did was to regulate a purely personal 
calculation. This character recurs if you sift it in the 
great Catholic formula : Love your neighbour as yourseff 
Not only is egoism thus sanctioned and not compressed, 
but it is excited directly by the motive on which the 
rule is based, the love* of God, without any human 
sympathy, not to say that such love was generally but 
another expression for fear. Still, when we compare 
the two precepts, we see in them a great advance. For 
the first only bore upon acts, whei'eas the second presses 
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on to the feelings which direct them* Still, this moral 
improvement remains very incomplete, so long as love in 
the theological sense retains its stain of selfishness. 

Positivism alone becomes at once both noble and true, 
when it calls on us to live for others. This definitive 
formula of human morality sanctions explicitly only the 
instincts of benevolence, the common source of happiness 
and of duty. But implicitly it sanctions the personal 
instincts, as necessary conditions of our existence, pro- 
vided they are subordinated to the former. With this 
sole limitation, their continuous satisfaction is even en- 
joined on us, so as to fit ourselves for the real seiwice 
of Humanity, whose we are entirely. 

Thus I understand the strong reprobation with which 
1 always saw you visit suicide, pi*eviously, as it seemed 
to me, condemned only by Catholicism. For our life is 
less even than our fortune or any of our talents at our 
arbitrary disposal; since it is more valuable to Humanity, 
from whom we hold it. But, on the same principle, the 
Positive religion also condemns, though often due to 
respectable motives, that kind of chronic suicide, at least 
social suicide, which the Catholic system too often en- 
couraged. 1 remember that the daily abuse of bodily 
discipline had so completely reduced the hermits of the 
Thebaid, that their abbots were at length obliged to autho- 
rise them to pray sitting, or even lying down, because 
they were unable to remain long enough on their knees. 

The Fnest . — Besides that we ennoble the just satis- 
faction of the personal instincts by ever subordinating 
it to its social purpose, observe, my daughter, that this 
necessary subordination becomes the only possible basis 
of really unassailable prescriptions on the subject. With- 
out this unique* principle, the simplest rules relating to 
our individual existence necessarily retain a character of 
instability, unless connected arbitrarily with supernatural 
ordinances, valid only for certain times and within limits, 
with a validity which is now exhausted. 
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If our sobriety rests solely on personal prudence, it is 
often exposed to the sophisms of greediness, which are 
even not to be refuted in the case of yiany individuals, 
who can commit excesses for a long time with real 
impunity physically. But the social point of view at 
once dispels all uncertainty, prascribing for each an 
amount of food almost always less than that which he 
might take without physical risk. For beyond the very 
moderate limits set by our service as regards the Family, 
the Country, and Humanity, we are thus consuming pro^ 
visions which in moral fairness belonged to others. At 
the same time the reaction of this bodily regimen on 
the brain tends necessarily to degrade our feeble intelli- 
gence in science, art, or industry. Images become habi- 
tually more indistinct, induction and deduction harder 
and slower : all is weakened, even to the faculties of 
expression. 

But it is the moral influence of the slightest daily 
intemperance that is its chief danger, as more difficult to 
avoid and move corrupting. For, in thus indulging the 
most personal of our acta beyond what is required really 
for our supj)ort, we are cultivating, as far as possible, 
egpism at the expense of altruism ; since we even over- 
come our involuntary sympathy for those who are at the 
time in want of food. Moreover, the close connection in 
the brain of the several egoistic instincts soon propagates 
to all the others the stpong, even if passing, excitement 
of any one of them. The admirable painter of human 
nature to whom we owe the unrivalled poem of the 
Imitation, felt profoundly this normal connection, when, 
he tells us (book i., chap, xix., § 4) ; Frena gulam, 
omnem camts incUnationem melivs frenahis, — Bridle ihy, 
appetite, and thou shalt the easier bridle all fleshly dentes, 
if you read daily this inexhaustible treasure of true 
wisdom, substituting therein Humanity for God, you will 
soon feel that this final change gives great strength to 
such a precept, as to most others. ' 
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The wholesome restraint of the instinct of nutrition is 
still very far short of the systematic extension which it 
will graidually receive from the Positive religion. For 
the sophisms of our sensuality continue to treat as 
essential wants many material stimulations which are 
rather hurtful than beneficial. Such is especially the 
use of wine, the Musulman prohibition of which was 
general and sincere during the centuries in which Islam 
best displayed the kind of bodily activity for which in 
particular we think wine indispensable. When we 
scrutinise as they deserve the admirable designs of the 
great Mohammed, we soon come to see that by this pro- 
hibition he wished radically to improve the whole nature 
of man, first in the 'individual, then in the race, by the 
law of hereditary transmission. This noble attempt has 
not really failed any more than all the other efforts 
of the monotheism of the Middle Ages, Eastern no 
less than Western, to further our highest improvement. 
Only, as they, it requires to be systematised by Positivism, 
which will know how to strengthen and develop it, 
without detriment to the progress of industry. Even 
at the present day, this salutary abstinence, already so 
common with your sex, at least in the South, may gradu- 
ally extend to all the advanced organs of human progress. 
As Positivism shall prevail, women and priests will freely, 
throughout the West, allowing for exceptional cases, re- 
nounce the habitual use of this stimulant, the more fatal 
inasmuch as it often leads to many other excesses. 

The Woman , — I understand, my father, why you have 
laid so much stress on the Positive discipline of the nutri- 
tive instinct. For, besides its predominance directly and 
its indirect reac^tion, it stands here as the siifficient type 
of all the other restraints we must regularly place on the 
personal appetites. These rules as a whole give syste- 
nmtio expression, in both sexes, to true jmrity, the first 
basis of an unsh^eable morality. In fact, this precious 
term must not be confined to the two adjacent organs on 
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which depends the conservation of the species and of the 
individual We must make it include also the whole of 
the seven personal instincts, which we always have to 
purify to a considerable extent, on the ground of their 
normal subordination to the unintermitting service of 
Humanity. 

The Priest . — This great principle, my daughter, will 
always be able to surmount all honest doubts on the point, 
and even to solve the most captious sophisms. The heart 
of the true Positivist should, in the within, always re- 
ject arbitrary wills, as his intellect rejects them in the 
without. Our humble Goddess is, in truth, exempt from 
the various caprices attendantonheromnipotent precursor. 
All her acts follow intelligible laws, more and more re- 
vealed to us by the Positive study of her nature and her 
destin3^ By subordinating ourselves to them as much 
as possible, we shall without ceasing advance in an inex- 
haustible progress towards peace, happiness, and dignity. 

The Woman . — ^These indications when combined seem 
to me, my father, to delineate clearly the regimen of 
individual life in Positivism. With the cerebral table in 
our hand, we might, in reference to each of the egoistic 
instincts, carry out a study equivalent to that which we 
have just made of the most important, so as to determine 
their suitable repression. As for the means of developing 
tlie several sympathetic instincts, our worship has already 
pointed out those which are not a consequence of their 
direct action. All these detailed explanations would 
exceed the limits of our present exposition, and would 
even divert it from its main object. When the Positive 
faith shall be accepted, it will be time to compose a new 
Catechism, more closely resembling those of the Catholics, 
to give in detail these different practical rules, the general 
bases of which will then be familiar to the true be- 
lievers. But this first Catechism is, on the contrary, 
especially meant to lay down these essential bases, only 
considering their applications so far as they are indispetis- 
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Able to the establiehment of the principles. I beg you 
then, without dwelling any longer on personal morality, to 
pass on to the second part of the private life, aijd describe 
the Positive regeneration of family life. 

The Priest , — It depends essentially, my daughter, on 
the constituting on an altruistic basis human marriage, 
which has hitherto been made to rest on a purely egoistic 
principle, as the legitimate satisfaction of the sexxial 
instinct, tending to the reproduction of the species. This 
coarse view was naturally adopted on system, so long as the 
prevalent theory ignored the benevolent instincts. But the 
instinct of mankind never ceased to protest against it, and 
at all times evoked efforts of an empirical character, each 
stronger than the last, to which were due the successive 
improvements of the marriage institution. Positivism 
alone comes forward at length to institute, on this funda- 
mental point, a noble harmony of theory and practice, in 
reliance on the chief discovery of modern science, as to 
the innate existence of the altruistic instincts. 

This great conception, the full bearing of which is yet 
so imperfectly understood, leads at once to the regenera- 
tion of human marriage, by conceiving of it henceforward 
as having for its special object the mutual perfecting 
of the two sexes, putting aside every sensual idea. It 
shows by direct proof the twofold affective superiority of 
woman, from the less intensity of the personal instincts, 
especially the lower ones, and the greater energy of the 
sympathetic. Hence follows the Positive theory of mar- 
riage, in which your sex raises mine, by disciplining the 
animal desire without which the moral inferiority of 
man would hardly ever allow hiiri sufficient tenderness. 
But this funda^iental relation is fortunately aided by all 
the other differences in the cerebral organisation of the 
two sexes. The superiority of man is indisputable in all 
that regards the character properly so-called, the chief 
source of command. As for the intellect, on the one 
side, it is stronger and of wider grasp; on the other, 
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more accurate and penetrating. Everything then com* 
bines to show the mutual efficacy of this close union^ 
which constitutes the most perfect friendship, embeh 
lished by an incomparable mutual possession. In all 
other human ties, possible if not actual rivalry always 
checks the fulness of confidence which can only exist 
I jet ween those of different sex. 

In this view the sexual appetite has no other purpose 
than to originate or to sustain, more particularly in the 
man, the impulses calculated to develop tenderness. 
But for that object it must be gratified very moderately. 
Otherwise its profoundly egoistic nature tends, on the 
contrary, to stimulate self almost as much as excess in 
food, and often with even more serious results, as the 
woman is odiously sacrificed to the brute passions of the 
man. When my sex becomes sufficiently pure, as yours 
is generally, for tenderness to have a due hold without 
this coarse stimulant, the true influence of marriage is 
much better brought out. 

So it will be in the normal case of the chaste union 
sanctioned by our worship to meet the wants of those 
who are disqualified for contributing to the propagation 
of the species. Many diseases are transmitted, and even 
aggravated, by inheritance ; so that thousands of chib 
dren are born in a wretched condition to die early, their 
life never having been anything but a burden. In 
modern civilisation, where all births equally are pro- 
tected, these sad results are far more frequent than with 
the ancients who destroyed as a general rule their off* 
spring when 'weak. A thorough sifting of this impor- 
tant question would perhaps show that a fourth of the 
population in the West would be wise to abstain from 
having children, to concentrate the function where the 
parents are properly qualified. When there shall be 
paid the same attention to the propagation of our species 
as to that of the more important domestic animals, there 
will be a recognition of the necessity of thus regulating 
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it. But that can only come from the voluntary adoption 
of chaste marriages, in accordance with the Positive 
theory of the marriage union, in which the sexual rela- 
tion is hot directly necessary. Por to forbid marriage 
by law in the ease of hereditary disease, as physicians 
have often urged, would be a remedy as odious as it 
would be illusory. The influence of Positive religion on 
private and public life can alone give birth, on this point, 
to resolutions which if not absolutely voluntary fail in 
efficacy as much as in dignity. In these exceptional 
unions, the true nature of marriage will be more appre- 
ciable, when the two souls are rightly organised. An 
extension of the practice of adoption will even allow free 
scope in such marriages to the other family atfections, 
besides relieving the pairs on whom it devolves to have 
children. 

The Woman . — This theory, my father, is adequate to 
express the true idea of marriage, independently of its 
bodily results, which are at times not attained. The 
moral amelioration of man is then the principal function 
of woman, in this unrivalled union instituted for the 
mutual perfecting of both sexes. As for the functions of 
the mother, you have already defined them, as consisting 
especially in directing the whole human education, so that 
the heart may therein always prevail over the intellect. 
So, by virtue of the succession which is normal for these 
two offices of woman, your sex is ever under the affective 
providence of mine. Such a mission at once indicates 
that the marriage tie must be exclusive and even indis- 
soluble, so that the family relations may attain the com- 
pleteness and stability required for their moral efficacy. 
These two conditions are so consonant with human nature 
that illicit unions instinctively tend towards them. Still 
1 believe that divorce ought not to be absolutely pro- 
hibited 

The Prieet . — You are aware, my daughter, that St. 
Augustine, overcoming, by his own reason, the necessarily 
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absolute character of his theological doctrine, opens his 
chief work by remarking that murder may be often ex- 
cusable, and sometimes praiseworthy. The same may 
be said of falsehood, and of almost everything else that 
generally deserves reprobation. But whilst extending 
the exception to divorce, we must not impair the funda- 
mental indissolubility of marriage. There is in truth but 
one case in which the marriage union should be dissolved 
by law, the condemnation of one or other of the parties 
to any degrading punishment which carries with it social 
death. In all other disturbances, the long continuance of 
unworthiness can merely determine the moral disruption 
of the union, lesulting in separation, but without allow- 
ing a second marriage. Positive religion imposes on the 
innocent in such cases a chastity compatible, be it re- 
membered, with the deepest tenderness. If the condition 
seems to him hard, he should accept it first in the interest 
of the general order, then as a just consequence of his 
original mistake. 

The Woman . — I know already, my father, the holy law 
of eternal widowhood, by which Positivism at length 
completes the great institution of marriage. My sex will 
never raise an objection on this point, and you have 
taught me how to refute the various sophisms, even the 
scientific, which might yet come from yours. Unless' 
so completed, monogamy becomes illusory, since the new 
marriage always creates a subjective polygamy, unless the 
first wife is forgotten, which can be but small comfort to 
the second. The mere thought of such a change is enough 
greatly to impair the existing union, as the event of death 
is always possible. It is only by the assurance of an 
unchangeable permanence that the ties of intimacy can 
acquire the consistence and completeness which are indis- 
pensable for their moral effect. The most contemptible 
of the ephemeral sects sprung from modern anarchy seems 
to me that which wished to make inconstancy a condition 
of happiness, as the want of nxity in occupations a means 
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of improvement, I read, in the Positive Politics, a remark 
on this point which struck me greatly : “ Between two 
beings so complex and so different as man and woman, 
the whole of life is not too long to know each other fully 
and to love each other worthily." Far from taxing with 
illusion the high estimate which a true husband and wife 
often form of one another, I have almost always attributed 
it to the deeper insight only to be gained by^complete 
intimacy, which, moreover, developes qualities whicli 
esLVipe the indifferent. It is even to be considered as very 
honourable to our species, this strong mutual esteem which 
its members inspire when they study each other carefully. 
For hatred and indifference alone would deserve the re- 
proach of blindness which a superficial judgment brings 
against love. We must consider then as in full confor- 
mity with human nature the institution which prolongs 
beyond the tomb the identification of a noble married 
pair. No intimacy can stand a comparison with theirs ; 
since, between the mother and son, the disparity of age, 
and oven a just veneration, are always a bar to entire 
harmony. 

The Priest. — Besides, my daughter, widowhood can 
alone give woinan^s influence its main oflicacy. For, 
during the objective life, the sexual relation impairs to 
a great degree the sympathetic influence of the wife, by 
mixing with it something coarsely personal. This is 
why the mother is then our chief guardian angel. Angels 
have no sex, as they are eternal. 

But when the subjective existence has purified the 
higher intimacy which distinguishes the wife, she defi- 
nitively becomes our highest moral providence. One 
single year of 4i true marriage is enough to procure for 
the longest life a source of happiness and amelioration 
which time never ceases to nourish, purifying it constantly 
in proportion as, imperfections being forgotten, the excel- 
lences come into fuller light. Thus, without the subjective 
union which is a consequence of widowhood, the moral 
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influence of the woman on the man would be extinguished 
at the very moment when its main results should become 
visible, perfected as it is and purified by death. When 
this complement of marriage shall be adequately appre- 
ciated, it will furnish one of the best practical distinctions 
of the Positive religion, from the evident incompatibility 
of such an institution with the principle of theology. 

TEe Woman . — To complete my understanding of the 
constitution of the family, my father, I need but know- 
ledge of its material conditions. 

Priest . — They follow, my daughter, from its social 
and moral destination. The two fundamental functions 
of woman, as mother and as wife, are, for the family, the 
equivalent of the spiritual power in the State. They 
require then the same exemption from active life and the 
like renunciation of all command. To stand aloof from 
both is still more indispensable for the woman than for 
the priest, in order to preserve that superiority in affec- 
tion in which her real merit consists, and which is less 
qualified than superiority of intellect to resist the in- 
fluonces of action. Every woman, therefore, must be 
carefully secured from work away from home, so as to 
be able to worthily accomplish her holy mission. Re- 
maining willingly witliin the sanctuary of home, she 
there freely devotes herself to the moral improvement of 
her husband and children, from whom she there receives 
gracefully their just homage. 

This constitution of the family rests from the material 
point of view on this fundamental rule, systematically 
formulated by Positivism alone, but of which the general 
instinct always had a presentiment — Man must mpp<jrt 
woman. The obligation is equivalent to that of the active 
class towards the contemplative class, allowing for the 
essential difference in the mode of discharging it. The 
maintenance of the priesthood remains purely a social 
duty, and can only become an obligation for individuals 
in very exceptional cases. Precisely the reverse is the 
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case with woman, from the difference in the moral in- 
fluences, on the one hand domestic, on the other general. 
At first maintained by her father or brothers, each woman 
is subsequently supported by , her husband or sons. In 
default of these special supports, the obligation of the 
active sex towards the affective becomes general, and the 
government must provide for its discharge, on the repre-, 
aentation of the priesthood. Such is the first material 
basis of the true constitution of the family. 

But the fulfilment of this condition necessitates at once 
another institution, the renunciation by women of all in- 
heritance. This voluntary renunciation rests on grounds 
as valid as in the case of the priesthood, be it to prevent 
a corrupting influence, or in order to concentrate human 
capital in the hands which are to direct its employment. 
Wealth is even more dangerous to your sex than to the 
priesthood, as more detrimental to moral superiority than 
to intellectual. Lastly, the renunciation of inheritance 
by women provides the only means of abolishing the 
custom of dowries, so injurious to so many families, and 
directly contrary to the true objects of marriage. Then 
the marriage union will issue from a worthy choice, freely 
made without restriction of class, from the uniformity 
between the classes due to the common education, de- 
spite the necessary inequalities of power and wealth. 
But, to give all these conjoined reasons their full validity, 
women^s disinheritance must remain absolutely voluntary, 
and never be the result of a legal enactment. 

2'he Woman . — The Positive religion will have little 
difliculty, my father, in getting women to adopt this 
resolution, when their material existence shall be duly 
guaranteed on the security of private duties enforced by 
the general convictions, il^gret has often been expressed 
for tlie caprices produced by idleness and wealth in women 
who wish to command by wealth instead of loving. But 
the moral degradation has seemed to me still gieater when 
woman grows rich by her own labour. The hardness of 
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continuous money-making robs her then even of that 
instinctive kindness which the other type keeps in the 
midst of its dissipation. There can exist no worse 
industrial chiefs than women. 

The Priest. — In order to complete this general glimpse 
of the family constitution peculiar to Positivism, it re- 
mains for me, my daughter, to point out an institution 
which is indispensable for the full efficacy of such a reno- 
vation. It consists in giving perfect freedom of devising, 
adding to it freedom of adopting ; but under the moral 
responsibility of the head of the family, always submitted 
to the due examination of the priesthood and the public. 
The next conversation will show you the social value of 
these two institutions, as remedies, so far as possible, for 
the main inconveniences attending the hereditary trans- 
mission of property. But for the present you should only 
look at their power to purify and strengthen all the ele- 
mentary ties, by clearing them from the mean desires 
which at present sully them. It is the only means to 
make the affection of sons for their fathers, if not as 
tender, yet as noble as that of wives for their husbands. 
Fraternal affection will be thus more secure than under 
the revolutionary system of equal division, or even 
under the feudal subordination to the elder. Amongst 
the rich, no one will expect anything from his family 
beyond the assistance required for his education and his 
establishment as a social functionary. Then all without 
check will give themselves up to the full cultivation of 
the best affections. If fathers have not worthy sons, 
they will remedy it by wise adoptions. 

Such are the families amongst which a priesthood, the 
object of the free veneration of all, will unceasingly exert 
itself to anticipate or to repair the contests occasioned by 
bad passions. It will in such a milieu make women feel 
the merit of submission, by drawing out to its consequences 
this admirable maxim of Aristotle : The greatest strength 
0/ woman lies in overcoming the difficulty of obeying* Their 
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education will have prepared them to understand that 
all power, far from really raising, necessarily degrades 
them, by vitiating their highest claim, as expecting from 
strength the ascendency which is due only to love. At 
the same time, the priesthood will protect them against 
the tyranny of their husbands and the ingratitude of their 
sons, judiciously reminding both of the precepts of Posi- 
•tive religion as to the moral superiority and social oflSce 
of the affective sex. It is mainly by the powerful reac- 
tion on it of public life that private life was gradually 
raised in the past. The fostering this preponderating 
influence is by the final regime vested in the priesthood 
of Humanity, which alone can enter on a right footing the 
circle of the family, in order to ennoble and to strengthen 
all the domestic affections by connecting them constantly 
with their social destination. 


CONVERSATION XL 

PUBLIC LIFE. 

T'he Woman , — On approaching the higher portion of 
Positive morals, I must, my father, ask for three pre- 
liminary explanations. 

The first refers to the metaphysical objection often 
made to Positivism that it admits no kind of rights. If 
it is so, I am more inclined to congratulate you on it 
than to complain. For the interposition of right has 
almost invariably seemed meant to supersede reason or 
affection. It is fortunately not allowed women, and they 
are all the better for it. You know my favourite maxim : 
Our species*more than the others needs duties to engender 
feelings. 

The Pnest . — It is true, my daughter, that Positivism 
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recognises no other right for any one but the right always 
to do his duty. To speak more accurately, our religion 
imposes on all the obligation to help each one to discharge 
his proper function. The idea of right has to disappear 
from the political, as the idea of cause from the philo- 
sophical domain. For both notions refer to wills above 
discussion. Thus, all rights whatever imply of necessity 
a supernatural source, for no other can place them abov^ 
human discussion. Whilst concentrated in the governors, 
they could have a real social efficacy, as the normal 
guarantees of an indispensable obedience, so long as the 
preparatory regime lasted, based on theology and war. 
But since the decay of monotheism spread them among 
the governed, in the name, more or less distinctly, of the 
same divine principle, they have become as anarchical on 
the one side as retrograde on the other. As such they 
lead to nothing, on either side, but to prolong the disorder 
attendant on the revolution ; so that they should entirely 
disappear, by the common consent of the honest and the 
sensible men of whatever party. 

Positivism never admits anything but duties, of all 
to all. For its persistently social point of view cannot 
tolerate the notion of right, constantly based on in- 
dividualism. We are born loaded with obligations of 
every kind, to our predecessors, to our successors, and to 
our contemporaries. Later they only grow or accumulate 
before we can return any service. On what human 
foundation then could rest the idea of right, which in 
reason should imply some previous efficiency ? Whatever 
may be our efforts, the longest life well employed will 
never enable us to pay back but an imperceptible part of 
what we have received. And yet it would only be after 
a complete return that we should be justly authorised to 
require reciprocity for the new services. All human 
rights then are as absurd as they are immoral A^ divine 
right no longer exists, the notion must pass completely 
away, as relating solely to the preliminary state, and 
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directly incompatible with the final state, which admits 
only duties, as a consequence of functions. 

T?i£ Woman. — Now, my father, I would know if, over 
and above the general relation between public and private 
life, the latter does not call into existence dispositions 
calculated to fit us individually for the former. 

The Priest . — Those which arise from our individual 
existence have their chief sphere, my daughter, in tlie 
private worship which answers to that existence. It is 
not merely adapted to solidify and develop all private 
virtues. It finds its most important application in public 
life, where our three guardian angels should at once turn 
us from evil and urge us to good, through short special 
invocations to meet the various conjunctures of import- 
ance. The power of sucli assistance was rightly felt in 
the noble beginning of the worship of woman which was 
essayed by the admirable chivalry of the Middle Ages. 
So well had these eminent natures harmonised private 
and public life that the beloved image often arose to 
animate and embellish their warlike existence, giving rise 
to the tenderest emotions in the very midst of desolation 
or terror. If then the softer affections could be familiarly 
combined with destructive activity, a similar combination 
should more easily issue from labours directly bearing on 
the happiness of man, and free from any painful con- 
sequence to any one. The holy canticle which ends the 
most beautiful of poems is still more suited to the new 
than to the old worship : — 

Donna, sc’ tanto grande, e tan to vnli 
Che qual vuol grazia e a te non ricorre 
Sua disianza vuol volar senz’ ali. 

La tua benignity non pur soccorre 
A chi dimanda, ma moltc liatc 
Liberamente al dimandar precorre. 

In te misericordia. in te piotate, 

In te magniijcenza, in te s’aduna 
Quantunque in creatura ^*>di bontate. 

— Dante, Farad, xxxili. 13-21. 
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So mighty art thou, lady, and so great, 

U’hat be who grace desireth, and comes not ’ 

To thee for aidance, fain would have desire 
Fly without wings. Not only him who asks 
Thy bounty succours, but doth freely oft 
Forerun the asking. Whatsoe’er may be 
Of excellence in creature, pity mild, 

Relenting mercy, large munificence, 

Are all combined in thee. — Gary’s Translation. 

More than any other class should the priesthood of 
Humanity avail itself of such aid. Its social struggles 
cannot but largely develop in it courage, perseverance, and 
even prudence. But they will often tend to impair its 
moral purity by the seductions of ambition, the more for- 
midable as they will seem to spring from a holy zeal. Our 
priests will then frequently feel the need of tempering 
afresh their true dignity in a noble intercourse, at first 
subjective, then oven objective, with the loving sex. 

As for the dispositions emanating from family life, it 
will always offer in special degree the best apprentice- 
ship in this fundamental rule which each should freely 
bind on himself, as the personal basis of public life : 
Live openly. To hide their morjil misconduct, our meta- 
physiemns secured the adoption of the sl)ameful legis- 
lation which still forbids us to scrutinise the private 
life of public men. But Positivism, giving due systematic 
expression to the common instinct, will always court a 
careful examin.ation of the personal and domestic as the 
best guarantee of the public life. As no one should wish 
for the esteem of any but those who inspire him with 
esteem, each does not owe to all without distinction a 
constant account of all his actions. But, however limited 
may become, in certain cases, the number of onr judges, 
it is enough that we always have judges for the law of 
living openly not to lose its moral efficacy, impelling us 
constantly to do nothing but what we can avouch. Such 
a disposition involves at once undeviating respect for 
truth and the scrupulous performance of every promise. 
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In these two general duties, nobly introduced in the 
Middle Ages, is condensed all public morality. They show 
you the thorough soundness of that admirable judgment 
in which Dante, unconsciously representing the spirit of 
chivalry, assigns to traitors the worst hell. In the very 
midst of modern anarchy, the best poet of chivalry was 
heard to proclaim nobly the grand maxim of our heroic 
ancestors : — 

La fede unqua non deve esser corrotta, 

O data a un solo, o data insicinc a mille ; 

Senza giurare, o segno altro pih espresso, 

Basti una volta che s’abbia promcsso. 

— AkioSTO, Orlando Futioso, xxi. 2, 

Faith never must be broken, 

Be it given to one, or to a thousand at once ; 

Without oath, or other more distinct sign, 

Enough that once the promise have been given. 

These strengthening presentiments of sociocratic manners 
are definitively systematised by the Positive religion, 
which represents falsehood and treason as directly in- 
compatible with all human co-opemtion. 

Tlie Woman , — I have, my father, lastly to ask you if 
public life does not admit of a general division analogous 
to that of private life, founded on the inequality in 
extent of the two concerned. Neither the heart nor 
even the intellect can properly rise from the Family to 
Humanity without the intermedium of the Country. If 
so, public life seems to me necessarily to present two 
very distinct degrees, when we take first the relations of 
citizens, then the relations of men. 

The Priest . — As a fact, my daughter, this distinction 
determines the general plan of the present conversation. 
But before applying it, we must give it the requisite 
accuracy and consistence, by limiting the sacred idea of 
Country, which has in modem times become too vague 
and consequently almost barren, as a result of the exor-- 
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bitant extension of the Western States. Following out 
the indication roughly stated in the study of the doctrine, 
you should here look on the republics of the future as 
much smaller than is foreshadowed by the revolutionary 
prejudices of the day. The gradual break-up of the 
colonial system since the independence of America is, at 
bottom, only the beginning of a final disruption of all 
tlie overgrown kingdoms which arose on the dissolution 
of the Catholic union. 

In the final .arrangement the normal extent of the 
Western States will not be larger than that which we now 
see in Tuscany, Belgium, and Holland, and shall soon 
see in Sicily, Sardinia, etc. A population of one to three 
millions, at the average rate of one hundred and fifty per 
square mile, is really the extent suited to States enjoying 
true freedom. For we can so designate States only those 
of which all the parts coalesce, without any violence, 
from the instinctive sense of a practical community of 
interest. The continuance of peace in the West, by dis- 
pelling all serious fear of foreign invasion and even of a 
reactionary coalition, will soon awaken a general feeling 
that it is desirable by peaceful means to break up facti- 
tious aggregates which for the future have no real justifi- 
cation. Before the end of the nineteenth century, the 
French Republic will of its own free will be divided into 
seventeen independent republics, each comprising five of 
the existing departments. The approaching separation 
t)f Ireland will naturally lead on to the rupture of the arti- 
ficial bonds which now unite Scotland, and even Wales, 
with England proper. A similar process of decomposi- 
tion taking place in all the States which are overgrown, 
Portugal and Ireland, granting they remain entire, will 
be, at the beginning of next century, the largest republics 
of the West. It is to countries with these limits that we 
are to apply here the normal examination of public life, 
'fhen the national feeling becomes a true- intermedium 
between the family affection and the love of the race. 
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The Woman. — With this valuable simplification of 
Positivist policy, I hope not to find, my father, any serious 
dififtculty in your direct explanation of our public life. 

The Priest. — It consists wholly and entirely, my 
daughter, in the due realisation of these two maxims : 
Devotion of the strong to the weak ; veneration of the weak 
for the strong. No society can last if the inferiors do not 
respect their superiors. The strongest confirmation of 
this law is the existing degmdation, wherein, in default 
of love,, each obeys force only ; though our revolutionary 
pride laments the so-called servility of our ancestors, who 
were able to love their chiefs. The second then of these 
two conditions of society is common to all times. But 
the first really dates its introduction from the Middle 
Ages ; since all antiquity thought otherwise, with hero 
and there a happy exception, as its favourite aphorism 
witnesses : Paucis nascitur humanum genus. Mankind is 
horn for the few. Thus the social harmony rests on the 
combined activity of the two best altruistic instincts, re- 
spectively adapted to the inferiors and superiors in their 
relations with one another. Still, this concurrence can 
only come into existence and be permanent in minds 
prepared for it by a sufficient habitual exercise of the 
most energetic, though the least eminent, of the three 
sympathetic instincts, as a consequence of the legitimate 
development of the domestic affections. 

Such a solution ’depends entirely on the fundamental 
separation of the two powers, the spiritual and the tem- 
poral. To secure the devotion of the strong to the weak 
there must arise amongst the strong a class which c-an 
attain social ascendency solely by devoting itself to the 
weak, as a return for their veneration freely given. It 
is thus that the priesthood becomes the soul of the true 
socioeracy. is of course implied, however, that it 
always limit itself to counsel, without ever being able to 
command. 

This is why I laid such stress on its complete renuncia- 
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tion of power, and even of wealth. The better to secure 
it, the priests must also abstain from deriving any material 
profit from any works, books, or lectures; so as always 
to subsist solely on their annual stipends. The central 
budget of the priesthood will, with certain exceptions, 
provide for the printing of all their writings, requiring 
only the signature of the authors, and leaving them their 
distribution, as naturally the best judges, and so con- 
stantly responsible. The priest who should sell his books 
or his lectures would then be severely punished, even to 
the loss of his position on the third offence. 

Still more completely to purify the priesthood, it must 
also be prevented from crushing any teaching contrary to 
its own. This is why the Positivist regime will always 
require full liberty of exposition, and even of discussion, 
as is but fitting where the doctrines are throughout 
demonstrable. The only normal restrictions of this 
fundamental liberty must come from public opinion, 
which, by virtue of a sound common education, will of 
itself reject doctrines contrary to its convictions. We 
may even now understand this by the unconscious 
discipline which upholds the Positive faith, without 
any material constiaint, as regards the leading doctrines 
of modern science. l*rovided there never be any legal 
prohibition of opposition, no one can complain reason- 
ably of the aversion he excites in the public. Such a body 
of conditions will always compel the priesthood to per- 
suade or convince in order to exert a real influence on 
high and low equally. 

The Woman . — Its interference in civic life being 
directed mainly to regulate aright the habitual relations 
of the patriciate and proletariate, I ask you, my father, 
to delineate in particular its oflBce on this essential point. 

The Priest . — For that, my daughter, I must first give 
in more detail the normal constitution of modern industry. 
It rests on two general conditions, already perceptible at 
the close of the Middle Ages, and in constant growth 
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ever since ; the distinction between capitalists and work- 
men ; and the internal hierarchy of the patriciate, whence 
we get that of the proletariate. The subordination of the 
country districts to the towns completes this organisation. 

On the abolition of serfage, industry became sufficiently 
strong to dispense with working to order ; it anticipated 
the public demand. In consequence of this change, the 
masters proper (entrepreneurs) soon sei)arated from the 
simple workmen. Their separate iqjgrowth gradually 
worked out, from the nature of their 0(;cupations, the 
normal hierarchy already indicated in our worship. It 
rises from the agriculturist to the manufacturer, from him 
to the merchant, the last step being the banker, basing 
each class on the one that precedes it. Operations more 
indirect, entrusted to agents more carefully selected and 
fewer, require, it is found, more general and more abstract 
conceptions, as also a greater responsibility. This spon- 
taneous classification, systematised by Positivism in 
accordance with our hierarchical principle, makes the 
normal co-ordination of industry the natural continua- 
tion of the co-ordination applicable first to science, then 
to art. 

For this industrial hierarchy to have social efficacy it 
is presupposed that the patriciate is so far concentrated 
that each patrician administers all that he can really 
superintend, so to lessen as much as possible the expenses 
of management and the better to ensure responsibility. 
Here the true interest of the inferiors entirely coincides 
with the natural tendency of the superiors. For gieat 
duties demand great powers. Our existing disorders are 
most aggravated by the jealous ambition of the smaller 
capitalists and their blind contempt of the people. 
When the conduct of this class shall be in sufficient 
degree regenerated, under the joint stimulus of circum- 
stances and convictions, its heads will be absorbed into 
the patriciate and its mass into the proletariate, so doing 
away with the middle classes properly so called. 
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l^he Woman , — This necessary conc^tration of wealth’^ 
is even now, my father, desired by the proletaries of our 
large towns, as a real social benefit, though our country 
population clings too strongly to its almost indefinite dis- 
persion. But such concentration must largely depend on 
the hereditary transmission of property. The hints given 
in outline on this point in the exposition of the worship 
not appearing to me adequate, I beg you to complete them 
here. 

The Priest . — We must, my daughter, connect it with 
the more general principle ^^hich regulates the normal 
succession for all functionaries whatsoever. The method 
of election was only introduced as a protest, long neces- 
sary, against the caste system, finally become oppressive. 
But, in itself, all choice of the superiors by the inferiors 
is thoroughly anarchical : it has never been of use but to 
break up gradually a defective order. The final state 
must, in this respect, dilfer from the primitive state only 
in suWituting for the heredity of theocracy, resting solely 
on birth, the heredity of sociocracy, in all cases dependent 
on the free initiative of each functionary. 

All the social complications originating in distrust end 
after all in irresponsibility. Perfect confidence and full 
responsibility, such are the two characteristics of the 
Positive system. The worthy organ of any function 
whatever always comes to be the best judge of his succes- 
sor, submitting, however, his nomination of him to his 
own superior. In the spiritual order alone is the choice 
always vested in the supreme head, so as to obtain the 
requisite concentration of so difficult an office. 

For the highest temporal functions, the control of the 
superior finds a natural substitute in the examination, of 
the priesthood and the public. This is why the chief 
must solemnly nominate his successor on receiving,, as 
you are aware, the sacrament of retirement, at an age 
when his choice may still be modified on suitable advice. 
In exceptional cases, the priesthood might then, by 
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refusing tins sacrament, prevent in a degree this last 
act of an unworthy or incapable power. 

Wealth being from the social point of view an autho- 
rity, must pass by the same general rules. This free 
choice of an heir, involved in the full liberty of devising 
and adopting, oifers the best remedy against the ordinary 
abuses of property. Indeed, each one then becomes 
responsible for an unworthy successor, who now can bo 
no reproach to him. There is little need to fear that the 
inheritance will generally fall to one of the sons, if all 
are really incapable. For the tendency of the industrial 
chiefs to perpetuate their houses in pi'oper hands makes 
them often disposed to choose their successors outside of 
their own family, which at the present day they can only do 
by sacrificing their daughters. Thus sociocratic heredity, 
far from lessening the power of the wealthy, is found 
more favourable to it than theocratic, at the same time 
that it largely increases their moral responsibility. 

'The Wornau . — Such an explanation sufficiently com- 
pletes, my father, my knowledge of the temporal con- 
stitution of the Positive regime. You may then directly 
consider the interposition in general of the priesthood 
of Humanity in the more important civic disputes. 

The Priest — The better to describe this capital func- 
tion, I tliink I should, my daughter, begin by giving you 
the statistics of the patriciate when regularly organisetl 
for the whole West. Two thousand bankers, a hun- 
dred thousand merchants, two hundre/l thousand manu- 
facturers, four hundred thousand agriculturists, in my 
judgment provide enough industrial chiefs for the hun- 
dred and twenty millions who form the population of the 
West. With this small number of patricians will be 
concentrated all the capital of the West, of which they 
will have to direct in freedom the active employment, 
under a constant moral responsibility, and in the interest 
of a proletariate of thirty-three times their number. 

In each separate republic, the government properly so 
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called, that is to say the supreme temporal power, will 
be vested naturally in the three leading bankers, respec- 
tively taking by choice the operations of commerce, 
manufactures, and agriculture. It is then to these two 
hundred triumvirs in especial that the Western priest- 
hood, under the direction of the High Priest of Humanity, 
will have to refer in duo form the legitimate claims of 
an immense proletariate. The exceptional class, which 
habitually contemplates the future and the past, then 
concentrates its care on the present, speaking to the 
living in the name of those who have lived and in the 
interest of those who shall live. 

TJie Woman . — This language, my father, seems to me 
never to depart from a sound estimate of the several 
divisions of human existence. By raising all citizens to 
social functionaries, their respective offices being really 
useful. Positivism ennobles obedience and strengthens 
government. Instead of a simple private aim, each form 
of activity feels honoured by its due participation in the 
public welfare. Now, to effect this wholesome change, 
the priesthood need never evoke an exceptional enthu- 
siasm. Enough if it always secure an accurate judgment 
of the ordinary realities of life. 

The Priest , — Our basic principle of the necessary 
gratuitousness of human labour gives us, my daughter, 
powerful means for better developing the feelings and 
convictions which are suited to each class of society. 
When wages are no longer looked on as paying the value 
of the functionary, but merely the material he consumes, 
the merit of each individual stands out more clearly in 
the eyes of all. The priesthood can then more easily 
discharge its chief social duty, which consists in always 
contrasting in a right spirit the abstract classification, 
founded on the intellectual and moral appreciation of the 
individuals, with the concrete classification drawn from 
the subordination of the functions. If properly drawn out, 
this contrast will recall the .superiors to a better disposi- 
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tion towards their inferiors, when they shall see that their 
own elevation depends more on position than on merit. 
Though the subjective life alone can really insure the 
preponderance of the personal classification without excit- 
ing any subversive tendency, still this contrast emanating 
from religion will place in a truer light the official classi- 
fication, whilst upholding the respect which is its due. 

But, at the same time, the priesthood will make the 
proletaries deeply conscious of the real advantages of their 
social condition. To minds prepared by a wise education, 
and under the constant influence of home affections, it 
will have no difficulty in proving the thorough reality of 
that admirable maxim of the great Coineille — 

On va d’un pas plus ferme b. suivre qu’b. conduire. 

(in paraphrase of the h 9, 5 1 ) — 

With firmer step we follow than we lead. 

The happiness springing from a noble submission and 
from a just freedom from responsibility will be unceas- 
ingly appreciated by them, when the family life shall 
have been properly organised in the class best qualified 
to enjoy it rightly. Then the proletariate will feel that 
the main office of the patriciate is to secure to all the 
peaceable enjoyment of these home satisfactions, in which 
our true happiness chiefly lies. Their less attainment by 
the spiritual or temporal lulers of society, who are ever 
under the sense of a vast responsibility, will make their 
exalted position generally more an object of pity than of 
envy, having for sole compensation a larger share in pro- 
moting the public welfare. But this noble reward is only 
fully tasted by the higher minds, who are very rare at all 
times in the patriciate, and even within the limits of the 
priesthood. There must be left, then, a fair course for 
the ordinary gratifications of pride or vanity, as alone 
able on the average to sufficiently stimulate the zeal 
requisite for command and counsel. 
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The Woman . — I would, mj father, know with mor^ 
precision this essential function of the free administrators 
of the capital of the race which aims at ensuring the pro- 
letaries a due development of tl^eir domestic existence, 
the first normal guarantee of civil order. 

The Priest . — Limit yourself, my daughter, to )ooking 
on each first as possessing property, then as receiving 
wages. Every proletary should own in property all the 
materials of exclusive and constant use, either for himself, 
or for his family. This rule, evidently feasible, can alone 
ensure order in practical life. But we are far from its 
satisfactory attainment. Many estimable men^are yet 
without property in their furniture in most common use ; 
and some do not even own the clothes they wear. As for 
the dwelling, you know that most proletaries are still 
rather encamp^ than housed in our anarchical town's. It 
would be enough, however, to sell by apartments the houses 
that are sold, as we see done in some towns, for each 
family of the people, on payment of a slightly increased 
rent for some years, to own in property its lodging. 

The private worship and private life fix with sufficient 
precision the normal extent of such domicile, and show the 
importance of its fixedness, without which we may say 
that the first revolution in man’s existence, the passage 
from the nomad to the sedentary life, remains incomplete. 
It ought even to react on the outward stability of indus- 
trial relations, by suppressing as a natural consequence a 
noxious vagabondism. Whilst sanctioning the full liberty 
of human co-operation> the Positive religion prescribes it 
as a duty for each never to change his inferiors or superiors 
without serious reasons. The capricious change of the. 
shops we deal with is itself blameable, tending as it doeis 
to disturb the general economy of their operations, whidb 
presupposes the requisite steadiness in their customers^' * 

As for the wages paid at fixed periods, they must be 
regularly divided into two unequal parts, one independent 
of the actual labour and attach^ to the service performed. 
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the other dependent on the results obtained. It is the 
only means of securing the workmen against the stoppages 
for which they are not responsible, without, however, 
ceasing to allow the chiefs due scope for the various in- 
dustrial improvements, especially in machinery. The 
extension of machinery, which raises the moral dignity 
of the human workman and gives him increased efficiency, 
may then go on freely, open to no objection on social 
grounds. But the proportion between the fixed and the 
variable portion of the workman’s wages will differ in 
different industries, in obedience to laws which the patri- 
ciate alone can settle. 

The Woman . — In spite of the healthful influence of this 
normal order, I f^el, my father, that the instinct of de- 
struction, stimulating the other egoistic propensities, will 
always occasion conflicts in the Western populations even 
when regenerated. I should then ask you what will be the 
interference of the priesthood in these unavoidable disputes. 

The Priest . — It will endeavour at first, my daughter, 
to prevent them as far as possible, by a wise use of its 
spiritual discipline. This differs from the temporal 
mainly in that it evokes. the good instincts rather than 
contends with the bad. Its method is then positive 
rather than negative, correcting by ^mparison rather 
than by compression, rewarding the one rather than 
punishing the others ; though at need it can be severe, 
os I have already explained. 

The combination of these means will often prevent,- 
or will soon repair, the civic conflicts resulting from the 
practical activity, under the natural play of the egoistic 
passions. The whole of Positive religion tends to incuh 
oate the truth, that, society resting always on free co- 
operation, the only lasting arrangements and legitimate 
modifications are those which result from a voluntary 
assent of the several co-operators. The greatest of social 
revolutions, the gradual abolition of Western slavery, was 
effected, in the Middle Ages, without a single insurrection. 
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Still, as the imperfection of our brain will not always 
allow the priesthood to secure due respect for the wills of 
man, it must ultimately apply itself to moderate the con- 
tests it cannot prevent. Its general rule, in accordance 
with the nature of modern civilisation, is to brand, as 
radically wrong, as equally anarchical and retrograde, all 
recourse to force on the one side or the other. In the in- 
dustrial society, material contests, when inevitable, must 
be decided by wealth, concentrated or dispersed, never by 
personal violence, which is to be reserved for criminals in 
the strict sense. For we ought to repress by force only 
such acts as are unanimously disapproved, even by those 
who commit them. * 

The destructive instinct is always susceptible of this 
change, one already almost complete *as regai^ds chronic 
violations of order, even by bodies of men, and which 
it only remains to systematise by extending it to acute 
disturbances. Already persecution which is , the habit 
of men, and which formerly attacked life, respects evert 
liberty, confining itself to property, so as to be more 
easily avoided and remedied ; as, with criminals, murder 
has given way to theft. There is ground for hope, then, 
that the Positive religion will bring men to settle their 
most violent disp^es without any war properly so called, 
even between fellow- citizens. The normal restriction of 
the several republics should greatly facilitate this final 
transformation, by increasing simultaneously the power of 
the patriciate and the independence of the proletariate. 

T/ie Woman . — However precious the conversion thus 
effected in material contests, it seems to me, my father, 
more advantageous to the superiors than to the inferiors. 
In renouncing habitually all use of force in the strict 
sense, to limit themselves to a struggle of purses, the 
workmen seem to me to be doing an act of great social 
generosity, not but that there is ample reason for it. 
^ But I fear lest .by thus suffering the dispute to be trans- 
ferred to the peculiar domain of the masters, they often 
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fall victims to the selfishness of the rich, even when they 
shall have everywhere obtained the just permission to 
form coalitions at their pleasure without any violence* 
For, whatever social power the plebeians may derive from 
their just refusal, as a body, of industrial co-operation, the 
immense capitals of our patricians will perhaps enable 
them ultimately to triumph over the most legitimate 
resistance. Though the priesthood will give great strength 
to the unions of workmen when it sanctions them, 1 still 
dread the abuse of the paramount power of wealth. 

The Priest . — To reassure you, my daughter, consider 
first the habitual influence of the priesthood on the 
patriciate through their close personal relations. By our 
statistical statement, the regular number of bankers in 
the West is the same as that of the Positivivst temples, 
each of which will 6e under the temporal protectorate of 
the adjacent banker, commissioned by the national trium- 
virate to be the channel of all sacerdotal payments. It 
follows that there will be frequent intercourse between 
the priests and the principal industrial chiefs ; so as to 
rekindle specially in the latter the veneration engendered 
by their own education and prolonged by that of their 
children. 

The Woman . — Allow me, my father, to interrupt you 
a moment as to this last influence. As our encyclopedic 
instruction is never to bo compulsory, the rich perhaps 
will be deterred, by a foolish pride, from letting their 
sons share in it, and still more their daughters, renounc- 
ing of course the sacraments which will follow it, and 
even the social weight it will carry. If so, the personal 
influence you speak of would be essentially nothing more 
than the involuntary deference everywhere gained by 
ability and virjiue. 

The Priest . — Your incidental objection has more force 
in it, my daughter, than you think ; and yet I shall not 
find it difiicult to set aside. In fact, attendance in our 
Positivist schools will not be necessary for admission 
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to our social sacraioeutS) or even to our public examina- 
tions, where no question will be asked as to whoEU.the 
instruction comes from, provided it be real and adequate. 
Only, when it does not come from the priesthood, our 
priests will have to take greater pains in getting the 
information as to moral character which will always be 
as indispensable as the judgment on intellectual ability. 

Notwithstanding this full liberty of teaching, which 
will have the further result of increasing the zeal of our 
professors, the official schools will never be deserted by 
the rich, unless the priesthood degenerate. For they will 
not like their children to be in instruction below the 
people, and yet they will not be able to get them its 
equivalent, even at a great cost, in private. Indeed, 
the priesthood will naturally absorb the best professors, 
always diverted by their other functions from giving 
private instruction, to say nothing of its being, as you 
know, strictly forbidden. The private masters will be 
recruited then from those who are incapable of becoming 
priests or even vicars ; so that their lectures will be in 
permanent disrepute. 

The Woman , — Your explanation quite sets me at ease, 
my father, as to the aristocratic dislike to our common 
education. So I beg you to resume your important appre- 
ciation of the influences attaching to the priesthood of 
Positivism, as regards the industrial chiefs, to prevent or 
remedy the effects of the more serious practical disputes. 

The Priest , — Over and above its personal relations with 
the highest patrician class, which can act so powerfully 
on the rest, it will find everywhere, my daughter, special 
allies, by virtue of a befitting reorganisation of the volun- 
tary protectorate. The institution of chivalry is in no 
way peculiar to military' existence, the rough principle of 
which must, on the contrary, have greatly sha^l^ its 
admirable development in the Middle Ages. It is moire 
adapted, under better forms, to the Positive regime, whem ^ 
tlia protection, though in the main given in the form of 
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money, will often call forth a devotion less striking, but 
more effectual and moreover better regulated. Many 
industrial chiefs, especially amongst the bankers, will, 
from early life, enrol themselves as members of the free 
association which, having at its disposal enormous wealth, 
wxD, either on its own impulse, or on an appeal from the 
priesthood, generously interfere in the more important 
contests. Its noble protection will not be limited to 
oppressed proletaries ; it ought also to secure the priests 
against temporal tyranny. 

The Woman . — This valuable institution seems to me 
to complete, my father, the siim of the means at the dis- 
posal of the priesthood of Humanity for duly regulating 
civic relations. You may then explain to me its normal 
intervention in the widest human relations. 

The Priest . — ^We must, my daughter, in them distin- 
guish two classes, according as they concern Positivist 
populations, or peoples still unacquaihted with the true 
religion. 

The first case simply requires the enlargement of the 
preceding considerations ; and may therefore be readily 
apprehended. Nay, the influence of the priesthood be- 
comes then at once more easy and more decisive. For 
after the approaching break-up of the existing States, the 
great Western Republic will be divided into sixty inde- 
pendent republics, which will have really in common only 
their spiritual organisation. There will never arise in it 
a temporal power with a possibility of universal dominion, 
such as the phantom emperor of the Middle Ages, who 
was therein, for Catholicism, nothing but a disturbing 
relic, an empirical offshoot of the !^man order. All 
collective action, for the rest purely temporary, will be 
always direqt)ed by the national triumvirates .acting for 
the time in concert. As for the practical institutions 
which ought to become really universal, their very object 
reseryos them always for the priesthood, for it alone can 
override national rivalries sufficiently to secure their free 
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adoption by all. The several governments should only 
interfere to aid in their foundation by finding the re< 
quLsite money. It is only in this way that monies, 
weights and measures, eta, can readily and peaceably 
become truly universal. 

Thus, the sixty republics of the regenerated West will 
have no other habitual bond than a common education, 
community of manners and customs, and common festivals. 
In a word, their union will be religious and not political ; 
allowing for the historical relations resultingfrom previous 
aggregations, and soon to disappear in the new connection, 
unless when they rest on community of language. The 
High Priest of Humanity will be, more truly than any 
mediaeval pope, the only really Western chief. He will be 
able then, at need, to concentrate the whole priestly action 
in order to repress any tyrannical triumvirate, calling also 
on the neighbouring knights for aid, and even on the 
neutral governments for peaceful mediation. If, how- 
ever, the industrial contests are found to be unavoidable, 
his well-weighed sanction will be able to secure for the 
combinations of the workmen an extension which must 
decide the issue, by inducing all their fellow- workmen 
in the West, even when not belonging to the industry 
threatened, to take part in them. But, conversely, when 
the priesthood shall blame the conduct of the workmen, 
or only refuse its approval, the capitalists will easily 
overcome any unwarranted demands. 

The Woman , — 'We have now only, my father, to deter- 
mine the systematic relations of the Positivist population 
with the nations that have not yet embraced the Religion 
of Humanity. 

The Priest , — By virtue of the close connection origin- . 
ating in the Catholic-feudal initiation, which followed 
everywhere on the Roman incorporation, you may con^ 
ceive, my daughter, that the new faith will prevail simuh 
taneously in the whole of the European West, including 
therein its various colonial appendages, especially the 
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American. The convergences due to the growth of the 
Positive spirit in science, art, and industry, are, in many 
ways, far more powerful than the divergences caused by 
the disruption of the Catholic bond, and even by a faulty 
excess of nationalism. 6ut this vast spiritual republic 
hardly comprises more than the fifth of the whole human 
population. It is important then to'consider, in thegeneral, 
how the West when regenerated should gradually bring 
into communion with it all the inhabitants of our planet. 

When the reorganisation of the West shall be fairly 
secure, this noble missionary proselytism will become the 
principal collective occupation of the Positive priesthood. 
No claim of the temporal power is valid against its 
exclusive prerogative in respect to such a function. If 
the priesthood is even now alone competent to regulate 
properly the mutual relations of the several Western 
nations, for still stronger reasons can it have no competi- 
tor in regulating the widest social relations. Under and 
despite ephemeral and disastrous attempts at domination, 
it is to advances in science or industry that is really due 
•all the beneficial and permanent intercourse of the West 
with the rest of the globe. The persistently relative 
character of Positivism adapts it exclusively for true 
missions, calculated gradually to bind all populations 
whatever to its characteristic unity, which is alone 
worthy to embrace all. 

The Woman . — This immense conversion, indispenstible 
to the full organisation of Humanity, will have to follow, 
my father, a natural course ; I should like to know its 
essential features. 

The Pried , — It depends, my daughter, on the decreas- 
ing afiinities of W^’estem Positivism with the several 
populations outside its pale; first monotheistic, then 
polytheistic, and lastly fetiohist. But the cases that seem 
most unfavourable, from a less degree of spontaneous 
preparation, allow, on the other hand, more systematic 
interference, if we rightly apply the general theory of 
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human transitions. The whole conversion may be in 
principle satisfactorily effected in three generations, one 
for each of the main phases, leaving it to the next century 
to develop the various bases of uniformity laid down by 
a numerous and zealeus priesthood, if properly aided. 

The first case is that of the monotheists of the East, 
first Christian, then Musulman, or Russia and Turkey 
with Persia. In both cases the populations may be raised 
to the definitive level of the West, without requiring from 
them a servile and hazardous imitation of the stormy and 
difficult course exacted by the original evolution. Even 
at the present day, by its historical theory, Positivism 
will offer valuable guidance to the noble governments 
which are^ exerting themselves to direct this necessary 
ascent whilst guarding it from Western disturbance. 
Russia which, in the last century, guided itself by France, 
is at present led to hold aloof from her systematically. 
'Fhe change is a very wise one, since the old policy of 
imitation would henceforth expose the Slav populations 
to very great disturbance, without offering to them any 
real intellectual or social progress. 

But, when regenerated Paris shall cease to present a 
completely revolutionary type, it will be able to furnish 
the Czars who are worthy of their station with ideas apd 
assistance such as may second systematically their admir- 
able instinctive zeal for the peaceable amelioration of their 
vast States. Instead of urging them to imitate a past 
which can never be repeated. Positivism will soon exhort 
them to appreciate more justly their peculiar advantages. 
For instance, the break-up of the great feudal fortunes 
was necessary in France as a step to the advent of a new 
patriciate under the ephemeral ascendency of the middle , 
classes. In Russia, on the contrary, it is important at tha 
present day to maintain the concentration of wealth which 
is required by the final state, and which we shall have greet 
difficulty in reconstituting in France. The whole effort of 
a wise autocrat should then be limited to the substitution 
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of the industrial for the military character, the foundatioo, 
of which transformation is already laid by the perman- 
ence of general peace, for the future perfectly secure. 

Th^ Wmnan . — Such an influence of Positivist advice 
seems «to me, my father, confined to Russia, from its 
reseihblance to the West in religion. But Turkey and 
Persia perhaps afford much less scope for intervention, 
as they have not yet reached even monogamy. 

The Priest . — Polygamy is at present, my daughter, 
often more real at Paris than at Constantinople. Besides 
that Islam has undergone the same dissolving process as 
Catholicism, we form, in general, very exaggerated ideas 
of the difference of mauners and opinions between the 
Eastern and Western nations; witness the instinctive 
tendency of the Musulmans to take us as guides. 

When rejecting the separation of the two powers, the 
better to constitute his military theocracy, the incompar- 
able Mohammed had a presentiment that this enormous 
improvement of the social order was as yet premature, as 
being incompatible with the theological principle. He 
naturally at that time looked on such an attempt as 
peculiar to the West, where its ultimate failure would 
long give rise to serious dangers. If Islam deprived the 
Easterns of the admirable progress effected under the 
impulse of Catholicism in the Middle Ages, it preserved 
them, afterwards, from the anarchical transition from 
which we have suffered these flve last centuries, and which 
is now the origin of so many obstacles. Thanks to their 
regime, Musulmans are in the main exempt from meta- 
physicians and even lawyers. Positivism, whilst dissuad- 
ing them from a disastrous imitation, will enable them 
fully to appreciate this capital advantage, which may 
powerfully ejd their final regeneration. 

l^he Woman.-^I understand, my father, this relation, 
though 1 had missed the principle on which it rests, from 
defective knowledge of your historical theory. But for 
the polytheists, who are nearly half the human race, it 
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would surprise me much if our faith were equally suscep- 
tible of an immediate efficacy, as the distance between us 
and them is too great. 

The Priest . — On the contrary, my daughter, we may 
be much more useful to the polytheists than to the mono- 
theists, by sparing them a longer and more difficult transi- 
tion. Their unaided ascent would perhaps take them first 
througj|i some monotheism or other ; although they are but 
little disposed thereto by observing the complete discredit 
which attaches to it, for a century at least, in the West 
and even in the East. But the Positive religion will relieve 
them from this empirical course, by a special manage- 
ment of their direct passage to the final religion of man. 
Monotheism is really indispensable only in the original 
evolution. Many of our adolescents will unconsciously 
overleap it in their encyclopedic novitiate. Much more 
certainly will the rational zeal of the Western priesthood 
be able to preserve the existing polytheists from it, for 
their leading doctrines are transformable into Positive 
conceptions, covered merely with a species of theological 
illumination, which would soon disappear. 

The Woman . — As for the fetichists, who are moreover 
few in number, their state seems to me, my father, so dis- 
tant from ours that I cannot conceive the possibility of 
bringing them rapidly to the ultimate level of the West. 

The Priest . — ^Though few in number, my daughter, 
they occupy, in the centre of Africa, a vast region still 
wholly out of the reach of our civilisation, which can only 
penetrate there by the sustained impulse of the priest-^ 
hood of Positivism. Our noble missionaries will find in 
Africa the case best adapted to stimulate their intellectual 
efforts and their practical zeal, when they set before them 
the spreading among these simple populations the ITni- 
versal Religion, without requiring of them any mono- 
theistic or even polytheistic transition. The feasibility 
of such success is a consequence of the profound affinity 
of Positivism for fetichismi which differs from Positivism, 
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in point of doctrine, only in that it confuses activity with 
life, and, for the worship, in that it worships materials 
instead of products. 

In every human initiation, unaided or guided, fetichism 
is the only form of the fictitious regime which is really 
unavoidable, because both for the race and the individual 
it comes at a period when they are incapable of refiection. 
Each of the other two preliminary phases may be spared 
where the evolution is completely systematic. If we clung 
to preserving our children from polytheism, we could do 
so by prolonging the fetichist state till, by gradual modifi- 
cations, it issued in Positivism. But this effort would 
then be unseasonable, not to speak of its tendehcy to dis- 
turb the natural development of the human imagination. 
It is quite otherwise with the evolution of the nations of 
central Africa, where such transformations may have the 
most wholesome results, not merely local but for the whole 
of mankind. 

The Woman , — I have, my father, but one last remark 
to make to you on these vast intellectual and social meta^ 
morphoses, which give such an interest to the most ex- 
tended relations of men, heretofore always stained by 
egoism and empiricism. Without in any way sharing the 
barbarous prejudices of the white against the black, I 
scarcely venture to hope that the universality of the Posi- 
tive faith will not be hampered to an indefinite extent by 
ti>|he difference of race. 

The Priest . — The true biological theory of the races of 
men, my daughter, follows from the conception of Blain- 
ville, which represents these differences as varieties due 
to the environment, but become fixed, even hereditarily, 
when they had reached their greatest intensity. On this 
principle, w^ may subjectively construct a theory in 
essential agreement with the only differences established 
by objective study, which really ^mits but three distinct 
races, white, yellow, and black. 

In fact, it has not been possible for essential and per- 
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znanent diiTerences to be developed except as regards the 
relative preponderance of the three ultimate divisions of 
the brain, its speculative, active, and affective parts. Such 
are then our three necessary races, each of which is 
superior to the other two, either in intelligence, or in 
activity, or ih feeling, as all sound observations com- 
bine to show. This final judgment should turn them 
from all mutual contempt, and make them all equally see 
the power there lies in their close union, to complete the 
constitution of the true Great Being. 

When our labours shall have made our planet uni- 
formly healthy, these organic distinctions will tend to 
disappear,^ by virtue even of their natural origin, and 
especially of proper intermarriages. ‘ The increasing 
fusion of the races will, under the systematic direction 
of the universal priesthood, procure us the most precious 
of all improvements, that which concerns our cerebral 
constitution as a whole, thus become more apt to think, 
to act, and even to love. 
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GENERAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


CONVERSATION XII. 

THB PETIOHIST AND THKOCBATIO PBKrOD COMMON TO 
ALL PEOPLES. 

The Woman , — These last conversations have a strong 
antecedent attraction for me, my dear father, from the 
want I haye often felt of such an historical complement 
of the triple exposition you have just completed. I have 
already understood, in many cases, that the final state 
regulated by the Eeligion of Humanity had always to be 
preceded by a long and difficult initiation, especially 
indispensable to every original evolution. But these 
partial glimpses excite, rather than satisfy, my desire to 
know the outlines of the historical theory which enables 
you to appreciate the past, so as to determine the future, 
with a view to clearly delineate the present. 

Th^ Priest , — Its main foundation, my dear daughter, 
is in the two laws of mental evolution with which you 
are now familiar. You already know how there follows 
from them the general division of the preparation of man, 
begun by fetichism, carried on by polytheism, and com- 
pleted under monotheism. However, before we proceed 
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further, you must for a shoi^^me return on this funda- 
mental principle, to convince yourself in regard to it that 
the course which at first seemed merely inevitable was 
really indispensable. 

Attend' particularly to the intellectual necessity of such 
an initiation, as it is less understocnl than any other. If 
every true theory necessarily rests on observed facts, it is 
not less certain that any connected observation demands 
a theory. Originally, then, the human mind could find 
no outlet but in a purely subjective method, by drawing 
from the within the means of connection which the with- 
out would only supply after long study. Then feeling 
makes up for the weakness of the intelligence, by supply- 
ing it with a principle for all explanations, in the simi- 
larity of the affections of all beings, instinctively assimi- 
lated to the human type. But this primitive philosophy 
is necessarily fictitious, and consequently merely provi- 
sional. It establishes, between theory and practice, a 
constant antagonism, which, gradually modified by the 
increasing influence of the activity on the intellect, con- 
tinues during our whole preparation, and ends only in 
the Positive state. Whilst speculation was attributing 
everything to capricious wills, action always assumed 
invariable laws, the knowledge of which, less and less 
empirical and more and more extended, has at length 
reorganised the human intellect. 

The Woman . — I needed, my father, this explanation, 
to understand the philosophical mission of the initial 
regime, though I had already quite felt its poetical power. 
But the necessity for it morally seems to require no 
explanation. Whoever has studied children to any 
purpose, or who has even seen through the ^counts 
of travellers and formed a true idea of savages, must 
look on this external support as indispensable for our 
original weakness. The fictitious regime is stilt more 
adapted to develop our tenderness, for which the Posi- 
tive state can only offer an equivalent nurture when 
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it reaches its full maturity. Thus suited to our tliree- 
fold individual nature, the primeval religion must be 
equally applicable to our social existence, which at first 
could find no other source of common opinions or of guid- 
ing authority. 

The Priest — To complete this basic theory of the human 
evolution, all that is left for me to do, my daughter, 
is to point out the law which governs our temporal ad- 
vance. It presents, as does the spiritual advance, and for 
similar reasons, the necessary succession of three distinct 
states : the first purely provisional, the second simply 
transitional, and the third alone definitive, in correspond- 
ence with the several modes of our activity. Man's 
existence begins, in fact, by being essentially military, 
to become ultimately completely industrial, passing 
through an intermediate stage in which conquest is 
transformed into defence. Such, clearly, are the re- 
spective characteristics of the civilisation of antiquity, 
of modern society, and of the transition peculiar to the 
Middle Ages. 

This course of our activity, as that of our intellect, is 
due to the impossibility of any other at the beginning. 
The social state cannot, doubtless, gain strength and 
develop but through labour. But, on the other hand, 
the growth of labour as much implies the pre-existence 
of society as that of observation demands the impulse of 
theory. The unravelling of this difficulty is then again 
effected by a spontaneous evolution, which supersedes 
any complex preparation. Now, war is the only activity 
which fulfils this condition, considering the natural 
preponderance of the destructive over the constructive 
instinct. Effective only through collective action, war is 
peculiarly adapted to create strongly cemented and per- 
manent associations, in which the sympathy becomes 
very intense though very limited, by virtue of a strong 
solidarity. Lastly, war alone can determine the forma- 
tion of large States by a gradual incorporation, which 
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restrains military restlessness everywhere but in the 
luling people, where it takes a higher character from a 
noble destination. There exists no other general means 
of overcoming the aversion man originally feels for all 
regular labour. 

When this rule founded upon war attains a sudicient 
extension, the primitive regime tends to transform itself 
of itself, because defence becomes more important than 
conquest. Then we pass to the intermediate stage, 
during which the predominance of war prepares the way 
for industrial existence, which soon remains the only one 
susceptible of uninterrupted progress. 

The Woman . — The evolution of activity seems to me, 
my father, easier to grasp than that of the intelligence. 
But I am surprised at your thinking that the two in 
combination are a sufficient basis for the theory of his- 
tory, True, there is a natural correspondence between 
them ; for the fictitious synthesis harmonises with war as 
Positive religion with industry ; one feels even that meta- 
physics would naturally prevail whilst war was in the 
main defensive. Nevertheless this dynamical conception 
of Humanity seems to me not sufficiently in consonance 
with the statical conception of our nature, in which 
feeling towers above both the intelligence and the ac- 
tivity. After the two laws of the spiritual evolution, 
and that which governs the temporal evolution, I ex- 
pected ah equivalent statement as to the affective life, 
without which motion and existence are to me equally 
unintelligible. 

The Fried . — You forget, my daughter, that the chief 
region of the brain is not, as the two others, in direct com- 
munication with the outer world, which cannot then act 
on feeling except through the medium of the intellect or 
the activity. It is true that the organs of affection are 
immediately connected with the viscera of organic life. 
But the moral influence of these last, to say nothing of 
its depending on laws imperfectly known, is only to be 
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taken into account in the individual existence. As 
regards society we may neglect it, as a consequence of the 
neutralisation it there spontaneously undergoes amid the 
variety of cases, co-existent or successive. 

Our opinions then and our circumstances constitute the 
only normal sources of the variations our feelings undergo, 
in the different phases of the human evolution, especially 
of the collective evolution. But the generfil course of 
these indirect changes conforms, moreover, to that of the 
direct changes on which they depend. For if we can sum 
up the speculative evolution and the active by considering 
them as tending to make us more synthetical and more 
disposed to co-operation, we equally recognise that our 
affective evolution consists above all in our becoming more 
sympathetic. As the grand characteristic of our existence 
is unity, the great object of our growth is to develop 
human harmony. Thus, the whole history of Humanity 
is necessarily condensed in that of religion. The general 
law of the human movement, whatever the point of view 
chosen, consists in this, that man becomes more and more 
religious. Such is the ultimate result of the whole borly 
of dynamical conceptions, thus in perfect consonance with 
the statical : the education of the race, as that of the 
individual, trains us gradually to live for others. 

The Woman. — By this last explanation, I feel now, 
my father, no serious difficulty as to the theory of evolu- 
tion which serves as base to the true philosophy of 
history. You may proceed then at once to explain in 
outline the principal phases of Humanity. 

I' he Priest. — To make the study ejxsier, I urge you, 
my daughter, to consult frequently the table I subjoin 
{Table D\ taken from the fourth edition of llie general 
system of public commemoration adapted for the organic 
transition of the Western Republic. 

The first point that will strike you in it will be the 
entire absence of any notice of fetichism, which yet con- 
stitutes our primeval state, and still exists in vast popula- 
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tions. But this inevitable omission is solely a consequence 
of the concrete character of this synopsis, not able to 
include a phase of history which threw up no name that 
abides. Fetichism can only receive its due honour in 
our abstract worship, where you know how fully wo 
shall glorify it. 

Its intellectual value consists above all in its spon- 
taneously originating the subjective method, which, at 
first absolute, directed the whole of the racers preparation, 
and which, become relative, will more and more preside 
over our normal state. The true logic, in which feelings 
take precedence of images and signs, has then its origin 
in fetichism. When any strong emotion impels us to 
seek for the causes of phenomena of which we know not 
the laws, in order first to foresee and then to modify 
them, we attribute directly to the beings with which 
we are concerned human affections, instead of subjecting 
them to external wills. Fetichism is then more natural 
than polytheism. 

Its moral efficacy is beyond dispute, by virtue of its 
tendency to give spontaneously the predominance to tho 
human typo. It inspires us with deep sympathy for all 
forms of existence, even the most inert, for it always 
represents them as essentially analogous to our own. And 
therefore this primal state of humanity awakes keener 
regret than any other in those who are rudely torn from 
it ; such is the daily experience of the unhappy Africans 
carried far from their homes by Western barbarity. 

Even under the social aspect, less favourable to fetich- 
ism, we owe to it important services which the Positive 
worship will duly honour. So long as man's existence 
remains nomad, it moderates, by its tendency to the 
worship of external objects, the vast destruction, neces- 
sary, it is true, but blind, which the hunter or the .pas- 
toral tribes then inflict on animals or plants, in order to 
. prepare the scene of man's action. But its highest ser- 
vice is its unconscious guidance of the first social revolu- 
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tion, that which serves as the basis for all the others, the 
passage to sedentary life. This great change, of which 
we misjudge difficulty no less than the importance, 
certainly belongs to fetichism, as a consequence of the 
deep attachment it fosters for our native land. 

The chief imperfection of this spontaneous regime lies 
in its only allowing very tardily the rise of a priesthood, 
qualified to direct man’s future progress. For this cult, 
even when highly developed, requires at first no priest, 
as it fe by its nature essentially a private worship, which 
permits eacli to worship without a mediator beings 
almost always within his reach. Ultimately, however, 
a priesthood arises in fetichism, when the stars, long 
neglected, come to bo the principal fetiches, and as such 
common to vast populations. Their inaccessibility being 
clearly recognised, it gives rise to a special class, whose 
duty is to transmit homage and interpret their will. 
But, in this its last stage, fetichism borders on poly- 
theism, the origin of which in all cases was astrolatry ; 
as is still shown by the names of the greater gods, always 
borrowed from the stars most adapted to perpetuate the 
fictitious synthesis. 

The Woman , — Although this passage cost no effort, it 
.seems to me, my father, the most difficult of the pre- 
liminary revolutions of our intelligence. For we have 
then to pass by an abrupt transition from activity to 
inertia in our general conception of matter, so as to give 
a reason for the influence of the gods. 

The Priest. — Still, my daughter, external agents come 
in without effort when the human mind, reaching the 
second period of childhood, rises from the contemplation 
of beings to that of events, the only possible basis for 
scientific meditations. Carrying on the original method, 
the phenomena, considered simultaneously in many bodies, 
are then attributed to more general wills, wills neces- 
sarily of external origin. This intellectual transforma- 
tion should become familiar to us, as we have frequent 
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opportunities of observing it, at the corre*spoiiding period 
in the individual evolution. 

Be this as it may, it is chiefly on polytheism that 
depends the whole preparation of man, his social evolu- 
tion most, but also his mental. In the first place it 
alone completes the primitive philosophy, by extending 
it to our highest functions, which shortly give occasion 
for the favourite occupation of the gods. For fetichism, 
in the main relating to the material world, could not dis- 
tinctly take in our intellectual and moral nature, whence, 
on the contrary, w^re drawn all its physical explanations. 
But when we introduce supernatural beings, we can adapt 
them to this new sphere, and it soon becomes the chief 
one. At the same time, polytheism necessarily gives rise 
to a priesthood in the strict sense, or rather consolidates 
and* develops that which astrolatry had originated. 

In the midst of the varieties of the polytheistic regime, 
we trace two closely connected institutions, common to all 
its modes ; the radical confusion of the spiritual and tem- 
poral powers ; the slavery of the labouring population. 

On the intellectual, and still more on the social gi^ound, 
all combines without effort in the explanation of the first. 
In the first place, you cannot confine yourself to advice 
when you speak in the name of an authority without 
limits, all the suggestions of which naturally become 
absolute commands. In the second place, our preliminary 
regime had above all to develop the several powers of 
man, reserving for the final state their wise regulation 
on the basis of such apprenticeship taken as a whole. In 
it then all powers had to be extensively combined, so 
as to overcome in due degi*ee the indiscipline natural 
to primitive man. The separation of the two human 
powers would have radically hampered the active mission 
of polytheism, by thwarting the progress of conquest. 
Lastly, the complete divergence of scientific conceptions 
and practical notions made it at that time imperative 
that these two orders of thought should equally engage 
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the attention of the brain, in order that their respective 
defects might be sufficiently neutralised therein. On 
the other hand, this indispensable concentration was a 
spontaneous result ; as is shown by the then inability to 
conceive a real separation of counsel from command, even 
in the philosophers who were best prepared for it. 

A similar remark is applicable to the slavery of anti- 
quity, always considered necessary to the social ordex% till 
the times bordering on the final emancipation. The slave, 
as w& are reminded by the Latin etymology {servus)y 
was originally a prisoner of war, saved to labour, instead 
ofi» being killed or eaten. By virtue of the conciliatory 
character of polytheism, he could keep his own worship, 
in subordination of courlse to the religion of his conqueror, 
now become his spiritual and temporal leader. This 
social status to which all were more or less liable, bon- 
sidering the vicissitudes of war, was at that time so 
natural as to be often accepted without any reference to 
war, which, however, was always its chief source. 

The institution of slavery was in two ways the basis 
of ancient civilisation, first as indispensable to the pro- 
gress of conquest, then in order to accustom man to 
labour, which thus became the only means of per^sonaI 
improvement, after having been the pledge of life. 
Under all these aspects, it is impossible to compare it 
with the ephemeral and monstrous form thrown up by 
modern colonisation. 

The Woman . — After this general glimpse of the poly- 
theistic regime, I need, my father, a knowledge in out- 
line of its principal forms. 

The Priest. — The most fundamental consists, my 
daughter, in theocracy properly so called. This con- 
servative polytheism constitutes the only really complete 
order attainable throughout the whole preparation of 
man, all its other phases offering but destructive modifi- 
cations of this primitive regime, the sole source] of their 
partial consistence. 
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It rests on two closely connected institutions, the 
heredity of all professions, and the universal supremacy 
of the priestly caste. The first supplies the only means 
for preserving the advances made, and for allowing slowly 
secondary modifications ; so long as education took the 
form rather of imitation than of instruction, there being 
no separation of theory from practice. But this neces- 
sary system would break up the population into com- 
pletely independent castes, did not the uniform supremacy 
of the priesthood intervene to organise the state, by offer- 
ing to all the castes a bond which they revered, and 
which is naturally susceptible of a wide extension. 

This primitive constitution is so natural that it still 
subsists, in the largest existing populations, in spite of 
immense disturbances. Though universal, it could only 
attain such durability in countries where the development 
of intelligence and industry preceded that of the military 
activity. This last, indeed, always acts as the spontaneou.s 
solvent of theocracy, by its tendency to raise the soldier 
above the priest. Great as were the efforts of the priestly 
policy to divert the military energy on distant expedi- 
tions, always followed by permanent colonisation, the 
theocracy in all cases issued in the supremacy of the 
military patriciate, but without losing the old manneis 
and customs. Its power in this last respect, a convincing 
evidence of the tenacious character of the regime, enables 
us at the present day to study it in existence, greatly 
altered though it be, even in China and India, so better 
to understand ancient Egypt, the venerable mother of 
all the civilisation of the West. We can then appreciate, 
on a large scale, the social oflice of the priesthood, as at 
once counselling, consecrating, regulating, and lastly 
judging. But we also see, at the same time, to what an 
extent the exercise of this fundamental function was 
vitiated by the command* and wealth which necessarily 
sullied the original interference of the intellect in the 
domain of feeling and activity. 
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It naturally surprises you that such a regime finds 
so small a place in the Table I have given you. This 
depends chiefly, as for fetichism, on the concrete character 
of this historical composition, esthetic rather than scien- 
tific. Still, in regard to a system which leaves so many 
memorials of all kinds, this general explanation requires 
a fuller treatment. Such treatment leads us to observe 
one of the noblest characteristics of the true theocracy, 
where the government of man is vested in vast and per- 
manent corporations, whilst the services rendered can 
scarcely ever be connected with individual names. Had 
there not been this tendency to absorb the individual, the 
various priestly colleges would often have been disturbed 
by the natural rivalries of the gods of polytheism. It is 
only when the theocracy, by what is happily a solitary 
exception, is founded on monotheism, that an extreme 
concentiution brings into full light the highest names. 
And so the concrete character of our Table necessitated 
the choice of Moses as the personal type of the initial 
regime, though he but very imperfectly represents an 
organisation which is essentially polytheistic. 

The Wcmian . — This thoughtful admiration for theo- 
cracy makes me judge more soundly, my father, the pi*o- 
found unfairness of the blind reproaches it Ls yet exposed 
to from most of those who claim to be advanced thinkers. 
It would seem from them that the organisation from which 
all springs, and which lasted longer than any other, was 
always oppre|sive and degrading ; so that it would be 
beyond comprehension whence the progress made could 
take its rise. 

Tim Priest . — All these criticisms of theocracy should 
be regarded, my daughter, as equally frivolous with the 
reproaches levelled by St. Augustine against the whole of 
polytheism and the attacks of Voltaire on Catholicism. 
No regime could deserve such blame except in its decay. 
It would never have risen or prevailed if the greater part 
of its supremacy had not been to a considerable extent in 
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agreement with our nature, and even largely favourable 
to our progress. 

The oppressive tendencies towards stagnation are only 
developed really in the latest stage of theocracy. They 
are there a consequence of the inevitable degradation 
of the priestly character through command and wealth. 
But after all, the unchangeableness of theocracy has been 
greatly exaggerated, from judging it by the contrast 
offered by the greater rapidity which marks the Western 
movement. Apart from any external interference, 
decisive and numerous indications attest, and that far 
back, the spontaneous movement of theocratic civilisa- 
tion. For instance, Bouddhism, though crushed at its 
centre, soon led in Thibet to great modifications of the 
theocratic system, which were carried farther in China 
by the adoption of the examination system. 

When it shall be incumbent on Positivism to make its 
way to these immense popuLations, then will be the time to 
study carefully the natural progression by whicli of them- 
selves they would ultimately have risen to the definitive 
level of the West, by a distinct but equivalent course. 
For it is with these instinctive tendencies that we shall 
have wisely to connect our systematic acceleration, elimi- 
nating all the violent disturbing influences imported by 
monotheism, first Musulman, then Christian. Neverthe- 
less, reserving this important question, we should for the 
present concentrate our historical studies on the imme- 
diate ancestors of Western civilisation. We are thus 
led to give precedence to the examination, of the popula- 
tions in which the establishment of theocracy was barred 
by the precocious growth of military activity. 

But this progressive polytheism appears under two very 
different forms, the one mainly intellectual, the other 
eminently social. The first is found when local and 
political circumstances prevent war, although very largely 
encouraged, from organising a real system of Conquest. 
Then its latent reaction is to impel all the higher minds 
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to mental cultivation, which has also become the chief 
object of public attention, and thus is detached fi*om the 
sacerdotal discipline. When, on the contrary, war is free 
to tend to universal empire, the intellect subordinates 
itself to activity, and all citizens, as a rule, are absorbed 
in social cares, at home as abroad. These two forms 
of progressive polytheism were, each according to its 
nature and in its time, equally indispensable to the great 
Western movement which followed on the spontaneous 
throwing off of the yoke of theocracy. 

Ultimately no theocracy escapes the social ascendency of 
the .soldier over the priest. Even in Judea, despite its ex- 
ceptional concentration, theocracy underwent this change, 
when the kings took the place of the judges, six cen- 
turies after its foundation. But it is important to distin- 
guish the cases where this change is not effected till after 
the theocratic manners have acquired great consistence, 
and those where its rapid introduction precedes such 
settlement, which consequently is essentially a failure. 
Our Western evolution depended mainly on this last 
impulsion, which, however, would never have answered 
the purpose without the germs judiciously borrowed from 
the pure theocracies. 

The times sung by Homer mark distinctly the begin- 
ning of such sequence. For there had then elapsed two 
generations at most since the soldiers began to overbear 
the priests among our Grecian ancestors. The primeval 
theocracy still manifests itself there in numerous and 
respected, though dispersed oracles, which lasted longer 
in Greece than elsewhere. 

The Woinan . — Starting from this era in the West, you 
told me, my father, that the human evolution forms in 
reality an imidense transition, admitting no real orga- 
nisation. One feels strongly the accuracy of such a 
judgment, when one contrasts the short duration of the 
several states of society which from that time forth follow 
one another, either with the previous persistence of the 
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theocracy which succeeded fetichism, or with the magni- 
ficent future of the Positive order. But I should like 
now to understand the general outline of this indis- 
pensable transition. 

The Priest . — Such a preparation, accurately* represented 
by our concrete Table, is in relation, my daughter, as is 
the whole of human nature, first with intelligence, then 
with activity, in order to arrive ultimately at feeling. 
Tiie initial theocracy cultivated simultaneously these three 
aspects of our existence, thus brought under a com'^lete 
system of rules, though one too little favourable to our 
continuous advance. But. this discipline was so surely 
the only one adapted to theologism that it was never 
possible to find any durable substitute so long as the ficti- 
tious synthesis prevailed. The rate of progress was only 
quickened by breaking up such harmony, in order to 
develop in succession each part of man^s existence at the 
expense of the two others. This marked character of 
incompleteness distinguishes clearly first the Greek intel- 
lectual evolution, then the Eoman preparation, lastly the 
Catholic-feudal initiation. 

The order of these three partial evolutions is at once 
determined by their common destination. For it was then 
the first object to develop the powers of man, without 
attempting as yet to discipline them, otherwise than 
through their spontaneous antagonism. Every premature 
attempt to regulate the whole of human life tended to 
re-establish a theocracy which was always imminent, and 
became adverse to the partial growth it was wished to 
promote. This is why feeling, the chief source of human 
discipline, was naturally long despised, so as only to pre- 
vail when the intellectual and practical development 
should be sufficiently advanced. For the due growth of 
our powers, intelligence must precede activity. For, as 
our activity at that time tended to unite all the progres- 
sive polytheists under one dominion, it would have be- 
come incompatible with the full libeity required for the 
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speculative evolution, had this latter not been previously 
accomplished. 


CONVERSATION XITL 

THE TRANSITION OP THE WEST. 

Tlie Woman . — I understand thus, my father, the nature 
and the succession of the three great phases which belong 
to the necessary transition which separates us from the 
Homeric times. But I need a clearer understanriing of 
their course and their connection, beginning with the 
Greek evolution. 

21ie Priest . — Its imperishable brilliancy should not 
prevent you, my daughter, from regretting the contrast it 
offers in the general to the Roman evolution, as to tlie 
respective influence of each on its nation. In Rome, we 
are in contact with a collective construction, in which all 
free men must always take an active part, or the failure 
would be complete. In Greece, the people is in the main 
passive, and forms a kind of pedestal for some thinkers of 
real eminence, the total number of whom is not above one 
hundred, in art, philosophy, and science, from Homer and 
Hesiod to Ptolemy and Galen. On the one side, the high 
community of action stamps on the whole nation a noble- 
ness of which the traces are yet distinguishable. But, on 
the other, the monstrous preponderance allowed to specu- 
lation over action issues in the degradation, too perceptible 
at the present day, of a population sacrificed to it which 
ended by assigning the first place to the gift of expression. 
Their conquest by Rome alone preserved the Greek cities 
from succumbing in every case to the despicable tyranny 
of some rhet(frician. 

These overpraised tribes were really incapable of 
more than one fine phase of social existence, lasting with 
difliculty for two centuries, often, too, interrupted by their 
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wretched disputes. That phase was due to their admir- 
able struggle, defensive at first, then offensive, against the 
forcible compression with which the Persian theocracy 
threatened this precious nucleus of freethinkers, at that 
time charged with the intellectual destinies of Humanity. 
But, even there, it is mainly to some citizens of pre- 
eminent merit that the chief successes are due : for each 
population is seen often ready to sacrifice the national 
defence to mutual jealousiea , 

In this long intellectual elaboration, we must distin- 
guish three periods of unequal length, faithfully repre- 
sented in our Calendar. The movement begins with art, 
and Homer is for all time its representative. It was quite 
necessary that poetry, at once more independent and more 
fettered, should be the first to detach itself from the 
theocratic stem, so to begin the Western emancipation. 
It prepares thb advent of philosophy which, first outlined 
by Thales and Pythagoras, finds its impersonation at 
length in the incomparable Aristotle, so far above his age 
that it was not till the Middle Ages that he could be 
appreciated. Under his immortal elaboration, this second 
movement attains sufficient distinctness to make true 
thinkers soon feel the impossibility of outstripping it 
without a long scientific preamble which should adequately 
develop its primary Positive basis. Then true science, 
admirably represented by Archimedes, became, in its 
turn, the chief object of Greek genius, its capacity for art 
and its philosophical power being irreparably exhausted. 

The Woman . — As for the Roman preparation, I have 
always found it, my father, much easier to appreciate, ’ 
owing to the homogeneous and strongly marked char- 
acter which distinguishes this admirable gradual ascent to 
universal empire. Bossuet’s greatest work contains, on 
this point, some remarkable hints, which I have long 
known. This political system is so within grasp that it 
could be adequately presented in a few matchless lines, 
which were once explained to me (Virgil, vi., 848- 
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854)* Though they bear only on Rome’s external mission, 
they make us feel how intimate is its connection with 
the internal constitution. 

The Priest . — You have only now, my daughter, to com- 
plete this whole by distinguishing its two main phases. 
So long as the Roman incorporation did not include the 
greater part of tlie West, Rome’s warlike energy was 
naturally directed by the senatorial caste, strong in its 
theocratic ascendency, by virtue of which the common 
advaifce was sufficient restraint on the jealousy of the 
plebeians. But this military constitution had to change 
when the dominion became so extended and so consoli- 
dated as no longer to absorb the attention of the people, 
of whom the emperors became the true representatives 
as against patrician tyranny. Virgil defined the policy 
of Rome, personified in the incomparable Caesar, at the 
very time when that policy was undergoing, unknown 
to the tender poet, this decisive change, the first symptom 
of its inevitable decline. 

These two nearly equal phases, the one eminently pro- 
gressive, the other essentially conservative, bad each a 
powerful social influence on the whole preparation of the 
West. If to the first we owe the salutary sway which 
everywhere put a stop to fruitless and yet continuous 
wars, we are indebted to the second for the civil benefits 
of this political incorporation, by virtue of the uniform 
propagation of the Greek evolution. In conquering 
Greece, Rome always paid her a noble tribute, and 
devoted her influence to spread results in art, in philo- 
sophy, and in science, which, unless so disseminated, 
would not have fulfilled their highest purpose. 

When the last movements peculiar to antiquity, the 
one intellectual, the other social, had thus fused irrevoc- 
ably, the prep^ation of man at once set towards its last 
necessary phase. The development, theoretically and 
practically, of our chief powers soon awoke a deep con- 
sciousness of the need of their regulation. For the 
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spontaneous discipline which resulted from a temporary 
end was altogether broken up on the attainment to a 
certain extent of that end. Then the intellect and the 
heart gave themselves over to an unparalleled dissipation, 
in which all our intellectual and material wealth was 
wasted in ignoble gratification of unbridled selfishness. 
At the same time that regeneration was becoming indis- 
pensable, the whole of our Grseco-Roman antecedents 
seemed to supply it with a systematic basis, through a 
combinatiop of the intellectual superiority of monotheism 
with the social tendency towards an universal religion. 

Thus arose Catholicism to satisfy tliis great want of 
complete discipline, under .the impulse, an impulse too 
little recognised, of the incomparable St. Paul, whose 
sublime self-abnegation facilitated the growth of the new 
unity, by accepting a founder who had no claim. But the 
profoundly self -contradictory nature of this construction 
was in itself an indication that this last transition would 
be more rapid and less extensive than its predecessors. 
For its chief end co\dd be attained only through the 
I’adical separation of the two human powers, a separation, 
it is true, spontaneously issuing from a state of things in 
which monotheism was slowly growing under the political 
supremacy of polytheism. Still, such a division always 
remained incompatible witli the necessarily absolute 
character of theologism, which, especially in its mono- 
theistic concentration, only allows its priesthood to con- 
fine itself to counsel so far as it cannot grasp command. 

This inevitable contradiction is best drawn out by two 
general contrasts, the one social, the other intellectual. 
The only possible foundation at that time for human dis- 
cipline is the future life, to which the new priesthood 
gives an importance previously unknown, even in J udea, 
in order to have in it an exclusive domain. But such a 
form of discipline became unfit to regulate real life, for it 
dissuaded each believer from society in order to impel 
him to a solitary asceticism. Under another aspect, the 
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complete disunion between theory and practice, which was 
masked, and even atoned for, whilst the two powers re- 
mained fused, became quite evident on their separation. 
The monotheistic concentration drew out most strongly 
the inherent opposition between arbitrary wills and im- 
mutable laws. For the ingenious reconcilement of the two 
which Aristotle had prepared was only available for the 
later phase when the Positive spii'it should be lirst tending 
towards its final ascendency under the guardianship of 
theology. 

On combining these points of opposition, we need feel 
but little surprise that the Catholic movement was long 
rejected as purely retrograde by the most eminent philo- 
sophers and statesmen of the Roman empire. These great 
chiefs had been gradually prepared, since Scipio and 
Caesar, for the direct advent of the kingdom of Hiunanity, 
under the simultaneous predominance of tlie Positive spirit 
and the industrial life. But they had not perceived the 
necessity of one last social preparation, essentially rela- 
tive to feeling, for the introduction of the final regime 
by the twofold ematicipation reserved for the Middle Ages 
as to woman and the labouring classes. 

The WoDian. — This great result seems to me, my 
father, here referred at the outset to Catholicism solely 
with the view of bringing out more clearly its histori- 
cal filiation, by representing it as a possible outcome 
of the regime of antiquity under the new religious im- 
pulsion. But it was very greJitly aided, and even much 
accelerated, by the influence of feudalism. Catholi- 
cism, which once had my belief, must always have my 
reverence. And yet I could never prevent myself from 
secretly preferring chivalry, the noble condensation of 
which I hear echoing still in the sixteenth century : 
Fais ce que dois, advienne que pourra. Do thy duty^ come 
what may. 

The Priest. — I need, my daughter, but complete your 
just estimate by showing you that feudalism, erroneously 
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attributed to the German invasions, was itself a necessary 
consequence of the Koman system, which at its close 
tended spontaneously towards it. For the extension of 
the empire soon substituted defence for conquest. Now, 
the two other political characteristics of the Middle Ages 
are necessary results of this leading change. On the one 
hand, it gradually transformed slavery into serfage, after 
having naturally limited the slave trade tg the interior of 
the Roman world. At the same time, it more and^more 
bi*oke up the central power into local authorities, each 
charged with a part of the common defence, and it was 
their hierarchical subordination that constituted feudal- 
ism properly so called. All that Catholicism did was 
implicitly to sanction these three political tendencies, by 
recommending peace, emancipation, and submission. But 
it was at that time the worthy exponent of the feelings 
called forth by the circumstances of the West, nor are we 
bound to attribute them to its doctrine, which often 
served later to sanction dispositions of an entirely opposite 
kind, by virtue of its vague and even anti-social nature. 
It contributed much less than feudalism, either to the 
abolition of Western slavery, first in the towns, then in 
the country ; or to the emancipation of women, in respect 
of which we owe it the prerequisite of purity, but in no 
wise the final aim, tenderness, ever of chivalric origin. 
Throughout the Greek Church, it still sanctions the 
seclusion of women and the serfage of the worker, which 
the Czars alone modify tiobly. 

The Woman . — Sufficiently prepared, my father, for 
this general estimate of the Middle Ages, it remains 
for me only to know the chief division of this last 
organic transition. 

27/e Pnest — It is taken, my daughter, fi'om the two 
systems of defensive wars which naturally absorbed at 
that time the collective action of the West, whilst the 
great social revolution which I have just delineated was 
in process of gradual accomplishment. A first phase, 
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beginning with the opening of the fifth and ending with 
the seventh century, is occupied by the primary settle- 
menty where, under the invasions which admitted of 
lasting success, we trace all the proper characteristics of 
the Middle Ages, with the exception of language. In 
this period independence takes precedence over concert. 
In a second period of equal length, concentration becomes 
the paramount want, in order to repel the unsettling 
invasions of the populations which were ready for in- 
corporation into the West, so easy was their conversion 
from polytheism to Catholicism. This collective action 
of the West was directed especially "by the dictatorship 
of the incomparable Charlemagne, worthily carried on 
by his German successors. 

Thus is founded the Western Eepublic, in which the 
commonalty of antiquity, due to forcible incorporation, is 
transformed into a voluntary association of independent 
States, whose only direct bond is a common spiritual 
regime, concentrated in the papacy. Even at its com- 
mencement this change tends, notwithstanding the in- 
fiuence of the church and political memories, to displace 
the social centre of the system, removing it from Home 
to Paris, where, by the end of the Middle Ages, it was 
irrevocably fixed, as more in conformity with geographical 
relations. 

But during this second period, the East experienced a 
vast convulsion, which soon reacted deeply on the whole 
West, first by prolonging its Catholic-feudal regime, then 
by beginning its irreparable dissolution. 

The want of a really universal religion bad been long 
felt by the greater part of the white race, including even 
that portion which, though adjacent to the Homan 
empire, had escaped its dominion. Now, this univer- 
sality, the appeal to which is at once the chief merit and 
the best test of Catholicism, can in no wise belong to 
, theologism, and is exclusively the apanage of Positivism. 
Monotheism, however, approaches it more nearly than 
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polytheism. This last was always an essentially national 
religion, though very compatible with the incorporation 
by war. Monotheism, on the contrary, may be the 
rallying-point for quite independent nations, though it 
has never practically been so except in the West during 
the mediaeval period. It was natural then for the East 
also to aspire to a monotheistic belief, but one entirely 
incompatible with the faith of the West, owing to the 
difference in their social missions. , 

In fact, Islam directed principally the military develop- 
ment of another noble portion of the white race, aspiring, 
in its turn, to become the central nucleus of the true Great 
Being. This is why the fusion as in antiquity of the two 
powers was retained perforce, and even carried farther by 
Islam, as a result of its monotheistic concentration. Thus 
become more consonant with the natural genius of theo- 
logism, monotheism could, and must even in the East, 
attain a simplicity of doctrine inadmissible for it in the 
West. For, with us, the factitious separation of the two 
powers had compelled the real founder of Catholicism to 
complicate its dogma, by adding as complement to the 
revelation, with which no monotheism Cixn dispense, the 
godship of the reputed founder. Hence otlier secondary 
complications, which, to the honour of Islam, it also 
rejected, the better to secure the predominance of its 
military character against the degeneracy of the priest- 
hood in the person of its supreme head. The independ- 
ence of the clergy was, in fact, the real ground of these 
subtle refinements of Catholicism, which, judged histori- 
cally, deserve the respect of the philosopher, however 
repugnant they may be to our reason. 

At the very beginning of this struggle between two 
irreconcileable monotheisms, an unprejudiced thinker 
might have foreseen that it w^ould shortly end in dis- 
crediting both equally, by showing the thorough' futility 
of their common claims to univer.<;ality. This vast con- 
test fills the last period of the Middle Ages, beginning 
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with the eleventh century and ending at the close of the 
thirteenth. Then first was established feudalism in the 
strict sense, in which independence and concert, which 
prevailed in turn, were at length admirably combined, sp 
as to inspire even then an anticipation of the final socio- 
cracy. This admirable institution became, in the twelfth 
century, the general basis for those heroic expeditions iu 
which the Western Republic, consolidated and developed 
by collective action, finally dispelled all anxiety as to a 
Musulman invasion. As early as the next century, the 
Crusades, as essentially deprived of any social purpose, 
were soon perverted and discredited. The whole of the 
Roman world was from that time divided between two 
incompatible monotheisms, each of which tended at once 
to its inevitable decline, which was only delayed, in either 
case, by the difficulty of substituting a new system. 

The Woman . — This general theory of the Middle Ages, 
my father, makes me at length understand Catholicism in 
its entirety, as an intellectual and social system : I appre- 
hend its necessary advent, its temporary mission, and its 
irremediable decay. But such an insight shows more 
clearly how unjust Catholicism was towards the intel- 
lectual creation of Greece and the Roman incorporation, 
the spontaneous combination of which had determined 
its own formation. After cursing its parents it was in 
its turn cursed by its children. Though the first wrong 
excuses not the second, it explains it by manifesting the 
breach in human continuity. 

The Priest . — As a fact, my daughter, this continuity 
had been respected in the preceding revolutions. At 
the outset polytheism had almost insensibly supplanted 
fetichism, by a spontaneous incorporation of it into itself. 
When the prirnitive theocracy gave place to the military 
regime, there was still no breach of social antecedents, 
wffiich always retained their honour. So it is when 
Rome absorbs Greece, making it her glory to continue its 
evolution* But the advent of Catholicism has, on the 
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contrary, an anarchical character. The future and the 
present are conceived of and directed by it as though 
the Greco- Roman past had never existed. Nay, the 
Christian injustice extends even to its Jewish ante- 
cedents, notwithstanding the importance unwifeely 
attached to them. 

This rude disruption of continuity, which Islam exerted 
itself to avoid, greatly weakened the general consciousness 
of social progress, the first inchoate notion of which was 
a spontaneous outcome of Catholicism, by virtue of the 
real superiority of its system to its predecessor. It is im- 
portant to rightly judge such a rupture of historical 
tradition. First of all it explains the profoundly con- 
tradictory position, intellectually and morally, in which 
is soon placed a doctrine which, the child of discussion, 
subsequently wished to stifle it, and which claimed from 
its children the respect it refused its parents. But 
above all we must see in it the true origin of the most 
serious tendency which attends on modem anarchy. The 
anti-historical feeling and spirit, the prevalence of which 
is now the greatest obstacle to the regeneration of the 
West, thus date as far back as the rise of Catholicism. 
Positivism alone can overcome this enormous difficulty, 
as alone able to do equal justice to all the phases, social 
or intellectual, of the human evolution. 

Still, here as everywhere else, we must acknowledge 
that the Catholic priesthood by its remarkable wisdom 
"long neutralised the main defects of its deplorable doc- 
trine. By adopting the language of Rome, when it ceased 
to be the language in common use, it preserved ae a 
natural consequence all the intellectual treasures of anti- 
quity, even its beautiful theology. The touching legend, 
so well immortalised by Dante, of the successful interces- 
sion of a sainted pope on behalf of Trajan, were etiough 
to indicate to what an extent nobler Catholic spirits, re- 
gretted that their doctrine in its blindness prevented their 
honouring their best ancestora But the general respect 
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for the Greek and Homan antecedents was most developed 
in the temporal chiefs, despite their frequent ignorance. 

Throughout we meet the same contrast. An admirable 
discipline is then applied to the whole range of human 
feelings, though it rests on an immense egoism, the pre- 
ponderance of which alone could overpower in the 
beginning the ordinary selfishness. The tenderness of 
chivalry finds its way prepared by, its sanction in, the 
faith the most adverse to women which ever held 
supremacy. By its institution of the celibacy of the 
clergy, which destroys all sacerdotal heredity, the most 
signal blow struck, in the West, at the system of caste 
comes from a doctrine by its nature favourable to theo- 
cracy, the ultimate aim of the papacy in its degeneracy. 
Monotheism, which ultimately became thoroughly hostile 
to all intellectual progress, prepared the way for its 
general advance, by completing the elaboration of human 
logic. Founded by fetichism on the feelings, it owed to 
polytheism the introduction of images. But its spon- 
taneous growth was only completed under monotheism, by 
the habitual aid of signs. This result, essentially common 
to Islam and Catholicism, appertains more to Catholicism, 
considering the habit of discussion to which its separation 
of the two powers gave rise, amongst all classes. 

All these contrasts should greatly increase the admira- 
tion and respect of true philosophers for those beautiful 
priestly natures which, during several centuries, found 
such powerful resources in a faith which was radically 
defective, though the only one suited to this transition. 
Still, let us never forget that the progress made in the 
Middle Ages was always due to the necessary concert of 
the two heterogeneous elements which we must ever com- 
bine in our vigw of them, Catholicism and feudalism. 

Over and above its immediate services, this admirable 
transition called into existence once for all the essential 
germs of the final state. Nay, it initiated, under each 
great aspect, the true human order, at once temporal and 
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spiritual, as far as was possible with the then belief and 
circumstances. And so Positivism has now but to take up 
its programme as a whole in order to carry it out worthily, 
on the groundwork of a better faith combined with a 
more propitious form of activity. JBut the influence of 
feudalism, at the present time without special advocates, 
is unjustly sacrificed, in these historical estimates, to that 
of Catholicism, the only one studied by the retrograde 
school. A searching examination, however, shows the 
leaction of chivalry even on the little understood mfibdifi- 
cations which the last provisional belief then underwent. 
After inaugurating admirably the worship of Woman, the 
necessary prelude to the Religion of Humanity, the feudal 
feeling really brought about, in the century of the Cru- 
sades, the change which Western monotheism underwent 
when the Virgin tended to take in.it the place of God. 

But in assigning to their true authors the results of 
the Middle Ages, we feel more clearly the profoundly 
precaiious constitution of the Catholic feudal system, the 
latest fonn of the theological and military regime. If 
it was the priesthood alone that compensated the im- 
perfections of its doctrine, its power to do so could only 
endure so long as its social and moral mission made it keep 
a progressive character Now, the very fulfilment of 
such a mission impelled the West towards progress in- 
compatible with the Catholic faith, and at variance with 
the ultimate constitution of its clergy in its retrograde 
state; as is sliown by the admirable but unsuccessful 
attempt at regeneration in the thirteenth century. In a 
word, all the results of the Middle Ages imperatively 
called for a new system, from the moment that Islam and 
Catholicism finally neutraliseii one another. For instance, 
the emancipation from theology, long limited to certain 
individuals, spread widely in consequence of the Crusades, 
under the impulse of the Knights Templars, who were 
in better contact with the Musulmans. 

With the fourteenth century then begins the vast 
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revolution in the West, which Positivism comes forward 
at the present day to close. At that date the whole 
human movement becomes profoundly hostile to the 
earlier order, though the new system can as yet in no way 
be seen. For, after Catholicism, no theological organisa- 
tion was possible ; just as after its feudal constitution no 
modification of the military system was possible. The 
West was beginning to realise the too precocious anticipa- 
tions of Csesar and of Trajan as to its direct tendency to 
accept definitively the supremacy of a Positive faith and 
a peaceful activity. But to attain this end it was still 
required that science, industry, and even art should under- 
go a long elaboration, which in the main must be one of 
detail and dispersive, so as to mask its social bearing. 
Hence are derived these two chamcteristics of the last 
human transition, which is one of growing anarchy as 
regards the whole, though also more and more organic 
as to its elements. 

The Woman , — Since it is thus, my father, that the 
present is directly tied to the past, I need to know the 
general course of this movement, to be able to follow 
in it the simultaneous advance of anarchy and reoiga- 
nisation. 

The Priest , — In the negative progress, more distinctly 
marked than the other, we must, my daughter, above all 
distinguish two necessary phases ; according as decom- 
position remains purely spontaneous, or becomes moi-e 
and more systematic. The first embraces the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the other the three following. 
These two periods differ similarly as concerns the Positive 
movement, though the difference is less marked. The 
whole West partakes in the spontaneous decomposition* 
whereas the systematic negation triumphs only in the 
North. 

From its commencement, the direction of the revolu- 
tionary movement was always in the hands of two closely 
connected classes, originally emanating from, and 8004 
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rivals of, the old powers. They are the metaphysicians 
and lawyers, who constitute the spiritual and temporal 
element in this negative regime, most traceable, parlioii*- 
larly in France, in the universities and the parliaments. 
But the second chiss is more entitled to respect than the 
first, because the spirit which actuates both was modified 
in the legists under the wholesome influence of social 
considerations. Whilst the metaphysicians never were 
anything, as regards theology, but inconsistent destruc- 
tives, the lawyers, and above all the judges, not to tlaen- 
tion their temporary or special services, always tended 
to construct, on the vestiges of Rome, a purely human 
morality. 

During the first modern phase, the whole mediaeval 
regime was in a state of utter disorder from the internal 
conflicts between its component parts, its doctrines re- 
maining intact. The chief struggle was naturally that 
between the temporal and spiritual powers, whose pre- 
carious harmony had always oscillated between the 
theocracy and the empira . The vain efforts of the 
popes in the thirteenth century to establish their 
absolute dominion were succeeded generally, and in 
France more than elsewhere, by the successful resistance 
of the kings, who in the course of the next century 
annihilated beyond hope of recovery the power of the 
papacy in the West. This decisive revolution was com- 
pleted, in the fifteenth century, by the subordination 
of every national clergy to the temporal authority, leaving 
only a delusive appearance of influence to the central 
head, thus degenerating into an Italian prince. With 
its independence the priesthood loses also its morality 
— its public morality first, then even its private. To 
ensure its material existence, it places its teaching at 
the service of all the strong. 

At the same time, the struggle, begun in the Middle 
Ages, between the local and central constituents of the 
temporal order, continues on a larger scala Everywhere 
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the power which was oiiginally weaker gets the upper 
hand, by the instinctive aid of the classes thrown up by 
the abolition of serfage. In the normal case, royalty 
prevails over aristocracy. The contiary result is to be 
looked on as an e:xception, of which Venice was the first 
instance, England the most complete. 

In both forms alike, the combination of this political 
concentration with the humiliation of the priesthood 
inaugurates, in every Western state, a true dictatorship, 
which could alone keep in bounds the temporal anarchy 
arising from the spiritual disorganisation. The eminent 
Louis XI. was the best type of this exceptional magis- 
tracy ; he alone rightly discerned and wisely guided the 
whole of the modern movement. 

As for the positive progression, its most important 
feature during this first peiiod is the upgrowth of in- 
dustry. Prepared by the twofold organisation of the 
labouring classes in the Middle Ages, it then develops 
under the stimulus of three capital discoveries, the occur- 
rence of which has nothing fortuitous in it. First, the 
invention of gunpowder comes to perfect the transitional 
institution of standing armies, so relieving the Western 
nations from a military education opposed to their new 
form of activity. Then printing connects science with 
industry, by allowing the gratification of the intellectual 
fervour which was becoming universal. Lastly, the dis- 
covery of America and a sea passage to India offer a wide 
field for the decisive extension of commercial relations, so 
giving shape- and solidity to the new Western life. The 
intellectual movement becomes at that time remarkable 
only in poetry, beginning the fourteenth century with a 
peerless epic, and producing, in the fifteenth, an admirable 
mystical coniposition. Bnt the growth of science is 
being prepared by the accumulation of useful materials 
of all kinds. 

This simultaneous progress of the intelligence and 
activity throws into stronger relief the lamentable neglect 
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of moral improvement, which in all classes constituted 
the chief merit of the Middle Ages. The twofold ardour 
which then prevails in the West rests mainly on an uni- 
versal and ill-regulated development of pride and vanity, 
often in conjunction with the most ignoble egoism. The 
esthetic development, it is true, despite its revolutionary 
tendencies, spontaneously keeps alive better sentiments. 
Blit moral culture is more and more centred in the 
affective sex, which, unaffected by the impetus of science 
and action, alone, amid modern anarchy, hands dowft the 
more important results of the Middle Ages, in spite of the 
inci’easing aversion they awakened. This holy provid- 
ence cannot, however, prevent the gradual weakening of 
the true principle of all human discipline from coinciding 
with the special development of the new forces, spiritual 
and temporal, peculiar to the final state of the West, 

The Woman , — ^The initial stage of , the two modern 
movements being adequately delineated, I beg you, my 
father, to give me a similar view of its systematic period. 

The Priest , — Hitherto unassailod, the doctrines of the 
old regime were then, my daughter, directly attacked by 
purely negative principles. That the anarchy should so 
spread was as indispensable as inevitable, in order to 
evidence the need of a real reorganisation, masked by the 
appearance of life which was still worn by a system of 
which all the social bases were irrevocably destroyed. 
But to form a sound judgment on its mission, we must 
divide this period into two parts, the first of which, 
beginning with the sixteenth century, ends at the reti’O- 
gradation of the French monarchy, coinciding with the 
triumph of the English aristocracy. The second brings 
us, a century after, to the actual commencement of the 
revolutionary crisis, which gtill, after two generations, 
inflicts on the West its deplorable vicissitudes. , . 

This necessary distinction is traceable especially to the 
increase of system introduced into the negative doctrine, 
which at first seems compatible with the fundamental con- 
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ditions of the theological regime, whilst later it becomes 
evidently contrary to them. We should demarcate these 
•two successive degrees of the negative movement by the 
respective names of Protestant and deist. Infinitely 
varied as are the sects of Protestantism, their common 
adherence to the Christian revelation suffices to separate 
them all from the more complete emancipation which 
distinguishes deism. 

the very commencement of the second modern 
phase, the negative doctrine broaches directly its anarchi- 
cal principle, by asserting absolute individualism, which it 
does by its allowing to every one, without any conditions 
of competence, the decision of all questions. Then all 
spiritual authority is utterly broken up. The living rise 
in complete insurrection against the dead ; witness the 
blind reprobation of the whole medieeval period, a repro- 
bation but ill compensated by an irrational admiration of 
antiquity. Thus is widened, under the influence of Pro- 
testantism, the fatal breach which Catholicism instituted 
in the continuity of the race. 

The Woman . — Allow me, my father, for a moment to 
interrupt you that I may express the profound dislike 
which was always aroused in me by Protestantism, 
which professed to reform Western monotheism by strip- 
ping it of its best institutions. Thus it suppresses the 
dogma of purgatory, the worship of the Virgin and of 
the Saints, the system of confession, and perverts the 
mysterious .sacrament which supplied to the hearts of the 
Western nations a sublime condensation of their whole 
religion. Hence it was that my sex, which of old had 
aid^ so powerfully the rise of Catholicism, remained 
almost completely passive in a reformation in which for 
the rejection of its tenderness it was oflFered as sole com- 
pensation the permission to interpret books which are 
unintelligible and dangerous. Protestantism would have 
grievously lowered the institution of marriage in the 
West by re-establishing divorce, had not modem habits 
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and feelings always instinctively rejected so retrograde a 
movement, even where it was accepted officially. 

The Priest . — Your just repugnance explains of itself,^ 
my daughter, the extreme disagreement of the West in 
regard to a purely negative doctrine, which soon divided 
nations, cities, nay, even families. Its partial success 
must, however, then have met some important wants, 
intellectual and social. Despite its anarchical character, 
the principle of Protestantism aided at first the progress 
of science and the development of industry, by stimulat- 
ing individual efforts and setting aside oppressive rules. 
We owe to it the two preliminary revolutions directed, in 
Holland, against foreign tyranny, and, in England, to 
intei-nal reform. Though the second, as too premature, 
was doomed ultimately to fail, it gave even then an 
indication, under the admirable dictatorship of Cromwell, 
of the inevitable tendency of the Western movement. 

Then the requirements of order and of progress, both 
equally imperative, became absolutely irreconcilable, and 
the Westerns ranged themselves apart accordingly as they 
felt more strongly the one or the other. There was im- 
minent danger of universal oppression had Protestantism 
nowhere obtained the ascendant, because a retrograde 
clergy was everywhere awakening the anxious attention of 
the older powers in opposition to a movement of which the 
tendency was no longer doubtful. But we should luther 
congratulate ourselves that the greater part of the West 
was preserved from the ascendencyof Protestantism. For 
its universal acceptance, which would have been deemed 
generally the legitimate issue of the common revolution, 
would have everywhere completely masked all the essen* 
tial conditions of human regeneration, by proclaiming the 
permanent fusion of the two powers. By these two judg- 
ments, we find ourselves led to sympathise equally with the 
great spirits who fought nobly in that immense struggle, 
the necessary preliminary to a true reorganisation. 

In spite of the obstacles arising from the Protestant 
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agitation, the second period of modern history perfected 
the temporal dictatorship which issued from the fii’st. 
Its rise coincides with the formation of the great nation- 
alities, a provisional result of the disruption of the 
Western union which marks tlie Middle Ages. But this 
political anomaly has really a high social value, one more- 
over necessarily temporary, only for the central popula- 
tion. More .and moi-e charged, since Charlemagne, with 
the general direction of the Western movement, France 
needed to become a very compact power, large enough 
to give a decisive impact and overcome all reactionary 
aggression. Everywhere else, such concentration was 
but a blind and perilous imitation of this exceptional 
policy. 

In this second phase, the Positive movement developed 
most of all its scientific character and philosophical tend- 
ency. Cosmology makes a capital advance by establishing 
the doctrine of the earth^s motion, soon completed by the 
systematisation of celestial geometry and the foundation 
of celestial mechanics. Then the scientific spirit becomes 
radically at variance with all theology and metaphysics. 
The direct tendency to a thoroughly Positive philosophy 
finds visible expression, under the joint impulse of Bacon 
and Descartes, which indicates even then the preparation 
demanded by such a synthesis. During this decisive 
movement, the general and the special arts pursue worthily 
the course of evolution which the preceding period owed 
to the Middle Ages. Notwithstanding the absence of 
philosophical guidance and of social purpose, the poetry 
of the West produced, in five centuries, more real master- 
pieces than we derive from the whole of antiquity. As 
for the growth of industry, its extension becomes then 
increasingly the object of the attention of governments, 
though they still subordinate it to warlike aims. But it 
already displays the tendency of the masters to separate 
themselves from the workmen, so to gain admission into 
the degenerate aristocracy. 
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The Woman , — I would now, my father, form an idea 
of the character and object of the last modern phase. 

The Priest . — It was rendered necessary, my daughter, 
by the general result of the preceding. Abandoning all 
idea of universal supremacy, Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism divided the West definitively between them, as the 
Roman empire was divided formerly between the Koran 
and the Bible. In the more important cases, this division 
of the West coincides naturally with the distincjtion, 
henceforward more marked, between the two forms, 
aristocratic and monarchical, taken by the temporal 
dictatorship everywhere thrown up by the preceding 
phase. 

Both forms equally had become hostile to the radical 
emancipation which threatened them alike. Progressive 
so long as it had a powerful opposition to overcome, 
royalty, in France especially, displayed its retrograde 
tendencies, as soon as it no longer feared resistance. 
As early as the second half of the reign of Louis XIY., 
it gradually rallied round it all the fragments of the older 
order, to arrest in union with them a social movement 
which it could not but consider as simply anarchical. But 
the aristocratical and Protestant dictatorship became at 
that time, especially in England, a still more formidable 
enemy to the Western movement than the monarchical 
and (Catholic, because it found more aid from the people, 
Protestantism, which, so long as it had to struggle, 
favoured liberty, as soon as it was established, officially, 
exerted itself to check emancipation, as is the tendency 
of every system which rejects the separation of -the two 
human powers. It set up, in England, an all-pervading 
system of hypocrisy, more skilfully organised and more 
pernicious than that with which it taunted Jesuitism, 
the latest form of expiring, Catholicism. But the most 
corrupting influence of such a regime lay in the full 
development of the system of national selfishness, ivhich 
in Venice had not been able to be more than inchoate, 
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and which, too cordially welcoming by the whole British 
population, tended to isolate it from the West. 

Such a state of affairs rendered as indispensable as 
inevitable the negative explosion of tlie eighteenth "cen- 
tury, without which it was impossible to work out, nay, 
even to imagine, a true re-organisation. The critical 
doctrines, which had their original source in their funda- 
mental principle under the two Protestant revolutions, were 
already sufficiently co-ordinated by the metapliysicinns 
who*succeeded Bacon and Descartes. They were then 
spread broadcast by the assiduous exertions of a class 
hitherto subaltern, the litterateurs properly so called, 
which thus took the place of the mediaival doctors in the 
direction of the revolutionary movement, in which the 
lawyers soon supplanted the judges. Two generations 
exhausted the preliminary ascendency of these incon- 
sequent schools, who wished to destroy the altar and 
maintain the throne, or conversely. But the eighteenth 
century will never be represented philosophically by pure 
destructives, such as Voltaire and Ilousseau, nearly for- 
gotten at the present day. Its great school, that of 
Diderot and Hume, of which Fontenelle is the precursor 
and Condorcet the complement, accepts the total work of 
«lestruction only to gain as clear a c(mception as possible 
of the final rcgeneiation, of Avhich Frederick tlie Grefit 
was the precursor among the statesmen. For, from tliat 
time forward, it was only the narrower minds that could 
hope by any conceivable modification of tlie oldoi* order 
to meet the wants of the modern renovation. 

During this final phase, the Positive movement com- 
pleted cosmology by the foundation of chemistry. With 
this signal advance end the services of the analytical 
spirit and of tile academical regime, the blind predomi- 
nance of which became at once an obstacle of growing 
importance to labours which were bound to be essentially 
synthetic. In the industiial progress, wo see then the 
class of bankers rising to its natural supremacy, which 

T 
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alone can reduce to system material activity. At the 
same time war becomes the minister of industry, the 
colonial disputes furnishing the occasion. The capital 
extension of machinery gives its last characteristic to 
modern industry. But it also fosters the lamentable 
neglect of the masters as regards the social conditions 
proper for the workmen, who became more and more a 
mere source of profit instead of being governed. 

We thus understand the necessarily stormy character 
of the vast revolution which was the final issue df the 
whole five centuries which lie between us and the Middle 
Ages. It is the result of a fatal want of harmony be- 
tween the two progressions which together make up the 
whole Western movement, in which the positive advance 
was unable to meet the demand for organisation created 
by the negative. Whilst this last was destroying all 
general conceptions, the former could only substitute 
for them special notions. The leadership in the modern 
regeneration, at the time of its greatest difiiculty, had 
devolved on the most incompetent class, the class of mere 
writers, whose sole aspiration was the metaphysical 
pedantocracy dreamed of by their Greek masters, in order 
to centre all power in themselves. 

The aw. 7— Although these hints explain clearly 

enough the revolutionary crisis as a whole, I should like, 
my father, to know in outline its general course, so as to 
rightly estimate its actual state, the last object of this 
concluding conversation. 

The Priest . — In it you must, my daughter, observe first 
the necessary abolition of the French monarchy, in which 
had centred the whole of the decaying regime. The 
funeral of Louis XIV. might have led men to foresee it, 
had there been at that time a true theory of history to 
interpret it aright as indicating at once the irremediable 
degeneracy of the government and the rooted antipathy 
of the people. 

After some years of metaphysical hesitation, a decisive 
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shock overthrew for ever this retrograde institution, the 
last vestige of the caste system, according to the theo- 
cratic consecration given it by the servility of the modern 
clergy. But the glorious assembly, the only really popular 
assembly in France, which had thus to prelude the social 
regeneration, could not make good the intellectual defi- 
ciencies of the Western movement. Not in possession of 
any real organic doctrine, whilst directing in an heroic 
spirit the defence of the republic, it could only vaguely 
state the modern programme under cover of a metaphysical 
philosophy ever incapable of any construction. 

Thethoroughlysubversive tendencies inevitably brought 
to light by the political triumph of this negative doctrine 
soon led to a retrograde reaction. Begun by the epheme- 
ral ascendency of a bloodthirsty deism, it took its largest 
proportions on the official restoration of Catholicism under 
the military tyranny. But the basic tendencies of modern 
civilisation repelled from it alike theologism and war. 
Though every egoistic instinct was at that time stimulated 
in an unparalleled degree, the military spirit could not 
help resting, in its last orgies, on a system of compulsory 
recruitment, the universal adoption of which presages the 
proximate abolition of standing armies, to be replaced by 
a police force. No one of the retrograde expedients since 
introduced to avert such a result has been able to revive 
the corpse of war any more than that of theology, even 
under the plea of progress, and despite the absence of 
such convictions in the public as should reprobate this 
conduct. In reference to the most immoral of these 
expedients, I venture here to avow the wish which I 
solemnly express, in the name of true Positivists, that the 
Arabs may forcibly expel the French from Algeria, if the 
latter cannot bring themselves to restore it nobly. It will 
always be a matter of pride to me that, in my childhood, 
I ardently wished success to the heroic defence of the 
Spaniards. 

This retrogression, which drew its apparent strength 
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solely from war, issued in a complete failure as a result of 
the definitive advent of peace in the West. But the con- 
tinued absence of all organic views then led metaphysical 
empiricism to try to put forward as a solution for universal 
adoption a futile imitation of the parliamentary system 
jieculiar to the English transition. Its official supremacy 
during a single generation really had no other result for 
that generation than to give regularity to a lamentable 
series of oscillations between anarchy and reaction, where 
the sole merit of either party lay in saving us from its 
rival. 

During this long fluctuation, which more and more dis- 
played the equal powerlessness of all the doctrines in 
vogue, the spiritual anarchy reached its height, all pre- 
vious convictions, revolutionary as well as retrograde, being 
in a state of languor. No partial discipline can be real and 
lasting. Now the sole principle of an universal discipline — 
the constant supremacy of the heart over the intellect — 
had fallen into more and more discredit since the close of 
the Middle Ages, notwithstanding the holy resistance of 
women, wlio were less and less respected by the insanity 
of the West. This is why, even in the scientific evolution, 
the provisional order which Bacon and Descartes had tried 
to institute soon disappeared under the upgrowth on 
empirical grounds of dispersive specialisms, which rejected 
blindly all philosophical control. Instead of reducing 
each encyclopedic phase to what was required for the in- 
troduction of the next above it, every exertion was made 
to develop it indefinitely, by isolating it from a whole 
which was more and more lost sight of. This tendency 
became as retrograde as anarchical, in tliat it threatened to 
destroy even the leading results of former labours, under 
the increasing sway of academical mediocrities. But 
anarchy and reaction are still more rampant in art, the 
eminently synthetical nature of which rejected analytical 
empiricism more absolutely. Even in poetry itself, the 
degradation has become so great that the literary world 
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can appreciate nothing but style ; so far as often to place 
real masterpieces below compositions not less mediocre 
than they are immoral. 

The Woman . — In this sad picture, whose accuracy I 
cannot dispute, I do not see, my father, whence could 
come the final solution set foith in this Catechism. 

The Priest . — It had its origin, my daughter, in the 
accomplishment in fair degree of the immense objective 
introduction which, beginning with Thales and Pytha- 
goras, was carried on during the whole of the inediawal 
period, and did not cease to advance in defiance of modern 
anarchy. At the beginning of the French Ilevolution, 
it was adequate only in cosmology, owing to the recent 
creation of chemistry. But the decisive rise of biology, 
begun by Bichat and completed by Gall, soon achieved 
the supply of a scientific basis for the total renovation of 
the philosophical spirit. The whole Positive movement 
then issued in the advent of sociology, already heralded 
by Condorcet’s immortal though abortive attempt to bring 
the future into systematic subordination to the past, in 
the face of a most anti- historical spirit. 

The human point of view prevailing universally, a 
subjective synthesis could thus at length construct a 
philosophy really proof against all objections, and that 
led to the foundation of the final religion, as soon as the 
moral development had completed the regeneration of 
the intellect. Henceforward, the medimval period was 
admired, at the siime time that antiquity was better 
appreciated. A radical reconcilement was effected be- 
tween the culture of feeling and that of the intelligence 
and the activity. 

All noble hejjrts and all great intellects, henceforward 
always convergent, accept this termination of the long 
and difficult initiation through which Humanity had to 
pass, under the constantly declining sway of theologism 
and war. The modern movement loses its radically dis- 
parate character. Under its Positive aspect it at length 
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shows itself able to meet all the demands, intellectual 
and social, made by its negative advance, and that not 
solely as regards the future, but also for the present, 
though I was not bound to take it into account here. 
Everywhere the relative definitively takes the place of the 
absolute, and altruism tends to bear down egoism, whilst 
a systematic method takes the place of a spontaneous 
evolution. In a word. Humanity definitively substitutes 
herself for God, without ever forgetting his provisional 
services. 

There, my beloved daughter, you have the last explana- 
tion I owed you as to the triumphant advent of the 
Universal Religion, the aspiration, during so many cen- 
turies, of the West and the East. Though it be yet very 
greatly hampered, especially at its centre, by the pre- 
judices and passions which, under different forms, reject 
all wholesome discipline, its efiicacy will soon be felt by 
women and proletaries, chiefly in the South. But its 
best recommendation must come from the exclusive com- 
petence of the Positive priesthood to rally everywhere the 
honest and the thoughtful, nobly accepting the whole 
inheritance of mankind. 
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(Miinplete . . . . 
incomplete.. . 


'*^REI?\T10N |. 9 awie aubdiviaionn 

liSume aubdivmms. 


(.municipal. 


/ natural. 

' 1 artificial. 
/ spiritual. 
\ temporal. 


6bh Mouth Tile BKLA- f * 

, TION OP MASrERl'^“*"‘*“‘' 
AND SERVANT.. 


TERNAL REl>ATION.. J 

/ complete. 

\ incomiilete. 

I temiHirary Same mhdiviston. 

{ anriTitaiiorklia / »««Oad F(8fiml O/thP AuiindU. 

IBcdeutary . . .Fe/>tival 0/ Fire, 
systematic f Bacerdotal. . . . Festival 0/ the Sm. 
systematic . FesUcal 0/ Irvn 

i conservative . Festioal of Vuste-, 

aesthetic .Homer, j-Eschyhis.PkidKts, 

intellectual.. I , ntmolZZ' 

vphic. ; niua, Hipparchus. 


social.. iSnpio, Cossur, Troian. 


9th Month. MONOTHE 
TSM 


f theocratic 


Islamic [Lepanlo) 


loth Month. WOMEN ... . 
Mural Providence. 


nth Month. The PRIEST- 
HOOD 

Intellectual Providence. 

lath Month. The PATRI- 
CIATE 

Material Providence. 


13th Month. The PRO- 
LETARIATE 

General Providence. 


Abraham, Moses, Solomon, 

{ St. Paul. 

Charlemaane. 

Alfred. 

Hildebrand, 

(Jodfrey of Bouillon. 

St. Birr ^ 


timnrd, 

... .Mahomet. 

(Dante 
. . -( Descartes. 
{.Frederic II. 


.metaphysical 
mother, 
wife. 

daugiiter. 

.sister. 

incom pleto Festival of Art. 

preparatory Festival of Science. 

HpfiniHTfl / aecoudary. 
aennuive ^p^mcipai. Festival of Old Men. 

hanking Festival of the Knights. 

commerce, 
manufactures. 

.agriculture. 

active. Festival cf Inventors : Outenbero, Columbus, 
affective. [Vaucanaon, Watt, Montgolfier. 

contemplative. 

.pa.saivo St. Franeii of Assisi. 

COMPLEMENTARY DAY Festival of all the Dkap. 

Tile additional Day in LEAP YEARS Gkiueral Festival of Holt Wohrn. 

Paris, Saturday, 7 Archimedes, 66. (i April 1854 ) 
Pol, Pos., iv. p. 141, jB. Tr. Positivist Catechism, p. 100. 
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Table C. 

HOMAsnr. POSITIVE CLASSIFICATION iite for othhu. 

OF THE EIGHTEEN INTERNAL FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN, 



IMPULSION. 

(TDK HVABT.) 

Decrease of energy, ln> 
crease of dignity, from 
the back of the head 
to the front, from the 
lower part to the higher* 
from the sides to the 
mldille. 


HI 


COUNSEL. 

(TBK INTSIrLSCT.) 

Knowledge, or 
▼isiou, for the 
sake of previ- 
sion, with aview 
to provision. 


§ 


•I 



-I 

4 ^ ^ 

111 Ilf I 


5 S 'IWP -iw 
^ -9dg -euaf) 

nVKOBTIgJ i •'IVIOOH E 

*eA{S8ed uaqM 'sSanee} 
:eAif)0i9 naqM 'aei^isuadojj 
'8HOXOK HAIXOSAAY 01 



MOV OX NNiHX ‘NOixoaMflnr 

(IDV OX ‘XNIHX OX 



RESULT. 


EXECUTION^ 

<THH 

<3QARA.0TSB.) 



-sxixnvn^ 
^Vi>IxovHdL E 


MOH.-t OLOV 

‘haot: ox) 




TABLE B. 

POSITIVIST CALENDAB. 


See ^luet inserted opposite. 



TABLE E. 


THE EIRST PlllLOSOPliV 

Considered as a step in the Positive Education, in tlio 
commonest sense of the term Education, which restricts 
it to the preparation for mature life. As such, its exposi- 
tion follows on the Sacrament of Initiation, and preceilos 
as an introduction the septennial course of instruction, 
the scientific training through which, between 14 and 21, 
both sexes arc to pass, mastering in succession the seven 
sciences which compose the AnsTRAcrr ENCYULOPii^DiA. 
Its antecedents are : — i. TJie training of tlic alYections, 
tlie almost exclusive object of the first seven years, and 
paramount in tho two next periods of equal length : 
2. The training of tho imaginative powers, tho artistic 
faculties, by familiarity with the great poets and tluj 
arts of sound and form ; storing the mind with imagus. 

The Sacrament is the religious introduction to tho 
abstract discipline; the philosopliical introduction con- 
sists of a course of nineteen lectures, as follows : — 

Lectures. 

I. Introductory, setting forth the spirit and object 
of tjiis preliminary course. 

II. On Abstraction, as it is the Abstract Encyclo- 
paedia which is to be studied. 
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APPENDIX. 


HE. — XVII. On the Fifteen Universal Principles 
OR Laws on which the abstract doctrine rests, 
the highest abstractions, the central body of the 
First Philosophy, which have hitherto engrossed 
tlie name. The Fifteen form thi^e groups. 

GllOUP 1 . — Equally Objective and Subjective, 

JII. Law I. Form the simplest and most sympathetic 
hypothesis consistent with the whole of the 
known facts. 

IV. Law 2. Regard as invariable all laws whatsoever 
which govern phenomena, and through them, 
beings. 

V. Law 3. All modifications of the universal order 
are limited to the degree of intensity of the 
phenomena, their arrangement not admitting 
of alteration. 

GROUP II. — Mainly Subjective and particularly 

RELATING TO TUB UNDERSTANDING. 

Sub-Group 1 . — The statical laws of the Intelligence. 

VI. Law 4. All subjective constructions are dependent 
on objective materials. 

VIT. Law 5. The internal images are always less vivid 
and less distinct than the external impressions. 

VIII. Law 6. The image which is our immediate object 
must predominate over all that are simultane- 
ously evoked by the excitement of the brain. 

Sub-Group II. — The dynamical lam of the Intelligence^ 

, 3 X. Law 7. Every understanding passes through a 
succession of three states : fictitious, abstract, 
and positive, in all its conceptions without 
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exception, with a velocity proportioned to tlie 
generality of the phenomena in question. 

X. Law 8. Man's activity passes through a succes- 
sion of three states : Conquest ; Defence ; and 
lastly, Industry. 

XI. Law 9. Man’s social existence has also a succes- 
sion of three states ; the Family ; the State ; 
Humanity. It is domestic, civic, universal ; in 
• accordance with the peculiar nature of each of 
the three instincts of sympathy. 

GROUP HI. — Mainly Objective. 

Sub-Group I. 

XII. Law 10. Every condition, statical or dynamical, 
has an inherent tendency to continue as it is 
without change, resisting all disturbance from, 
without. (Kepler.) 

XIIL' Law II. Every system maintains its constitution, 
whether in exercise or at rest, when its con- 
stituent parts are subjected to simultaneous 
changes, provided that the changes affect all 
the parts in equal degree. (Galileo.) 

XIV. Law 1 2. Reaction and action are always equiva- 
lent, if the degree of each is measured in accord- 
ance with the peculiar nature of each collision. 
(Newton.) 

Sub-Group II. 

XV. Law 13. The theory of motion must be subordi- 
nate to that of existence, by looking on all 
progress as the development of the particular 
order in question, the conditions of such order, 
whatever they be, regulating the changes which 
together make up the evolution. 
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XV L Law 14. Every positive classification must pro- 
ceed on the principle of the increase or decrease 
of generality, whether subjective or objective. 

XVII. Law 15. The intermediate state should be in 
all cases subordinated to the extremes which 
it brings into connection. 

So far for abstraction and the universal principles, 
the highest abstractions. There remains the Encyclo- 
pedia, the Hierarchy of the Sciences — with this the two 
other lectures deal. 

XVIIL The constitution of the Positive Hierarchy of 
phenomena and conceptions, based on a rela- 
tive view of the whole order of the world. 

XIX. Tlie concrete application of this Hierarchy, 
wherein it becomes a Hierarchy of beings or 
existences, on the same principle of classifica- 
tion as was adopted for its abstract form. 

So viewed, the Hierarchy condenses all truly 
scientific theories and is the basis for all pra(‘- 
tical conce})tions, classifying the arts in ficcord- 
ance witli its classification of the sciences. 


Positivist Catechism, p. 200. Pos. Pol., iv. pp. 154-165, E. Tr. 
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Paris ( lo nec Monsieur -Ic' Prince), Sunday, the 4th Homer 69 
(ls< February 1 857). 

PLAN OF MY TREATISE ON THEORETIC MORALS, 

INSTITUTING THE KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN NATURE. 

INT’RODITCTION. — First philosophy, second philosophy, theory 
^ «>f morals. , 

f'liupter 1. Uerebral Theory ... .(Internal functions, external functions, 

nervation). 

Uhapter ?, Tlieoryof the Great Being (Family, Country, Tiumanity). 

CJhapter 3. Theory of Unity (Union, unity, continuity). 

Chapter 4. Theory of Life (Existence, health, disease). 

Chapter 5. Theory of Feeling (Personality, sociality, morality). 

Chapter 6, Theory of the IntelligencefAbstract reason, concrete reason, nienta 

harmony). 

t/hapter 7. Tlieory of the Activity ..(Practical, philosophical, poetical). 

CONCIjXTSION. — S ynthesis, Sympathy, llcligion. 

AvnUM’K (!()MTE. 


PLAN OF MY TREATISE ON PRACTICAL MORAJ^S, 

INSTrrUTINO THE IMPROVEMENT OP HUMAN NATURE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Chapter i. The Education adapted to Infancy (from conception to seven years). 
(Under the sacrament of Presentation). 

Chapter 3. The Education adupte<l to Childhood (seven to fourteen). (Leading 
Ui the sacrament of Initiation). 

Chapter 3. The Education adapted to Adolescence (fourteen to twenty-one). 
(Between Initiation and Adimssion). 

Chapter 4. The Education adapted for Youth (tweuty-ono to twenty-eight). 
(Between Admission and Destination). 

Chapter 5. Ihe Education adapted t«> Manhood (twenty-eight to forty-two). 
(Between Destination and Maturity). 

Chapter 6. The Education adapted t«> Maturity (forty-two to sixty-three). 
(Between Maturity and Retirement). 

Chapter 7. The Education adapted to Retirement (sixty-three till ideatli). 
(Between Retirement and 'rransfurmation). 

CONCLUSION. 

Siyned, AUOUSTK COMTE. 

U 
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